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Cuap. XIV. 

Poor Miss Crane! 

The failure of her first little culinary experiment reduced her again 
to despair. If there be not already a Statue of Disappointment, she 
would have served for its model. It would have melted an Iron Mas- 
ter to have seen her with her eyes fixed intently on the unfortunate 
cup of paste, as if asking herself, mentally, was it possible that 
what she had prepared with such pains for the refreshment of a sick 
parent, was only fit for what?—Whay, for the false tin stomach of a 
healthy bill-sticker ! 

Dearly as she rated her professional accomplishments and acquire- 
ments, I verily believe that at that cruel moment she would have given 
up all her consummate skill in Fancy Work, to have known how to 
make a basin of gruel! Proud as she was of her embroidery, she 
would have exchanged her cunning in it for that of the plainest cook, 
—for oh! of what avail her Tent Stitch, Chain Stitch, German Stitch, 
or Satin Stitch to relieve or soothe a suffering father, afflicted with 
back stitch, front stitch, side stitch, and cross stitch into the bar- 
gain ? 

Nay, of what use was her solider knowledge ?—for example, in 
History, Geography, Botany, Conchology, Geology, and Astronomy ? 
Of what effect was it that she knew the scientific name for coal and 
slate,—or what comfort that she could tell him how many stars there 
are in Cassiopeia’s Chair whilst he was twisting with agony on a hard 
wooden one ? 

‘It’s no use talking /” exclaimed Miss Ruth, after a long silence, 
‘we must have medical advice !” 

But how to obtain it? To call in even an apothecary, one must call 
in his own language, and the two sisters between them did not possess 
German enough, High or Low, to call for a Doctor's boy. The hint, 
however, was not lost on the Reverend T. C., who, with a perversity 
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not unusual, seemed to think that he could diminish his own sufferings 
by inflicting pain on those about him. Accordingly he no sooner over- 
heard the wish for a Doctor, than with renewed moanings and contor- 
tions, he muttered the name of a drug that he felt sure would relieve 
him. But the physic was as difficult to procure as the physician. In 
vain Miss Ruth turned, in succession to the Host, the Hostess, the 
Maid. the Waiter, and Hans the Coachman, and to each, separately, 
repeated the word ** Ru-bub.”” The Host, the Hostess, the Maid, the 
Waiter, and Hans the Coachman, only shook their heads in concert, 
and uttered in chorus the old “ forstend nicht.” 

“Oh, bdo wish,” exclaimed Miss Crane, with a tone and a gesture 
of the keenest self-reproach ; ‘how T do wish that | had brought Bu- 
chan’s Domestic Medicine abroad with me, instead of * Thomson’s 
Seasons!" 

‘And of what use would that have been without the medicine- 
chest /” asked Miss Ruth; * for I don’t pretend to write prescriptions 
in German,” 

“Thats very true,” said Miss Crane, with a long deep sigh—whilst 
the sick man, fiom pain or wilfulness, Heaven alone knew which—gave 
a groan, so terrific that it startled even the phlegmatic Germans. 

‘* My papa !—my poor dear papa !"" shrieked the agitated governess ; 
and with some confused notions of a fainting-fit—for he had closed his 
eyes,—and still conscious of a cupin her hi and, though not of its con- 
tents, she chucked the paste—that twice unfortunate paste !—zinto the 


face of her beloved parent! 
Cuar. XV. 


Awp serve him right too!” cries the little smart bantamlike woman 
alreacy intioduced to the Courteous Reader. **An old good-for-nothing ! 
to sham worse than he was, and play on the tender feelings of two 
Id have pasted him myself if he had been 
fifty fathers! Notthat | think a bit the better ‘of that Miss Crane, 
who after all, did not do it on purpose. She’s as great a gawky as 
To think with all her schooling she couldn't get a doctor fetched 


atlecthonate daughters ! 


ever. 
for the old gentieman ! . 

* But, my dear madam, she was ignorant of the language.” 
How do the deaf and dumb people do? 


‘Jonorant of tiddlestic ks! ' 
’? 


If she couldn’t talk to the Germans she might have made signs, 

Impossible! Pray remember that Miss Crane was a schoolmistress, 
and of the ancien régime, in whose code all face making, posturing, 
and vesticulations, were high crimes and misdemeanors. Many a little 
Miss Gubbins or Miss Wiggins she had punished with an extra task, if 
not with the rod itself, for nodding, winking, or talking with their fin- 
gers; and is it likely that she would pers sonally have had recourse to 
signs and signals for which she had punished her pupils with such seve- 
rity’? Do you think that with Aer rigid notions of propriety, and her 
figure, she would ever have what, to what she would have called 


buffoonery ? 
“WW hy to be sure, if you haven’t high- coloured her picture she is 


starched and frumpish enough, aud only fit for a place among the wax 


work ! 
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And besides, supposing physiognomical expression as well as gesti- 
culation to be included in sign-making, this Silent Art requires study 
and practice, and a peculiar talent! Pray did you ever see Grimaldi ? 

“What, Joey? Did I ever see Lonnon! Did I ever go to the 
Wells!” 

O rare Joe Grimaldi! Great as was my admiration of the genius of 
that inimitable clown, never, never did it rise to its true pitch till T had 
been cast all abroad in a foreign country without any knowledge of its 
Janguage! To the richness of his fun—to his wonderful agility—to 
his unique singing and bis grotesque dancing, I perhaps had done ample 
justice—but never, till | had broken down in fifty pantomimical at- 
tempts of my own—nay, in twice fifty experiments in dumb show— 
did | properly appreciate his extraordinary power of making himself 
understood without being on speaking terms with his company. His 
performance was never, like mine, an Acted Riddle. A_ living Tele- 
graph, he never failed in conveying his intelligence, but signalled it 
with such distinetness, that his meaning was visible to the dullest ca- 
pacity, 

‘* And your own attempts in the line, sir?” 

Utter failures, Often and often have I gone through as many physical 
maneuvres as the Englishman in * Rabelais,” who argued by signs ; 
but constantly without explaining my meaning, and consequently with- 
out obtaining my object. From all which, my dear madam, I have 
derived this moral, that he who visits a foreign country without know- 
ing the language, ought to be prepared beforehand, either to act like a 
Clown, or to look like a Fool. 


Cuar. XVI, 


Ir was a goodnatured act of honest Hans the coachman—and espe- 
cially after the treatment of his Schnapps—but seeing the Englishers 
at a dead lock, and partly guessing at the cause of their distress—he 
quietly went to the stable, saddled one of his own horses, and rode off 
in quest of a medical man. Luckily he soon met with the personage he 
wanted, whom with great satisfaction he ushered into the little, dim, 
dirty parlour at the Black Eagle, and introduced, as well as he could, 
to the Foreigners in Distress. 

Now the Physician who regularly visited at Lebanon House, was, of 
course, one of the Old School; and in correctness of costume and pro- 
fessional formality was scarcely inferior to the immaculate lady who 
presided over that establishment. There was no mistaking him, like 
some modern practitioners, for a merchant, or a man about town, He 
was as carefully made up as a prescription—and between the customary 
sables, and a Chestertieldian courtesy, appeared as a Doctor of the old 
school always used to do—like a piece of sticking-plaster—black, po- 
lished, and healing. 

Judge then, of the horror and amazement of the Schoolmistress, 
when she saw before her a great clumsy-built M.D. enveloped in a 
huge gray cloak, with a cape that fell below his elbows, and his head 
covered with what she had always understood was a jockey-cap ! 

“ Gracious Heaven !—why, he’s a horse-doctor !” 

** Doctor ?—ja wohl,” said Hans, with a score of affirmative little 
nods; and then he added the pro essional grade of the party, which 
happened to be one of a most uncouth sound to an English ear, 
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148 The Schoolmistress Abroad. 


‘* Ruth, what’s a medicine rat?” 
‘* Lord knows,” answered Miss Ruth, ‘ the language is as barbarous 


as the people !” 

In the mean time the Medicin Rath threw off his huge cloak and 
displayed a costume equally at variance with Miss Crane ’s notions of 
the proper uniform of his order. No black cvat, no black smalls, no 
black silk stockings—why, any undertaker in London would have 
looked more like a doctor! His coat was a bright brown frock, his 

g variegated as her own favourite parterre of lark- 
spurs, and his trowsers of plum- -colour! Of her own accord she would 
not have called him in—who would ?—to a juvenile chicken-pock or a 
nettherash—and there he was to treat full grown spasms in an adult! 

i votre service,” said the stranger, 
and with a bow to the sick gen- 


waistcoat as gay and \ 


‘**Je suis medecin, monsieur, 
in French more guttural than nasal, 
tleman. 

‘* Mais docteur, 


teur a cheval.” 
This translation of ‘ horse-doctor” being perfectly unintelligible to 


the German, he again addressed himself to his patient, and proceeded 


to feel the pulse, 
‘** Papa is subject to spasms in his chest,” explained Miss Crane. 


* Pshaw—nonsense !" whined the Reverend T. C., * they're in my 


" hastily interposed Miss Ruth, ‘* vous étes un doc- 


stomach.” 

‘ They're in his stomach,” repeated Miss Crane, delicately laying 
her own hand, by way of expli ination, on her sternum. 

‘* Monsieur & mange du diner 2” inquired the Doctor. 


‘Only a little beef,’ said Miss Crane, who ** understood” French 


but ‘* did not speak it.” 
‘*Seulement un petit boeuf,” 


French but did not understand it. 


‘*Oui—c'est une indigestion, sans doute,”’ said the Doctor. 
» 


translated Miss Ruth, who spoke 


* . * = 


Char. XVII. 

Hark !— 

‘“*Tv’s shameful! abominable! atrocious! It’s a skit on all the 
schoolmistresses—a wicked libel on the whole profession !’ 

‘* But my dear Mrs.—” 

‘* Don't ‘dear’ me, sir! I consider myself personally insulted, 
‘‘manger un petty boof! As if a governess couldn't speak better 
French than that! Why, it means eating a little bullock !” 

* Precisely. Bauf, singuls ur, mi sculine, a bullock or ret 

‘** Ridiculous! And from one of the heads of a seminary! Why, sir, 
not to speak of myself or the teachers, I have a pupil at Prospect 
House, and only twelve years of age, who speaks French like a na- 


”? 


tive. 
‘ OF where, madam ?” 
‘Of where, sir ?—why of all France to be sure, and Paris in parti- 
Pan » 
‘*And with the true accent ?” 
“Yes, sir, with all the accents—sharp, grave, and circumbendibus 


—I should have said circumflex, but you wa put me in a fluster. 
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French! why it’s the corner stone of female education. — It's universal, 
sir, from her ladyship down to her cook. We could neither dress our- 
selves nor our dinners without it! And that the Miss Cranes know 
French IT am morally certain, for | have seen itin their Prospectus.” 

‘* No doubt of it, madam. But you are of course aware that there are 
two sorts—French French and English French—and which are as dif- 
ferent m quality as the foreign cogniac and the British Brandy.” 

‘*} know nothing about ardent spirits, sir. And as to the French 
language Lam acquainted with only one sort, and that is what is taught 
at Prospect House,—at three guineas a quarter.” 

** And do all your young ladies, ma’am, turn out such proficients in 
the language as the little prodigy you have just mentioned ?” 

‘* Proticient, sir?—they can’t help it in my establishment. Let me 
see—there’s Chambaud on Mondays—Wanostrocht on Wednesdays— 
Telemaque on Fridays, and the French mark every day in the week.” 

Madam, I have no doubt of the excellence of your system. Never- 
theless it is quite true that the younger Miss Crane made use of the 
very phrase which] have quoted. And what is more, when the doctor 
called the next morning on his patient he was treated with quite as bad 
language. For example, whea he inquired after her papa— 

“TL est trés mauvais,” replied Miss Ruth with a desponding shake of 
her head. ** J! a avale son medecin,—et il n’est pas micux.” 


Cuar. XVIII. 


Jo return to the sick chamber. 

Imagine the Rev. ‘T. C. still sitting and moaning in his uneasy chair, 
the disconsolate Miss Crane helplessly watching the parental grimaces, 
and the perplexed Miss Ruth standing in a brown study, with her eyes 
intently tixed ona sort of overgrown child’s crib, which occupied one 
dark corner of the dingy apartment. 

‘It’s very well,” she muttered to herself, ‘ for a foreign doctor to 
say ‘* laissez le coucher, but where is he to coucher ?” Not surely in 
that little crib of a thing, which wiil only add the cramp in his poor 
legs to the spasms in his poor stomach! The Mother of Invention was 
however at her elbow, to suggest an expedient, and in a trice the bed- 
ding was dragged from the bedstead and spread upon the floor, During 
this maneeuvre Miss Crane of course only looked on: she had never in 
her life made a bed, even in the regular way, and the touzling of a 
shakedown on the bare boards was far too Margery Dawish an ope- 
ration for her precise nature to be concerned in, Moreover her 
thoughts were fully occupied by a question infallibly associated with a 
strange bed, namely, whether it had been aired. A speculation which 
had already occurred to her sister, but whose more practical mind was 
busy in contriving how to get at the warming-pan. But in vain she 
asked for it by name of every German, male or female, in the room, 
and as vainly she sought for the utensil in the inn kitchen, and quite 
as vainly might she have hunted for it throughout the village, seeing 
that no such article had ever been met with by the oldest inhabitant. 
As a last resource she caught up a walking-stick, and thrusting one 
end under the blanket, endeavoured pantomimically to imitate a cham- 
bermaid in the act of warming a bed. But alas! she ‘ took nothing 
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by her motion”—the Germans only turned towards each other, and 
shrugging their shoulders and vrinning, remarked in their own tongue, 
‘* What droll people they were tho-e Eneclishers !” 

The sensitive imagination of Miss Crane had in the interim conjured 
up new and more delicate difhcuities and necess les, amongst which 
the services of a chamberlain were not the least urgent. ‘*‘ Who was 
to put her papa to bed? Who was to undress hin ’’ But from this 
perp lexity she was unexpectecly delivered by that humble friend in 
need . hone st Hans. who no sooner saw the bed free from the walking- 
stick, than without any biiding, and tn spite of the resistance of the 
patient, he fairly stripped him to his shirt, and then taking him up in 
his arms, like a baby, de posited him, wills nilly, ip the nest that had 
been prepared for him. 

The temales, during the first of these operations, retired to the kitchen 
—but not without a certain order in their gomg. Miss Crane went off 
simultaneously with the coat,—her sister with the watstcoat, and the 
hostess and the maid with the smaliclothes and the shoes and stock- 
ings. And when, after a due and decent interval, the two governesses 
returned to the sick ehamber,—tor both had resolved on sitting up 
with the invalid—-lo! there lay the reverend T. C., regularly littered 
down by the coachman with a truss of clean straw to eke out the bed- 
ding.—no lo neer writhing or moaning—but between surprise and 
anger as stilland silent as if his groans had been astonished away like 
the ** hiccups - 

You may take a horse to the water, however, but you cannot make 
him drink.—and even thus, the sick man though bedded perlorce, re- 
fused obstinately to go to sleep 

‘* Et monsieur a bien dormt 2” Inquired the German doctor the next 
morning. 

“* Pas un—" began Miss Crane, but she ran aground for the next 
word, and was obliged to appeal to the linguist of Lebanon House. 

* Ruth—what’s a wink ” 

‘© 1 don’t know,” replied Miss Ruth, who was absorbed in some 
active process. “ Do it with your eye.” 

The idea of winking at a strange geentleman was however so ob- 
noxious to all the schoolmistress’s notions of proprie ty that she at once 
resigned the explanation to her sister, who accordingly informed the 
physician that her ‘‘ pauvre pere nD ‘avoit pas dormi un morgeau toute 
la nuit longue.” 


Cuarp. XIX, 


“Srop, sir! Pray change the subject. By your leave we have had 
quite enough of bad French.” 

As you please, madam—and as the greatest change I can devise, 
you shall now have a little bad E nglish. Please, then n, to lend your 
attention to Monsieur De Bourg—the subject of his discourse ought 
indeed to be of some interest to you, namely, the education of your 
own sex in your own country. 

* Well, sir, and what does he say of 

Listen, and you shall hear. Proc besehy Rida 

“ Sare, I shall tell you my impressions when I am come first from 
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Paris to London. De English Ladies, I say to myself, must be de 
most best educate women in de whole world. Dere is schools for dem 
every wheres—in a hole and tna corner. Let me take some walks in 
de Fauxbourgs, and what do I see all round myself? When I look 
dis way I see on a white house’s front a large bord wid some gilded 
letters, which say Seminary for Young Ladies. When I look dat way, 
ata big red house, I see anoder bord which say Establishment for Young 
Ladies by Miss Someones. And when I look upat a little house, at a 
little window, over a barber-shop, I read on a paper Ladies School. 
Den I see Prospect House, and Grove House, and de Manor House— 
so many I cannot call dem names, and also all schools for de young 
females. Day Schools besides. And in my walks, always I meet some 
Schools of Young Ladies, eight, nine, ten times in one day, making 
dere promenades, two and two and two, Den I come home to my 
lodging’s door, and below de knocker I see one letter—I open it, and 
I find a Prospectus of a Lady School. By and bye I say to my land- 
lady where is your oldest of daughters, which used to bring to me my 
breakfast, and she tell me she is gone out a governess. Next she no- 
tice me I must quit my appartement. What for Tsay. What have I 
done? Do I not pay you all right like a weekly man of honour? O 
certainly, mounseer, she say, you are a gentleman quite, and no 
mistakes—but I wants my whole of my house to myself for to set him 
up fora Lady School. Noting but Lady Schools !—and de widow of 
de butcher have one more over de street. Bless my soul and my body, 
I say to myself, dere must be nobody born’d in London except leetle 
girls 1” 


Cuap. XX. 


Tere is a certain poor word in the English language which of late 
years has been exceedingly ill-used—and it must be said by those who 
ought to have known better. 

To the disgrace of our colleges, the word in question was first per- 
verted from its real significance at the very head-quarters of learning. 
The initiated indeed are aware of its local sense,—but who knows what 
cost and inconvenience the duplicity of the term may have caused to 
the more ignorant members of the community? Just imagine, for in- 
stance, a plain, downright Englishman who calls a spade a spade,— 
induced perhaps by the facilities of the railroads—making a summer 
holiday and repairing to Cambridge or Oxford, maybe with his whole 
family, to see he does not exactly know what—whether a Collection of 
Pictures, Wax-Work, Wild Beasts, Wild Indians, a Fat Ox, or a Fat 
Child—but at any rate an ** Exhibition!" as ; 

More recently, the members of the faculty have taken it into their 
heads to misuse the unfortunate word, and by help of its misapplication 
are continually promising to the ear what the druggists really perform 
to the eye—namely, to ‘‘ exhibit” their medicines. If the Doctors 
talked of hiding them, the phrase would be more germane to the act: 
for it would be difficult to conceal a little Pulv- Rhei— Magnes. sulphat. 
—or tinct. jalapee, more effectually than by throwing it into a man’s or 
woman's stomach. And pity it is that the term has not amongst medi- 
cal men a more literal significance : for it is certain that in many 
diseases, and especially of the hypocondriac class—it is certain, I say, 
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that if the practitioner actually made “a show’’ of his materiel the 
patie nt would recover at the mere s isht of the * Exhibition.” 


This was precisely the case with the Rev. T. CC. Had he fallen into 


the hands of a Homa ypathist with his ifinitestmal doses, only fit to 
be exhibited like the infinitessimal insects through a solar microscopes 
his recovery would have been hopeless. But his better fortune pro- 


vided otherwise. The German Meditcin Rath, who per wag: for him, 
was tn theory diametrically 0} ppos dto Hahnemann, and in his tacties 
he followed N; apoleon, whose leading principle was to whl masses of 


a arms, horse, foot, oad artillery, to bear on a given point. In ac- 
cordance w ith this syst m, he the re fore p! esc hea sO liber: lly th: it the 
fo llowing r articles were ina ve ry short time comprised in his sa E xhibi- 
tion 2” 

A se re Ss of powde rs, 10 be take hh eve ry two hours. 

A set of draughts, to wash down the powders. 

A box of pills. 

A bag full of certain herbs for fomentations. 

A large blister, to be put between the shoulders. 

Twenty leeche Ss, to be ap plied to the stomach. 

As Macheath sings, ‘a terrible show !’—but the doctor, in common 
with his countrymen, entertained some rather exaggerated notions as to 
English habits, and our general addiction to high feeding and fast 
living—an impression that materially aggravated the treatment. 

** He must be a horse doctor!” thought Miss Crane, as she looked 
over the above articles—at any rate she resolved—as if governed by 
the proportion of four legs to two—that her parent should only take 
one half of each dose that was ordered. But even these reduced 
quantities were too much for the Reverend T. C.—the first instalment 
he swallowed—the second he smelt, and the third he merely looked at. 
To tell the truth, he was fast transiorming from a Malade Imaginaire 
mto a Malade Malzre Lui. In short, the cure proceeded with the rapi- 
dity of a Hohenlobe miracle—a result the doctor did not fail to attribute 
to the energy of his measures, at the same time resolving that the next 
English patie nt he might catch should be subjected to the same deci- 
sive treatment. Heaven keep the half, three-quarters, and whole 
lengths of my dear countrymen and countrywomen from his Exhi- 
bitions ! 

His third visit to the Englisher at the Adler was nis last. He found 
the Convalescent in his travelling dress,—Miss Ruth engaged in pack- 
ing—and the Schoolmistress writing the letter which was to prepare 
Miss Parfitt for the speedy return of the family party to Lebanon 
House It was of course a busy time ; and the Medicin Rath 
speedily took his fees and his leave. 

There remained only the account to settle with the landlord of the 
Adler; and as English families rarely stopped at that wretched inn, 
the amount of the bill was quite as extraordinary. Never was there 
such a realization of the *‘ large reckoning in a little room.” 

‘* Well, I must say,” murmured the Schoolmistress, as the coach 
rumbled off towards home, ‘*1 do wish we had reached Gotha that I 
might have got my shades of wool.’ 

- Humph !' grunted the Rev. T.C., still sore from the recent dis- 
bursement, ‘* they went out for Wool, and they returned shorn.” 
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AN ESSAY—ON LEGS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


le we admit self-preservation to be the first law of nature, we must 
acknowledge that self-love stands as A 1, among the Affections. 

Some degree of self-love—more or less—is at all events common, 
by common consent, to the children of men. But among man’s male 
children, another rule holds good, and it ts this; that the said self-love 
divides and subdivides itself into a multitude of little predilections and 
partialities, that settle upon some particular quality of the brain, or 
faculty of the body; so that in addition to one’s proper and natural 
amount of affection, due to and dithused over one’s entire self, we have 
branch-aflections extending avd belonging, and carrying especial 
liking and favour, to various distinct portions of our own organiza- 
tion. 

That one man, in addition to his stock of general and equally distri- 
buted self-love, cherishes a particular regard for some particular vice 
that forms part of himself, requires no vehemence of assertion. He 
loves that one disposition of his nature, because it is a manly vice, or a 
small tender vice, or a frank bold vice, or a vice that hurts nobody 
but himself (for it 1s astonishing how readily self-love reconciles itself 
to self-injury)—or because it is a pleasant vice, or a profitable one, or 
one that is less shabby than his neighbours. He has his favourite 
aversions too, as well as his favourite attachments. This is ad- 
mitted, 

Admitted, too, that another man, equally self-loving, has as fond 
and exclusive a partiality for some especial virtue that belongs to him. 
He is fond of it perhaps for its own sake, perhaps because it happens 
to he his (for he might not have admired it in another) ;—or because 
its maintenance through life has cost him something, or because it has 
brought him some credit and renown—a value-received virtue. He is 
proud of his humility, he frankly brags of his candour—he is in- 
toxicated with a sense of his exemplary sobriety. All this is unde- 
niable., 

At the same time, it is perfectly intelligible. We may openly pro- 
claim the hatred we cherish, and, according to Johnson, get liked for 
it: we may secretly nurture an overweening regard for any stray virtue 
we may chance to possess; we may encourage a partiality for any 
small talent that may be ours over other talents as surely our own, and. 
of infinitely more importance; that is to say, a man who is great at 
chiselling a statue, may take a more particular pride in being famous 
for cutting out paper-likenesses with scissors ; and one who is con- 
fessedly able in debate, may like much better to be told that he dances 
well. There have been philosophers, who would have been less pleased 
with the tribute— You reason wisely,” than with the compliment— 
‘* You sing like a gentleman.” 

Extol some great lawyer for unerring judgment, and profundity of 
knowledge, and he may listen unmoved ; but praise his taste in wines 
and you pour delight into his very soul. There was a great comedian 
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who felt no pleasure in the laughter he every where raised ; but if you 
told him that his whist playing was pertect, you mai de him happy for a 
week, 

These examples of the little wavw: wd partialities in which s lf-love 
indulges are. as we have said, intelligible enough. Not equally so are 
those that extend to, and setthe upon, some particular organ of the 
animal frame which each man owns —some feature of the face, some 


linb of the body natural. 

Yet what so common as 
rather should we not say, what so universal as these predilections ! 

Go where we will, among the sublime of the earth or the ridicu- 
lous, among the beautiful or the ordinary, the grav-headed or the 
flaxen-haired—take all degrees from Hyperion to Caliban—and what 
is tobe seen but ever-varying examples of this same favouritisin settling 
upon limbs and features in which nobody but their owners ever per- 
ceived any distinguishing mark, not posse ‘ssed by other limbs and fea- 


instances of this species of favouritism— 


tures of their class. 
Self-love, however it mav love the all of self, loves some one bit of 


it better than the rest. [tis the most volatile of atlections, until it has 
once fixed itself—and then it never after stirs from the spot. It will 
cling to the little finger of the right hand-—it will settle on the great 
toe of the left foot—it will hang upon an eyebrow—it will take up its 
everlasting rest, astride, upon the bridge ofa nose. 

Seeing the places where this most perverse and whimsical feeling of 
preference makes its selection and takes up its abode, itis not too ab- 
surd to suppose that a’man may be suspected of cherishing a particular 
partiality for the nape of his neck. He may not be vain of his high 
forehead, nor of his broad chest, nor of his well-turned feet; but he 
may think there is something not unhandsome, about the nape of his 
neck. 

The hand, wheresoever regarded as an index to birth, the symbol of 
a fair descent. may have some show of reason for any pre ference ac- 
corded to it; but the preference should attach to both hands equally, 
and should not be cultivated beyond the aristocratic bound: iry. The 
partiality should by no means be extended to The Legs. 

The Legs are not supposed bythe most liberal in such matters, to be 

safe guides to a knowledge of birth and breeding. Yet in the race of 
partiality, the Legs carry ott the prize, beating every rival hollow. 

Whiskers—it 1s true— amongst the great body of men-children—are 
very formidable competitors. There are men who care nothing about 
the finest crop of raven curls that ever figured in a novel or a hair- 
dresser’s window—who don't care about broad shoulders, who have no 
particular taste for small hands, who can do very well without white 
dazzling teeth; but who do confess, in the face of the whole world, to 
a penchant for whiskers. 

The love of whiskers, in some natures, is intense. As the cataract 
did by Lord Byron, they haunt people like a passion. A passion for the 
mustache has been known to sprout up rather suffly, but will never 
bear comparison with the partiality excited by the whisker. Civilized 
mau, in some districts of society, would give his eyes themselves to 
save his whiskers; but legs outstrip them, nevertheless. 

How then does the case stand? We see men, very average sort of 
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people, with no more self-love or vanity than falls to the common lot, 
enterti uning ry a violent affection for some espe cial portion of their own 
animal fromes. Some look with parti il eyes upon the left hand, some 
upon the right foot; some invest the whole streneth of their weakness 
in the hair, the preferences of another cling to his nose; while one, 
whom we lately encountered, possessing brilli: int eyes, a fine mouth, en- 
gaging manners, and goodly talents to sustain all, was vain of nothing 
upon earth but his ears, the ‘donke ry. 

But far stronger, far more reneral and more lasting, than any of 
these preferences, ts the preference which Man evinces for his Legs. 
There are persons who cannot get on in life in consequence of the 
surpassing excellence of their legs. Whenever they atte mpt to move, 
their legs are in the way. They may be said to be always stumbling 
over their legs, or tu be trying to walk through the world with their 
legs uppermost. 

It must be granted that persons who possess legs of the class to 
which the epithet “queer” is ordinarily applied, may at first find a 
little difficulty in making their way in the world. We see legs some- 
times that appear to have been designed (appropriately enough) by 
Cruikshank. It might be imagined that they had been originally picked 
up, tied in a natural double knot, about the time of the deluge ; ; having 
‘neither the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man.” They are past the aid 
of padding, and the miracle is how boots were ever fitted to them by 
the genius of cobblery. 

Yet eveu in one of these extreme cases, there is no permanent diffi- 
culty, no real impediment to life’s progress. The possessor of these 
queer appendages, compared with which the rudest branch of a cork- 
tree were symmetrical, soon becomes used to them. As he glances 
down at his person he sees nothing in the remotest degree resembling 
legs, and he forgets that he has such things about him. He is onl 
conscious of possessing something not too shapeless to shuffle on wit 
—and so on he shuffles. Awkward and ugly as they are, those legs 
bear him up without tripping. Far happier he than the Hero of the 
Handsome Legs—the owner of those precious pets that are always 
playing at cross purposes, by getting in their master’s way, and carry- 
ing him into a fool’s paradise. 

Who knows not one such hero of a fool's paradise! Philosophers 
have held much disputation about the residence of the soul, while 
retained prisoner in the body. It has been settled that the dancing- 
master’s is in his toe, and the lawyer's in his tongue—that one man’s 
is in the palm of his hand, and another’s buttoned up in his breeches 
pocket. Our hero’s, past all doubt, lurks in his legs. 

There is in them a suverior consciousness, not common to the re- 
mainder of his corporeal substance. They are more than his better 
half. You might throw his head and heart into one scale, but his legs 
would never kick the beam in the other. He is disgusted when he hears 
the term ‘¢ legs” applied to scamps and vagabonds. In his estimation 
they are the very ‘* qtintessence of dust,’ 


The precious porcelain of human clay. 


Were he a swan with two necks, instead of a goose with one, he would 
consent to break both rather than fracture either of his pets. How he 
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looks upon them, fondly and admiringly, at night and morning !—also 
When are the ‘y out of sight or out of 


to the river of his thoughts’ °— all] 
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at noonday and in his dreanis ! 
mind? They are as ** the ocean 
his sympathies run into his legs, and looking at them, 


He sees as from a tower the end of all. 


His own lower extremities are, in his eves, the termination of human 
nature—the boundary of the sublime and beautiful, the pillars and 
supports of mortal felicity. L. E. L. has said, with equal simplicity 


and force, 
Only by looking up can we sce licaven— 


our hero accomplishes this feat by opposite means, and sees heaven 
every moment by looking down, at his legs. 

The only consideration that detracts im some degree from his su- 
preme satisfaction, is—that but two legs are allotted to man. He 
envies the centipede, in respect to number, but in no respect would he 
condescend to envy a two-legged Hercules or Apollo. He pities, 
though they be but carvings on wood, or plaster images, the heads that 
have nothing subjoined to them but a pair of shoulders with wings 
branching from them—no legs. He declares that, without his legs, he 
should teel forlorn and destitute as a constituent body deprived tor 
corruption of two ** honourable members.”” He might better compare 
himself, if in that condition, to the parliamentary body, dissolved. 
Take away his ‘* honourable members” and he himself would be gone 
—with the exce ption perhaps of a hatand coat. 

Yet it must not be understood that our hero of the legs does not wear 
ahead or bear arms; he does, but his sense of the existence of these is 
merged in his sense of the lite which is in his legs. He lives for them, 
not ‘they for him. It is they alone thai give him standing in society, 
and he lavishes kindness upon them accordingly. 

There is no indulgence of which legs are susceptible that they enjoy 
not;—superior silk hose, faultless imaginables, and boots fit for a 
seraph, Ile toasts them at firesides, and stretches them at full length 
on sofas. Wherever he may happen to be, his legs are sure to be 
thrust out conspicuously, like a pigeon’s through the pie-crust. You 
must see his legs before you can see him. 

Whatsoever he may appear to be looking at, his eye is in reality on 
them. No matter what the subject may be on which you are convers- 
ing with him, his legs are manifestly in his mind, crossing its narrow 
space, backwards and forwards, at full strut. You are fresh, it may be, 
trom Rome, and are eloquent in your expatiation upon the magnifi- 
cence of St. Peter's. ‘There is a rising pleasure in his face as you are 
speaking—his imagination seems to be sympathizing with yours— 
and there is a de lightful enthusiasm in his tone, as, W hile his eye glances 
down his well-dressed lez, he exclaims, *‘I[t is indeed a noble struc- 
ture !”’ 

There may be samples of the short-sighted fraternity who never saw 
beyond their noses: our hero’s vision is not so bounded ; he always 
sees his legs before him, picture what steeples, towers, and pyramids 
you will, 

‘*A splendid calf!” he exclaimed, placing his leg in a graceful rest, 
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as we asked him whether he had heard our favourite statesman make 
his celebrated speech ; and when we told him how his excellent lady- 
mother had fainted in church that morning, ‘ Capital,” cried he, sur- 
veying his legs in their new attire ; ‘* capital ; I never had sucha prime 
fit.”” 

But although we preserve the plural “ legs,” it must not be imagined 
that our hero, vast as is his affection for both, loves them in exactly 
equal proportions, No, his right is bis favourite ley. He slaps it—pats 
it rather—with an extra touch of tenderness, three times to the other's 
twice. He prefers his left leg to any thing—eacept his right—in the 
wide universe. 

Were he by some unlucky mischance—wandering on forbidden 
ground at midnight—to be caught by the leg—by the right leg—in a 
mantrap! But the imagination recoils aghast from a picture so hor- 
rible. 

It excites no terror to fancy eagles picking at him, for he has no 
partiality for his eyes. A vulture gnawing his liver may be contem- 
plated with composed nerves, for he takes no pride in it. A sharp 
spiked collar, or an iron glove too tight, would present a spectacle of 
pain if fastened on some people; but he is totally unconcerned about 
his throat, and sets no value upon his fingers. Leave his legs alone, 
and you cannot injure him. A scrap of a dog nibbling at even his 
left calf, would conjure in his brain an image of greater terror than a 
tiger springing upon his shoulder. 

What if the fell monster Gout should seize on one of those twin- 
perfections—on his favourite limb—his pet prodigy! Could he put 
in leg-bail to answer for his appearance afterwards! 

The future, with its train of terrible possibilities, must not be thought 
of; enough that his legs are ever-present, and that (ex pede Herculem) 
by his leg he is known. Until Time shall tell him that he has not one 
to stand upon, he smiles defiance at calamity. 

A man with handsome legs is no doubt, in his march through life, 
marvellously impeded by their beauty; but on the other hand, he has 
a double stock of pleasure: first, in admiring his own, and next in 
quizzing the queer ones. He has no definite recollection of any man’s 
physiognomy, but he can swear to the legs that he has seen only once, 
and that in a crowd. 

‘‘ Look at this fellow before us,” he cries ; ‘‘ justlook; did you ever 
see such a monster 2?” 

‘¢ Why, his nose is rather red, to be sure; but I see nothing remark- 
able.” 

“In his face? Oh! I haven't looked at his face—look at his 
legs 

“You ask him on another occasion, how he liked the new Fal- 
staff?” 

‘« Not much,” is the answer; “ the man acts the character superbly, 
his humour is exquisite, and his eye says all that the tongue cannot 
say—but his legs are any thing but first-rate; and it strikes me, do 
you know, that he had been tampering with them; to speak plain 
English, stuffing.” 

“I confess,” he says another time, ‘to a decided aversion to the 
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cabinet-minister you mention—an insuperable aversion—I never liked 
the look of his legs.’ ” 


‘*[ met Z. last night,” you remark, ‘‘and_ without beng uncharitable, 


J must say that man has no heart 
‘*No heart!” he exclaims; ‘‘ my dear sir, you are too ¢ haritable by 


half. No heart! Why, the man has no legs : ! Did you ever see such 


things as he scrambles about upon 2” 
He admits Mr. —— to be a very fine speaker, but still thinks it 
a sad pity that such a man should ever ‘“get upon his legs” in 


public. 

There is one point upon which he ts rather anxious in his inquiries, 
He asks every body he meets, if they happen to have been in America, 
whether it is true that people in the theatres there, sit in the deese- 
boxes with their legs hanging over the front. He thinks it must have 
an odd look to persons accustomed to sit boxed- up as in England, 
and to hide their legs in society by tucking them as far as they can 
under the chairs. ‘To be sure, he adds, some folks have a very ‘good 
reason for it, not being so well able to afford the exhibition of their 
legs to the gaze of a pit-full of critics, 

He has often had thoughts of paying a visit to the United States 
himself. He believes the whole story to be false, spirit and letter; or 
else, he observes, the Americans ought to be a fine-legged set of fel- 
lows. 

He despises the Turkish costume, as denoting a total want of moral 
courage, as involving a cowardly concealment ‘of limb: but he thinks 
Solon a great fool for not wearing trousers in the elderly stage, and 
Englishmen far wiser for getting rid of their “ tights.” He considers 
that the Roman gave but a poor proof of courage and fortitude in 
thrusting his hand into a pan of burning coals; true courage would 
have consisted in putting his foot in it. He looks upon the maa who 
has lost a well-turned leg defending his country, as having made the 
noblest sacrifice that patriotism is capable of; but he wonders ex- 
tremely how any one possessed of a favourite ue g, shattered as it might 
be, could ever consent to have it taken off. “ Around the dear ruin” 
his atlections would twine themselves like a bandage. He regards the 
mutilated warrior, stumping along on two bits of wood, as ona 
footing only with the great majority of his fellow-men, whose legs, 
tramping about town, are, as he can plainly discern, much of the same 
shape and substance; but of all the legs lost at Waterloo, not one, 
he ts persuaded, could have replaced in its pride and symmetry the 
least perfect of his own. 

The individual glory of loss may be great, but not equal to the 

national glory in the possession of one matchless pair. He intends to 
bequeath them, at his death, to an admiring country, provided al “ays 
that the gift shall neither be derisively called a legacy, nor lamented in 
a hackneyed elegy. 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 


TORTOISES AND MEN. 


“ Wrarta charming excursion! How delightful it is to be thus ele- 
vated!” said a tortoise, as an eagle was flying up with it into the air; 
the infatuated reptile never suspecting that it was thus raised aloft 
only for the purpcse of having its shell more effectually broken by 
being dashed down again. vad 

Thus sometimes are men treated by Fortune, when she wants to 
break the pride that encases them. 

Tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant. 
Extinguished almost as soon as distinguished, they go up like the 
rocket with a great noise, make a brilliant display when they have at- 
tained their elevation, and then come down like the dismantled stick. 


OBSERVANCE OF ‘THE SABBATH, 


Sik Wacrer Scorr says in his ‘* Autobiography,” ‘‘ The discipline 
of the Presbyterian sabbath was severely strict, and I think injudi- 
ciously so. Although Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim,’ Gesner’s * Death of Abel,’ 
Rowe's ‘ Letters,’ and one or two other books which, for that rea- 
son, I still have a favour for, were admitted to relieve the gloom of 
one dull sermon succeeding to another, there was far too much tedium 
anvexed to the duties of the day, and in the end it did none of us any 
good.” 

Poor Sir Walter! if it did no good even to him, what harm may it 
not have done to others! and what would he have said had he lived on 
to the present times, when the well-meaning but mistaken Agnewites, 
and the advocates for the better observance of the sabbath would even 
interdict all locomotion on that day, and realize as far as possible, the 
dictum of the Caliph Omar, that in order to deserve heavén we must make 
earth a hell. The latter part of the clause they will go far to effect, if 
their puritanism is to become the law of the land. It is difficult to say 
which predominates—the cruelty or the selfishness of these proposed 
restrictions, when we recollect that they emanate from parties who 
have six days in the week for their amusement, and that their rigour 
falls exclusively upon the humbler classes, who have but one for the 
purposes of innocent and healthful recreation. 

The Niger expedition, in which the captain of one of the vessels ex- 
posed his crew to pestilence and death, rather than heave his anchor on 
a Sunday, shows the ruthless excess to which this fanaticism may be 
pushed, under a mistaken sense of duty. And all this for a sabbath 
of man’s ordaining, while we leave that ordained of God to the observ- 
ance of the Jews! 

It used to be held that he who gives to the poor lends to the Lord ; 
but our Cantwells seem to imagine that what they take from the poor 
they give to the Lord, an opinion equally unworthy of a good man, 
and derogatory to a benignant deity. But it is necessary, say the 
ascetics, to counteract the effect of certain Sunday papers and infidel 
writers. Counteract ! why they are promoting the cause of these men, 
by pelting them with a bomarang, which recoils and breaks the head 
of the thrower. Both assailant and repellant may as well give up this 
most unholy holy War. 
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Peace, idiots! peace, and both have done, 
Each kiss his empty brother ; 
Religion scorns a foe like one, 
And dreads a friend like t’other. 
ART AND NATURE. 
Ixsteap of being antithetical terms as is generally imagined, these 
although it may assume 


two words express one and the same idea, 
as it presents itself to our 


different developments and varying phases, 
minds through a divine or human medium, a fact which would appear 


less startling if we duly perpended the profound and comprehensive 
lines of Pope— 

All Nature is but Art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil universal good. 

Art, in fact, is man’s nature; nature is God's art; human nature 
the noblest specimen of God’s art; and the noblest masterpieces 
made by man are but the works of his Maker at second- hand—humanti- 
fied emanations of the Divinity receiving ever-changing modifications 
from the different moulds through which they are transmitted. This ts 
the view which sublimises and hallows while it identifies both Nature 
and Art. Nature, by converting the whole earth into a laboratory, an 
atelier, a study, a picture-gallery of the heavenly chymist, sculptor, 
author, painter; art, by making those earthly artists the operatives, the 
foremen, the amanuenses, the delegates, the secondaries of the great 
First Cause, 

True itis, and pity ‘tis “us true, that many of these gifts are per- 
verted from the high and holy purposes of the donor; but there can be 
no use without the power of abuse; no human free will without the 
possibility of coatravening the divine will: an inherent defect in the 
nature of man’s art, which it is beyond the art of Nature to control; 
for it would be a contradiction in terms to suppose the coexistence of 
ability for wrong and imprecability. Happy the artist who has always 
considered himself the accountable steward of his intellectual or manual 
gifts—who has felt that his talents had their duties as well as their 
rights—who admitting with Dryden that 

"Tis the most paintul proof the world’s accurs’d, 

That the best things abused become the worst, 
has made, according to his means and measure, a faithful application 
of the gifts entrusted to him. 

From this line of duty in the higher ranks of art there will be found 
few deviations, for the enthusiasm of genius is literally a sense of the 
God within us; and the best— pe rhaps the only true evidence of this 
sense is in the purity of the purposes to which we apply it. To give a 
licentious direction to a heaven-bestowed gift is the worst species of 
sacrilege : but this, we repeat, is of rare occurrence except among the 
petty fry of art. The Dii majores, the most eminently endowed, will 
gene rally be found not on ily the most irreproachable, but the most 
modest—rat): er penetrated with gratitude for what they have received 
from the Creator, than proud of what they can impart to their fellow- 
creatures. Thus ministering to the holy purposes of nature, the 
genuine artist will contemplate the blaze of his re putation but as a 
moral halo which should sanctify while it irradiates his path. H. 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Caar. Xx 


Ar ten o'clock, or thereabouts, the comfortable inmates, that is to 
say, the white inmates of Mrs. Carmichael’s establishment, usually 
met for breakfast. Most of them obeyed the summons of the great 
bell on this occasion simultaneously, entering the room almost at the 
same moment, and were proce ‘eding to take their places at the table in 
the same order as at the dinner of yesterday, when Major Allen Bar- 
naby, with that sort of easy coodhumour which all lands find it so 
ditlie ult to resist, turned from the place he had before oce upied beside 
his lady, and drop ping into the chair next Mrs. Beauchamp, said, 

“Tt is too cruel, ladies and gentlemen, to condemn a poor Enzlish- 
man, who has crossed the Atlantic expressly for the purpose of making 
acquaintance with persons whose ni itional character he considers as 
the first in the world, it will be much too cruel if you insist upon all 
our party sitting together, so that we can speak to none other. Shall I 
be forgiven if | break through the established order of things, and 
begging Mr. Washington Tomkins to take my seat beside Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby, venture to place myself next the lady of Colonel Beau- 
champ 2” 

It is probable by the smile and the bow which were exchanged, as 
this was said, between the colonel and the major, that some progress 
towards acquaintance had been made between them during the ram- 
bling of the preceding evening ; at any rate, the overture was well re- 
ceived, Mrs. Beauchamp ould d very graciously upon the major as 
he took his seat, and the elegant Mr. W ashington Tomkins muttered 
something about ‘ vastly hap Py, ” as he looked full in the face of the 
beautiful Annic, and sat down in the chair opposite to her. 

Major Allen Barnaby, doubtless, Hattered himself that the chit-chat 
of a breakfast-table would vive bisa the opportunity he wanted of 
communicating a little information respecting the high literary reputa- 
tion of his wife, and it 1s probable that the massive ap pearance of the 
viands on the ti ible. sugvesting the necessity of length of time for their 
consumption, miei have mi ide him feel sure of having ample time 
before him for the purpose. 

But in this he deceived himself altogether; beefsteaks of an inch 
and half in thickness disappeared, it was impossible to cuess how, with 
the rapidity of an omelette souffléc; cotiee, as hot as Mrs. Carmichael 

could make it, was poured down the uninjure ‘d throats of the Louisia- 
nian ladies and gentlemen, with the impunity of cooling sherbet, and 
enormous platters of scalding hot bre ad vanished with acelerity that 
really suggested the idea of magic. 

In short, every American k udy and gentleman had breakfasted, and 
very sufficiently, ~ before M; 1jOr Allen Barn: iby : - done more towards 
leading the conversation to the point he aime ‘dat, than saying that he 
hoped Mrs. Allen Barnaby would be fortunate enou; gh to make an ac- 
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quaintance of some intimacy with the lady he had the happiness of 
addressing, as it was highly essential to the particular objects she had 
in view, that she should know and be known to the most distinguished 
persons in the Union, 

Mrs. Beauchamp seemed by no means displeased ot this. She 
bowed and she smiled; but before it was possible she could speak, all 
the gentlemen of the party rose, and all the ladies immediately fol- 
lowed th ir example, and rose after them. The breakfast was over, 
aud the heavily-laden table cleared. 

Major Allen Barnab 1y was startled, but not defeated. He spoke of 
the luxury of Mrs, Carmichae ls large, cool saloon, and said he hope d 
the ladies did not entirely forsake it in the mornings. 

‘Why, it isn’t very often, I expect, that you'll find American ladies 
there, major, unless th y are just quite hit rary people, who give up 
every thing for the sake of conversing with the gentlemen about 
books; I don’t calculate that except thes ‘se, you'll often find American 
ladies Out of their own chambers in a morning any where.’ 

‘Then I trust that you - your charming daughter are altogether 
devoted to literature ?” he replied, “You will, indeed, in that case 
find a most suitable an truly congenial companion in Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby. She has never yet published any thing under her own name, 
but—” 

Here all the party having begun to move off, Mrs. Beauchamp felt 
obliged to move off too; whic h the Inajor perceiving, again expressed 
his hope that she and her daughter, who had now taken her arm, were 
going to the saloon. 

‘* Well, 1 don’t care if Ido take a spell in the keeping-room this 
morning,’ she replied ; her curiosity being in truth as vividly awakened 
as Major Allen Barnaby himself could desire by the words he had 
spoken. 

They therefore moved on together, and the balcony with its fine 
orange-trees being now in perfect shade, the attentive major led the 
way into it, and was presently happy enough to find himself seated on 
a be neh wit h the charming Mrs. Beauchamp. 

‘As yet,” he immediately resumed, ** Mrs, Allen Barnaby has never 
- lished any work with her own name; but entre nous, and as a very 
great secret, 1 will whisper in your ear that she does not mean always 
togo on in that way; and in fact, for I see no reason why I should not 
confess it toa lady so evidently of superior mind as you are,—in fact, 
my dear Mrs, Beau hamp, our chief object in now visiting your glo- 
rious country is to give her an © pportunity of writing her remarks upon 
it. You have no idea how admirable her style is, and in just apprecia- 
tion of character I will venture to say that she has no equal, If she 
succeeds in this undertaking, as I fully hope and | expect she will do, I 
have told her plainly that I will not permit her” any longer to conceal 
hername. You must not think me a tyrant, my dear Mrs. Beau- 
champ, because I speak thus authoritatively ; but ‘like all persons of 
genius, Mrs. Allen Barnaby appreciates her own talents with a degree 
of modesty that is absolute ly absurd; and really, in my opinion, it has 
become a duty, for the sake of her daughter, and the noble Spanish 
family with whom we have been so happy as to ally ourselves, that a 
fame so richly earned, should not be thrown away upon a suppositi- 
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tious name. Do you not agree with me? Do you not think I am 
right ?” 

‘* Indeed, and indeed, I do, sir!” replied the greatly excited Mrs. 
Beauchamp; ‘ but may I just ask the favour of your telling ne under 
what name your lady has hitherto published 7” 

Major Allen Barnaby looked in the lady's handsome face with a 
very intelligent smile, and raising his fore-finger to the side of his nose, 
said, 

‘There are some things, my dear Mrs, Beauchamp, that I dare not 
do; but I will tell you one thing for your satisfaction, that if you 
shall be induced to bestow as much of your valuable friendship upon 
my admirable wife, as I am inclined to flatter myself you will do, I 
will venture to say{that you will not be long before you discover her 
secret. Her manner of thinking, her manner of speaking, will be sure 
to betray her—and I will not deny that I shall be heartily glad of it; 
for in this di-tinguished country, at any rate, she will then enjoy the 
possession of the fame which she has so wantonly sported with, and, I 
may say, thrown away in Europe. Yes, Mrs. Beauchamp, though J 
know she would quarrel with me for saying so, I really shall be de- 
lighted if you find her out.” 

‘* And so, I guess, shall | be too!” returned Mrs, Beauchamp, with 
great animation. ‘ Oh! it would be tirst-rate delightful to turn round 
some day, smack upon her, and call her by her false name, I shall 
enjoy it to be sure! and you must not refuse, major, to give me a 
little token, now and then, if you see I am in the right way, and cry 
‘Burn!’ as the children do when they are playing hide-and-seek,” 

‘‘As much as I can venture to do so without getting into a scrape, I 
certainly will,” he replied ; ‘‘ for depend upon it, I shall enjoy the joke 
as much as you will, And may I then hope, my dear madam, that 
now you are aware what Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s object is in coming to 
this country, you willextend a helping hand to her; and by giving her 
the assistance of native information (without which it is absolutely im- 
possible that such a work can be satisfactorily produced) enable her at 
once to do justice to her own talents, and to the magnificent subject 
she has undertaken.” 

‘There is nothing in all creation, sir, that I should so much like to 
do!” eagerly returned Mrs. Beauchamp. ‘ All the women in the 
Union—the white women, of course, I mean—are counted good pa- 
triots—indeed, they are pretty considerable famous for it, but I ex- 
pect that you won't light upon one from Maine to Georgia, as outtops 
me in that respect; and what my mind has undergone in the way of 
rage at all the horrible, scandalous, lying books, as have been spit out 
by the envy of the old country against us, is a great deal more than I 
will choose to describe. But it it is quite droll to think what I said to 
your lady last evening, major—why she must have thought I was a 
witch to be sure.” 

‘‘ What did you say to her, madam?” demanded he, with every ap- 
pearance of eager curiosity. 

“ What then,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘she never mentioned to 
you? she never told you that I had been talking o_o of such a 
book as what you have now been speaking of, and saying what an out- 
rageous beautiful success it was sure to have in the Union, if it was 
m 2 
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but written with decent attention to truth, and such a conformity to 
the merits of the country as the indwellers in it, who every body must 
allow are the only proper judges, would be likely to approve 4 Did 
not your lady say any thing about this, mayor a 

No, nota word,” he rephed. 

Dear me! how very odd.” 

‘* Not the least odd in the world, my dear lady,’ he replied, “ as you 

would be ready to allow, cid you know Mrs. Allen Barnaby better. 
She has so much deheate reserve about her on every pomt at all rela- 


tive to her literary pursuits, that Tam persuaded nothing could have 


prevatied upon her to touch upon the subject.” 

My!  Hlow anaccountable remarkable that a lady of such first- 
rate smart talents, should be so uncommon shy about it ! But it seems 
asit what you was so kind as to mention just now, could 
never come to pass, I mean as regarding any use Limight be of about 
making her take a riyeht view of things. blow wall she ever be able to 


abide my telling her that | khnow what she is about 7’ demanded the 


tome, sit, 


anxious female patriot, 

* Your (yuae stion, my deat Mrs. Beauchamp, enables me while ] 
reply to it, to give you another characteristic tratt of my admirable 
wile—vyou must forgive my calling her so. The fact 1s, that exactly in 
allusion to her own great literary success 


pr portion us she “avol Is all 
her efforts, she se ‘dulously eulti- 


with all who are incapable of assisting 
vates every possible opportunity of entering into discussion with those 
whom she mmagmes can give her any species of information on the 
themes about which she is envaged. Doubt not, therefore, that at you 
will have the excessive kindness to give her the advantage of your 
Knowledge of the COUNEPY and its inhabitants, she will not only enter 
with you on the subject with the most open-hearted frankness, but 
will listen to every word you utter with equal respect and grautade ; 
and thus, my dearest lady, you will be the means of at length sending 
mto the world such a work upon the United States of America as may 
safely be dk pends don as authentic.” 

‘Then T wish T may be tlogved like a nigger if | dont devote myself 
to the business, body and soul!” replied Mrs. Beauchamp, her whole 
countenance kindling with patriotic energy. Mrs. Allen B: irnaby 
has nothing to do, but just to say when she wants me, and I'll be 
ready to give up all the frohes in creation, rather than not be ready to 

Yes, major, please Heaven, the Stars and the Stripes shall 
have yustice done to them at last! Let your lady only do as you Say 
and mind me, and all that I have cot to tell her, and it her book don’t 
prove to hes worth a pre cious deal more than its weight in gold, then 
say that Tam a false-hearted woman, and send me to the Peni- 


go to her. 


tentiary. 

Major Allen Barnaby felt that if he talked all day he could add 
nothing to the impression he had already made ; he therefore rose, 
and took a most respecttul leave, saying that he should immediately 
announce to his fortunate wife the happiness that awaited her, 

While this conversation had been going on at one end of the long 
balcony, a tete-d-téfe equally exclusive was proceeding at the other. 
Aume Beauchamp, who had taken her mother’s arm as they left the 
breaklast-room, retained it ull they reached the balcony ; but there she 
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dropped it, because Mrs. Beauchamp walked towards a seat which had 
no orange-tree in full flower near it; and therefore the young lady 
turned her steps the other way, and seated herself where one of these 
fravrant shrubs was inthe greatest Malaprop perfection, Perhaps, 
Mayor Allen Barnaby’s being at her mother’s side, might have made 
this movement rather more decided than it would have been without it: 
for Annie, too, was a patriot, and though a kind-hearted and sweet- 
tempered girl in other respects, certainly nourished, ay, and earefully 
nourished too, a pretty considerably strong preyudice and dislike, not 
ouly to the whole English nation to particular, but to each and all of 
the unfortunate individuals from that country with whom = she had 
ever made acquaintance. In fact, fa stranger were presented to her, 
it was enough for Annie to know that he was an Englishman, in order 
to set all her faculties to work, in order ** to read him backwards.” 

If such a one, enchanted by her very uncommon beauty, tmadver- 
tently permitted his eye to rest for a moment on her lovely face, ‘ he 
was the most ill-bred and impertinent of men.” Did an English tra- 
veller venture to mention any beauty either of nature, or of art, that 
he had left behind him, she would exclaim to her neighbour, 

“Only listen tohim! Can you conceive any thing more absurd and 
insutterable ? Instead of employing his time in examining our glorious 
and unequalled country, there he sits, you see, talking of his own! 

Poor, paltry, miserable, little atom of au island as it is!’ 

If her beautiful eyes beheld a tall Englishman, ‘* he looked like the 
mast of a ship’ — if a short one encountered the same doubtful 
blessing, **he was a caricature of Tom Thumb” —if gracious and 
graceful as the Apollo, she was ‘‘ convinced he must be a dancing- 
master ;”’ and if his conversation betrayed any traces of learning, she 
would exclaim to her nearest friend, 

“Oh! for mercy’s sake take me out of hearing of that odious school- 
master. Iam as certain as that I live that he comes from one of those 
hateful abysses of superstition and slavery that they call Oxford and 
Cambridge !—the very sight of him makes me ill!” 

Such being the state of her feelings, it was not very surprising that 
she preferred her favourite orange-tree to being seated near Major 
Allen Barnaby, 

But if Annie's chief motive for the preference, was simply getting out 
of the way of an Englishman, she was unlucky; for scarcely had she 
placed herself at her ease, witha little tabouret for her pretty feet, anda 
cushion for her elbow to rest upon, than Mr. Egerton not only an 
Englishman, but a Cantab to boot, had the audacity to approach her. 
Now, to say truth, Mr. Egerton, notwithstanding talents of a very 
high order, excellent principles, and a heart replete with a multitude 
of amiable qualities, was fully as much under the influence of prejudice 
as Annie Beauchamp herself. 

In common with a multitude of young Englishmen, whose ripening 
faculties during the last ten years have enabled them to look on upon 
the perilous political drama which has been performing, with clear 
judgment, and views unobscured by early preconceptions of any kind, 
Mr. Egerton, in common with a vast majority of these sages of his own 
age, felt too deep-rooted a reverence for the monarchical institutions 
of his own country, to tolerate the antagonist principles so loudly 
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vaunted throughout the United States of America. Moreover he was 
deeply convinced of the political, as well as of the religious necessity of 
an established faith, for the perfect working of the social contract 
which binds men Lowe ther under one government. Moreover avaln, the 
svstem of slavery was abhorrent to eve ry feeling and fac ‘ulty of his head, 
heart, and soul. Moreover again, he was greatly disposed to misdo! ibt 
the honesty—publie and individual—of any country where bankruptcy 
—publie and DMs tasal was a matter of constant reeurrence and con- 
stant indifference. Moreover again, he exceedingly disliked listening 
to the human voice, when it came to him through the nose of the 

eaker; and finally, approved no dialect of English, but that + hich 
was held to be the standard language of his native land. 

With all these, so ‘strong against the deed,” it may seem strange 
that the young man, after having we ‘IInizh satiated himse.f with travel, 
through pretty nearly every country in Kurope, should have taken it 
into his head to cross the Atlantic in order to visit the land he did not 
love, instead of enjoying the noble fortune and beautiful residence 
which he had inherited in that which he did. 

But the wisest and best among us have their whims, and this expe- 
dition of Egerton’s must, | suppose, be reckoned among them. The 
immediately propelling cause, however, of his setting off, arose at a 
diuner-party, where he met witha pretty-conside rably-famous Ameri- 
can author, who not content with entertaining the e mpany by a 
good set speech of half-an-hour long, in praise of the glorious and im- 
mortal eatibabions of his own coun oni very and all—concluded it 
(not being in one of his best humours that day, on account of an 
English duke having entered the dining-room before him) by rather 
a savage attack on the inzlorious and perishable ones of this. 

Mr. Everton ventured to make an observation or two on the opposite 
side; but the American celebrity cut him short, by saying. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir, if | can’t count your opimioa as any way 
suitable to stand against mine; and my reason ts this ;—-you have seen 
only one of the two countries you are comparing together, and I 
have seen both, and I leave it to any man to say which has the best 
right to be listened to.” , 

‘IT submit, sir, to the foree of your argument,” replied Egerton ; 

. you mus' have it your own wav.” 

But he left not the dinner-table without making a resolution, that 
nowever great the bore might be, he would steam to New York as early 
as possible, and not steam back again till he had visited every state in 
the Union. 

Perhaps there might have been some little irritation of feeling in the 
mood which dictated this resolve ; but he had pledged the promise to 
himself in earnest, and would not have revoked it, even had his after 
thoughts led to still greater repugtiance as to the keeping it, than they 
did. 

** At any rate I shall see Niagara,” said he, ‘* there is an overwhelm- 
ing force of consolation in that.” 

So Mr. E wzerton set forth, and had already very nearly performed his 
destined task at the time of our meeting him at New Orleans. 

Excepting the person of Miss Beauchamp, which with a degree of 
candour of which he really felt proud, he acknowledged to himself was 
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by far the loveliest he had ever seen in any land; and, perhaps, ex~ 
cepting also, her dress (the capricious sort of plainness of which rather 
piqued his taste to the acknowledgment that no garment more mere- 
tricious ever so well became a female form), with these two exceptions 
made, Mr. Egerton was by no means disposed to think that Miss 
Beauchamp was in any degree better suited to his taste, than the rest 
of her countrywomen, He had dined twice in her company, and his 
attention had been particularly drawn to her by the uncommon beauty 
which scarcely a child could have passed by unheeded; but he had 
thought her manner exceedingly defective. There was no amenity, 
no tranquil grace, no smoothness init. Whatever she said, seemed 
spoken fearlessly, as if from very perfect indifference as to whether she 
might give thereby pleasure or not. And then her voice, though na- 
ture had really given her organs which should have rendered it a very 
sweet one, had something in its intonation which grated, as it were 
against his feelings. It could hardly be called a nasal voice, but yet 
there was a sort of singing cadence in it, which drew off the attention 
(at least of stranger-ears so constituted as those of Frederic Egerton) 
from what she said, to her manner of saying it, and he was perfectly 
ready to call the flexible young voice detestable. Yet for all that, he 
was ready to acknowledge, that he had hitherto not seen quite enough of 
her to judge her fairly; and he gravely determined that he would not 
be unjust, no, not even on a point of so absolutely no importance, as 
whether a trumpery American girl were a little more or a little less dis- 
agreeable. 

In conformity with this high-principled resolve, he had sought to 
converse with her on more occasions than one, but hitherto with very 
little success; and upon seeing her accompany her mother into the 
balcony, while nearly all the rest of the company were scattering 
themselves elsewhere, he followed for the purpose of advancing his phi- 
losophical study of this peculiar specimen of the race, he had crossed 
the Atlantic to scrutinize, 


Cuap. XI. 


Tue vulgar but expressive old phrase, ‘‘ there is no love lost be- 
tween them,” might have been applied with the most perfect correct- 
ness to Miss Annie Beauchamp and Mr. Frederic Egerton; but they 
wore their dislike, such as it was, with a difference. “ye 

The gentleman, as we have seen, being rather persevering in his pur- 
pose of knowing more of the young lady, while the young lady, if left 
to herself would have been perfectly well contented had she been 
assured that she should never see the young gentleman again. Nor 
did this difference arise from the fact on his part that he was ready to 
acknowledge her the most beautiful person he had ever seen ; for on 
hers she was equally ready to acknowledge that he was by many de- 
grees the handsomest person she had ever seen, and at the centre of 
both hearts there was the thought, ‘* But oh! so perfectly American!” 
and—* But oh! so perfectly English!” the difference therefore arose 


from temper. 
Annie was less speculative than Mr. Egerton—at least, when her 
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mind was so co mpletely made up on a subject, as she felt it to be on 
the present occasions and Mr. kb: vertoun Was more disposed to alia- 
Ivze, even thou: oh conscious that he already knew what the result 
must be. . 

‘IT suppose this is about the coolest place in New Orleans, Miss 
Beauchamp,” said Egerton, venturing to seat himself on the farthest 
extremity of the long wooden sort ot sofa which the young lady OCcCU- 
} it d. 

‘* | dare say there may be a great many much cooler, for those who 
know any thing about the place. Strangers never know where to look 
for any thing, * returned Miss Annie Beauchamp, without conde- 
scending to turn her eyes towards him, 

‘* Your observation is in contiadiction to the remark generally made 
upon travellers, Miss Beauchamp. It has been often said that we 
almost all of us know more of the countries we visit than the natives 
themselves. For travellers, you know, make it their especial business 
to tind out every thing, while those who remain at home, find only 
what happens to come in their way. 

Annie drew her beautiful lips together for a moment, as if she did 
not imtend to make any reply; but, upon second thoughts, she said, 
‘© T believe that would be perfectly true, particularly if speaking of 
English travellers; provided the word disagreeable were added to the 
word thing,” 

* What an odious girl!" mentally exclaimed the young man; “ and 
with such profound ignorance too! What on earth does she know ot 
Lnglish travellers ?” 

And then he cast a glance towards her, and took in at that glance, 
certainly without intending it, such a face, such a form, and such an 
attitude, as are only exlibited on the earth at intervals, to show what 
a woman may be when no earthly accidents have arisen to injure the 
original intention of Heaven. 

It is rather an old observation that “ beauty will have its effect,’ 
butitis not the less true for its antiquity, and Frederic Egerton at that 
moment, if he did not quite forgive her, telt more disposed to hear her 
speak again than he had ever done betore. 

‘** Have you travelled much yourself, Miss Beauchamp ?”" said he, 

a very rentle accent, and not at allas if he were angry. 

« Alas, no!” she re plied, without any caustic accent either, and as if 
regardless that it was only a detestable Englishman who asked the 
question; but it was one that touched feelings with which his nation 
had nothing to do, and she forgot herself. 

‘** You have not, however, lost much time as yet. If you love tra- 
velling, what is there to prevent your enjoying it 2’ 

‘* Oh, there is nothing in the world, Lex xpect, to prevent my enjoying 
it, except our not being ‘able to set out. But if I can’t make it convene 
to travel in a coach, I'll travel ina waggon, and if that won't do, I'll just 
get = on foot; for living as we do, in the finest country in the 
world, it’s a first-rate sin not to see it all over.” 

" The n you have no inclination to go beyond your own country ?— 
you do not wish to travel in Europe ? ‘aa 

Annie looked up at him for a moment, and it was a very saucy 
glance which shot from her sparkling eye as she did so. She ‘seemed 
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on the eve of saying something very particularly anti-European, but 

she restrained it, and only turned aside her head and laughed. 

‘1 should like to know what you are laughing at,” said Egerton, 
quite determined upon not condescending to be angry with any thing 
so exceedingly ignorant and silly as the opinions of Miss Annie Beau- 
champ, and at the same time feeling it quite fair to make her talk, 
that he might have the twofold amusement of looking at and quizzing 
her. ‘* Pray tell me,” he continued, ‘ wae there is laughable in the 
idea of tri welling beyond the United States 

** The joke lies, she answered, after a moment's consideration, ‘ in 
the notion of any one’s wanting to see that musty, fusty, little bit of 
the old world which vou call Europe, when they may remain to explore 
the opening glories ‘of this bright, young world, which we call Ame- 
rica, and that, too, with the proud privilege of being one of its citizens.’ 

‘* Poor little fool!” thought Egerton. ‘** What a pity that such eyes 
as those, should have nothing better to inspire their wonderful expres- 
sion, than the fables of a handful of crackbrained, conceited repub- 
licans !”’ 

Yet still he wished her to say more, and therefore resumed the con- 
versation with great civility. 

‘* Do you mean, Miss Beauc hamp, that after having become well 
acquainted with the land of your birth, you shall feel no curiosity to 
see any other ?—partic ularly that, for instance, whence the first white 
inhabitants of your own highly-approve od Jand derived their origin ?” 

There was something in the wording of this speech that seemed to 
irritate the young American. She did not look either as if she meant 
not to answer it, but she paused for a moment or two as if to select 
words for the purpose. 

‘Curiosity? Shall I have any curiosity to visit the tombs of my 
vastly respectable great grandfathers? Why, upon my word, sir, if no 
better reward can be proposed to me for the trouble and fatigue of 
crossing the Atlantic, than seeing the crumbling relics of a thoroughly 
worn-out race, | really think it would be a great deal wiser to stay at 
home.” 

Mr. Egerton now smiled a little himself; upon perceiving which, 
the colour of the beautiful Annie mounted to her temples, and the 
glance she gave him certainly amounted to a flash of indignation. This 
was hardly fair; he had borne her laugh more patiently. However, 
he thought it was very amusing to look at her in all her various moods, 
and thinking, perhaps, that he: should not greatly mind it even if she 
boxed his ears, he looked as grave as he could, and replied, 

‘*Of course you have studied, as an elementary part of your educa- 
tion, the present state of the mother-country, relatively to the rest of 
Europe, or rather to the rest of the world? I believe the comprehen- 
sive plan of American female education considers this study as abso- 
lutely indispensable ?” ” 

- Yes, sir, ’ she very gravely re plied, “it does. And I do assure 
you that of all our studies, it is this which most awakens in our hearts 
that most excellent gift of pity, and those gentle feelings of commise- 
ration, which Christian teachers consider it one of their first duties to 
create and cultivate. We are quite aware that the noble race of men, 
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which now peoples the broad surface of the United States, must hav® 
derived their origin from a stock, possessing the materials of greatness. 
And we look back upon this race with such moderate feelings of atlec- 
uionate interest, as a rational man experiences for the dust of his great, 
great, great grandfather. But as we know that it pleased the Almighty 
Mover of nations, to cause the estimable remnant of the community to 
forsake the falling country, when they perceived that it was become un- 
worthy of them, and to seek refuge here, our affections naturally and ra- 
tionally fix themselves upon the brave transatlantic portion of the race; 
not only because they are the fathers of the people to whom we belong, 
but also because the very reason for the ortginal separation, as well as 
for the immortal secondary one, proves beyond the reach of any ques- 
tion on the subject, that THEY are worthy of all reverence and atlection, 
and that those they left are NoT—though thev are indeed, and ever 
will be, while they are permitted to ret ain their political existence at all, 
the objects of very sincere compassion.’ 

‘Upon my word, Miss Beauchamp, we are, or ought to be, exces- 
sively obliged to you,” returned Egerton, not knowing whether he felt 
most surprised or provoked by the young lady’s grandiloquent ha- 
rangue ; ‘** permit me to return t! hanks,” he added, rising and making 
her a low bow, * for the testimony you have be en pleased to exhibit of 
your benevolence towards the English nation.’ 

** Poor people!” murmured Annie, casting her eves down with a sort 
of pitying dejection, and at the same time heaving a deep sigh. 

Egerton, puzzled and plagued by the strange form the young lady’s 
patriotism had now taken, looked at her with as much curiosity as ad- 
miration, while she continued to retain her whimsically plaintive atti- 
tude; but when she furtively raised her eyes again, there was an 
expression in them which mi ide him shrewdly suspect she was only 
amusing herself at his expense, and that it was malice towards him, 
rather then the love she boasted for her country, which had inspired her. 
If this were the case, he felt that the litde .cpublican had the advan- 
tage of him; and as the idea crossed his mind, it was doubtful 
whether he were more piqued or provoked. The former feeling 
prompted him to continue the conversation, in the hope of being able 
to use weapons of somewhat the same nature, in his detence, while the 
latter suggested the wisdom of leaving the very absurd young lady to 
herself. But while he yet doubted, the question was decided for him 
by Major Allen Barnaby’s bowing himself off—a ceremony which was 
immediately followed by Mrs. Beauchamp’s advancing towards them, 
and saying, 

a Come, Annie, my daughter, 1 want you in my chamber—I have 
got one or two jobs that J] expect you must do for me—and besides, I 
have got something to say to you.” 

Thus summoned, Annie gave one rapid, wicked glance at the coun- 
tenance of the young Englishman, and with a slight, parting bow, re- 
tured. 

Egerton replaced himself on the bench, and fell into a fit of 
musing. 

‘* She is insufferable !"’ he muttered, “ | cannot endure her !” 

A movement of impatience caused him to rise again and pace the 
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long balcony of which, luckily for his irritated feelings, he had the 
sole possession, with slow and discontented- sounding strides. 

‘¢ | hate the country!” he ejaculated, half anh ‘‘T hate and de- 
test it from one end to the other. The negroes and Indians are the 
only interesting part of the population, and the only thing approaching 
to civilized society that I have enjoyed since I -_ was at the Ger- 
man village at—at—at—Heaven knows where. Would to Heaven 
that this self-inflicted penance were over! I must steam up that nasty 
muddy Mississippi, or I break faith with myself, which I never will do, 
had every house I could enter half a dozen Miss Annie Beauchamps 
in it—and a pretty company they would make! Well enough, to be 
sure, to the eye—but able to sting a man to death with their odious 
tongues ! To-day is Wednesday. Steamboats, I believe, go every 
day. Thursday, ‘that’s to-morrow. I wish to Heaven I could go to- 
morrow; but that I cannot do, because I have promised the priggish Mr. 
Horatio Timmsthakle to go to the French play with him. But [ must 
speak about my linen from the laundress for Saturday. I will posi- 
tively not stay in this detestable house a single moment longer than 
Saturday.” 

And having thus soothed his irritation, he stalked through the saloon 
into the hall, and out of the house, having encountered a negress in the 

way, to whom he gave strict orders that his linen should be in his room 
ready for packing “by Friday night. This sort of notable thoughtful- 
ness having been taught him by necessity, in consequence of his having, 
for the first time in his life since he left college, set off upon a journey 
without a servant; a piece of self-denial to which he was advised by 
one who knew by experience the effect of the United States upon an 
English domestic. 

Mrs. Beauchamp and her daughter meanwhile, mounted the stairs, 
and having reached one of the apartments sacred to their own use, the 
elder lady closed the door of it, and making the fair Annie sit down 
near her, began to address her as follows : 

“«T have something to tell you, my dear child, that will, I expect, go 
straight right away to your feelings as it did to mine. _ 1 know how 
you have been brought up, my daughter, and it is an out-and-out im- 
possibility that you should not have all your high patriotic notions set 
dlazing by what I am going to tell you.” 

Annie listened very ‘attentively, but had she spoken the truth and 
the whole truth concerning what was passing at her heart, she would 
have said, ‘* No more patriotism just now, dear mamma, if you please, 
because | have been working so hard at it, that I am right-down tired.” 
But of course she said nothing of the kind, and Mrs, Beauchamp went 
on. 

‘‘ You know only too well, my dear child, how shamefully the United 
States have been abused, vilified, and belittled by all the travellers who 
have ever set foot in them for the purpose of writing books about us. 
I don’t say too much, do I Annie? when I declare that this has 
tively amounted to a regular national calamity; and I'll give any one 
leave to judge what it must be to the feelings of a free people, who 
know themselves to be the finest nation in the world, to have one atro- 
cious, unprincipled monster after another, come and write volumes upon 
volumes, in order to persuade the rest of the world that we are lots 
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behind-hand with every body, instead of being, as we really are, 
first and foremost of the whole world. Doesn’t it drive one mad, 
Annie ¢” 

‘It drives one into very great anger, mamma,” replied her daughter, 
with something like a sigh. 

“Well, then, my darling, what will you say to my first-rate, unac- 
countable good luck, when I tell you that I have just been applied to 
by the most gentlemanlike E uropean, to iny fancy, that ever put foot 
in the States, to assist with my information, my fee lings, and my opinions, 
in composing a work, the express object of which is, to do justice, at 
ant, to the Union ?” 

‘And who, mamma, is the author you are to assist ?” 

** My dear, it is the lady the most striking and distinguished in ap- 
pearance of the new party that came to the house yesterday. She 
looks like a woman of a very commanding intellect ; and her husband 
has just told me that she has been a most admired author for years in 
her own country, only that she is of too retired a character ever to have 
put her name to any of her works.” 

‘Is it that enormously tall and stout woman, mamma?” de- 
manded Anuie. 

‘* Yes, my dear, it is the lady who is the stoutest of the party; it is 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby.’ 

‘1 should not have fancied her a particularly shy person,” said Annie, 
gently. 

‘¢T must insist upon it, child,” returned Mrs. Beauchamp, with a 
great deal of energy, ** that you do not permit yourself to take up any 
absurd prejudices against this lady, who, I positively declare, seems 
sent by Heaven to do us justice. And remember, if you please, my 
daughter, how very little you know about the higher classes of people 
ink ngland. Depe ‘nd upon it, that whatever you see in her, which 
strikes you as being out of the common way, Is just the greatest proof 
of her rank and fashion. You heard what ‘ghe said yesterday about 
going tocourt? And though, as a citizen of a free country, I thought 
it my duty to put in my say against courts altogether, and all such- 
like abuses of the human intellect; nevertheless, | am not such a fool 
as to be ignorant that none but the very highest classes of all, are ever 
pe ‘rmitted to come withinside the walls that hold the queen ; and 
though | hate and despise all such tyranny, it is quite right, in such a 
case as this, to remember all we do know of their abominable old- 
fashioned ways, in order that we may understand a little what we are 

about, which is the way, you know, to avoid disagreeable blunders. I 
am sure nobody will suspect me, such a thoroughgoing patriot as I 
am, for being likely to have any over-great respect for queens and 
princes, and such- like; and I dare say, Annie, you heard the consider- 
able sharp set down I gave her yesterday on that very subject: but for 
all that, | know what | know; and it is something, I can tell you, in the 
way of good luck, when one is getting a little close and familiar with 
an English family, to tind that they have been at court. In course, 
our first feeling ought always to be suspicion about every body that Is 
English; and it is very convenient, by times, to get at the whole truth 
about people. Don’ t vou think so, my dear ?”’ 

‘s Yes, mamma,’ ’ replied Annie, ratuer absently; for indeed she was 
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not much thinking of what her mother had said, having been oceupied 
during nearly the whole time they had been together in endeavouring 
to recollect all she had said to Mr. Egerton, and was rather tormenting 
herself with the fear that she had not been sufficiently caustic and se- 
vere in her manner of treating him. 

Luckily for the harmony of the dialogue (for Mrs. Beauchamp liked 
to be attended to), this indifference on the part of the young lady was 
not remarked, and her mother, still in the highest goodhumour, went 
on to explain a project she had conceived, by which every part of Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby’s important work might be benefited by her information 
and superintendence. 

‘And now, my dear,” said she, ‘1 must make you acquainted with 
what I propose to do, and it is a great satisfaction, my daughter, for 
me to know that it is just exactly the very thing you will like best. 
You know, Annie, how often you have been at father and me about 
taking you to travel up and down a little, that you might see and know 
something of the glories of the Union, over and beyond what all my 
teaching could make you understand. Well, my dear, and you know, 
too, that I have always promised that travel you should to Washington 
and to Niagara, and, one after the other, to all the Atlantic cities if we 
could make it convene with father’s will and pleasure. But up to this 
day, Annie, I have never been able to get any thing better from him 
than just off and on sort of promises; and his reason for putting it off 
so everlasting was, that though he loved you and I, too, a deal better 
than his eyes—and I am quite availed that he speaks no more than the 
truth when he says it—yet that for the soul of him he can’t make up 
his mind to travel hither and yon, as he says we want to do, till we get 
east of sunrise, without a man companion for him to speak to—and 
that’s why for he keeps us at boarding everlasting, which we two don’t 
overmuch approbate either of us. But just observe how the matter 
stands now. These smart, clever people, and a large party of ’em too, 
with two men, you see, are actually going right ahead to make the 
tour of the Union. And the major, the authoress lady’s husband, loves 
a quiet game of piquet, father says, as well as he does himself. And 
that he found out last night when they started off together, you know, 
after dinner. Now it does seem to me, Annie, that nothing ever did 
convene so perfect as this. Here's the lady come on purpose to write 
a book on the Union, but honestly confessing that she don’t know the 
name of one State from another, and, in course, still less about all the 
remarkabilities of our glorious and immortal constitution, and other 
requirements for such a business, whether about ourselves or our works. 
Well! then there’s me, ready and willing to supply all she wants, and 
though I say it that shouldn’t, no ways badly qualified for that same 
business either, seeing that ever since 1 was a girl at college I have 
been always celebrated for my patriotism, and had a heart in ny bosom 
ready to tight for the stripes and the stars, if such a thing was wanted, 
as father has told me scores of times. Then next comes father him- 
self—wanting and wishing of all things in creation to please his dar- 
ling Annie, by taking her a touring, but never having the heart to set 
out, on account of having nobody in the evenings to take a cigar and a 
hand of cards with him. So, then, to answer to that, comes the ma- 
jor, as ready to do both, as the sun to rise in the morning. And then 
next there’s your darling beautiful self, my daughter, having your own 
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heart's wish at last, and setting out on your travels for everlasting , Stop 
you who can. Now what do you think of allthis, Annie? Isn’ tit a 
pretty considerable piece of good fortune, daughter ?—Say.” 

Annie had changed colour more than once during the progress of her 
mother’s harangue, not a word of which escaped her, for the absent fit 
was quite gone. Had Mrs. Beauchamp been less completely occupied 
by her own share in the proposed arrangement, it is probable that she 
would have perceived that Annie’s sensations in hearing them detailed 
were not of unmixed satisfaction ; but partly because she was too intent 
upon all she had in her head to see very clearly what was before her 
eyes, and partly because she felt so very certain of her daughter's 
delight at the scheme, that she would scarcely have believed “her In 
earnest had she objected to it, she perceived not these latent symptoms 
of dissatisfaction, and excl: retry even before she was answered, 

‘* | knew you would be in raptures !” 

Annie let it pass, and only smiled, which she certainly did the more 
easily because a portion at ‘least of the information she had received 
was decidedly agreeable, though she thought that if she had had the 
ordering of the scheme things might have *‘ convened” more perfectly 
to her altlcatlass than they did at present. 

Her objections, however, whatever they were, she kept to herself; 
and when she spoke at last, it was to say that she was very vlad 
indeed, that she was going to see something more of the glorious 
and unrivalled country to which she had the honour of belonging, 
than merely Big-Gang Bank, Charles Town, New Orleans, and 
Natches. 

‘* You are quite right, Annie, quite and entirely right,” replied her 
mother. ‘* | have been a great traveller in my day, a very great tra- 
veller; and from my high connexions in different States, have al- 

ways been among people of the very first standing,—and to my mind,” 
she added, “ no young lady’s education can be complete till she has 
pretty well seen the Union through. However, my dear, we have no 
great cause to complain of father either, as yet, for we must remember 
that you won't be seventeen till fall, and so ore i is no great time lost. 
But there is one thing, Annie, that in a small way troubles me, and I 
will tell you what it is, my daughter, because T have a notion that 
you mi cht give us a little help, if you'll be clever enough to do what I 

wish.” 

‘* What is it, mamma ?” said Annie, with one of her beautiful smiles, 
**T am ready to do any thing to please you,’ 

‘That’s a jam girl—and this is it then. Those two elderly-looking 
women, you know, that have come along with this celebrated authoress, 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, I can’thelp having a fancy that they must be people 
of great consequence, because they are both of them so unaccountable 
ugly and stupid, that I don’t see the likelihood of any Christian soul 
taking the trouble of bringing them out, all this eternity of a voyage, 
if they were not; or, at auy rate, they must be somebody that this 
new ie ndof mine, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, must think a good deal or, 
and of course would not like to have slighted. And the truth is, 
+ at that as I know I shall have enough to do to fully enlighten the 
mind of the writing lady about the Union, I don’t look forward at all, 
I can tell you, to having any time to bestow upon them; and as to 
your father, his hatred of ugly old women is so great, that 1 expect 
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nothing in creation would make him consent to my scheme, except 
just the pleasing you, and having his game of piquet from sundown 
to bedtime, without having the trouble of trotting out to look for a 
playfellow, which I calculate he abominates further than most things. 
This being the way the case lies, darling, what I want of you is, that’ 
you would just be a little conversable and genteel in your attentions to 
these two poor, queer old souls. Will you, dear, as your share and 
payment for all the beautiful miles you are going to travel? Will you, 
Annie ?—Say.” 

“Certainly, mamma. If I am to travel with these English people, 
I will endeavour to be as civil to them asT can. But [ expect they 
will find me very dull company, for it is rarely that I find much that I 
should like to say to any strangers, and especially to English. But 
don’t think I object, dear mamma, whenever I can find any thing to say, 
it shall always be said to them.” 

‘Oh! but Annie, you must be very civil to the major, aud to his 
lady into the bargain, and also to the splendid-looking young lady, 
their daughter, and to the foreign gentleman, their son-in-law ; or else, 
mercy on me! we shall be getting into a terrible scrape, I guess, and 
have Madam Barnaby saying in her book, that whatever the rest of the 
country may be, the young ladies are the most disagreeable and least 
elegant people throughout the Union. Don’t be doing any thing to 
get that said, Annie!” 

‘Mamma! I will do my very best to please you,” replied her 
daughter, very gravely; ‘‘ but there is one thing that I will not pro- 
mise, because in my heart I don’t believe it is one that I could ever 
perform. I cannot promise you to speak very often to the married 
young lady, the daughter.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp frowned and shook her head. 

‘* IT see by your louks, Annie,” said she, ‘‘ that you are getting into 
one of your obstinate fits, when you will pretend to know what people 
are better than your mother does, which of all impossibilities is the 


most impossible, and you a girl under seventeen! Now don’t, Annie, 
don’t! There’s a fine girl! Don’t vex me, just when I am trying to 
do my very best to serve my dear persecuted country, and to please you 
into the bargain! It is very cruel of you, Annie, very.’ 

And poor Mrs. Beauchamp looked very much as if she were going to 
cry; but her beautiful daughter ran to her, and drove away every in- 
dication of the kind by a kiss. 

‘« Trust me, mamma,” she said, ‘I have promised you that I will 
do the best I can, and so I will. Shall I go this very minute and find 
out these Miss Perkinses ?—that is the name, I expect, isn’t it, mamma? 
Shall I go to them now, wherever they are, and ask them if they will take 
a walk in the balcony ? I am sure it must be cooler than the room they 
have got, poor things ; for Cleopatra told me that our sly lump of soft 
sodder, Mrs. Carmichael, had persuaded them to lodge themselves in a 
little hole of a garret looking exactly west, that she might keep a de- 
cent room vacant, in case any of her ‘‘ regular New Orlines Bows,” as 
she calls them, should offer themselves. I will go to them directly, 
shall I 2?” 

‘‘ Yes do, darling, and I will go too, and see if 1 can find my new 


friend, Mrs. Allen Barnaby.” 
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‘“‘ Pray, mamma,” said Annie, rising to depart, ‘ have you said any 
thing to papa vet about your trav elling scheme 2”’ 

“No, my dear, I have not,” replied her mother, with a smile; ‘“ but 
that is only because I have had no opportunity ; I don't fear any oppo- 
sition, Annie, there—you know, pretty nearly as well as I do, deary, that 
if | take care that the piquet and the toddy goes rig ght, nothing else is 
likely to go wrong.” 

Annie knew that as far as the word wrong meant opposition, her 
mother had the best possible grounds, namely, that furnished by many 
years’ experience, for her confidence in having her own way; so she 
said no more, but walked off; shaking her head, however, rather 
mournfully as she went; for though she loved her ‘mother, she loved 
her father too, and often regretted that his habitual indolence, which 
seemed to have absorbed every thing like activity in his character, had 
permitted him to lay himself so completely on the shelf. 


Cuar. XII. 


Annie was the first who succeeded in her quest, for she found the 
spinster sisters sitting most disconsolately in the great saloon, without 
even the semblance of an occupation, unless the ceaseless fanning of 
Miss Matilda could be called such, and by no means in a state of spirits 
to render any conversation they might have together soothing or conso- 
latory to either party. As far as the exciting kind feelings in the breast 
of Miss Be: wuchamp could be advantageous to them, their palpable and 
evident forlornness was in their favour. She looked at them both fora 
moment, and felt, that English or not, they were thoroughly uncomfort- 
able and forlorn, and had they sat with a pedigree in their hands (in- 
stead of a feather fan), a pedigree proving them to be descended in a 
direct line from General Washington, she could not have smiled more 
sweetly, as she stepped forward to address them. 

‘Tam afraid, ladies, you must find it very dull here,” she said, 
seating herself opposite, and about midway between the two. “The 
New Orleans boarding-houses are not very famous for having many 
books, and it’s so hot here in the daytime that strangers hardly dare 
venture into the streets either to look for books or any thing else. But 
mamma and I have plenty up stairs in our own rooms, and we shall be 
very happy to lend you some if you like it.’ 

From the moment she entered, Miss Matilda, who had for many 
hours been meditating on the possibility of coaxing Mrs. Beauchamp 
(evidently the principal personage of the boarding-house set) into pre- 
senting them to some of her New Orleans friends, changed her attitude 
of ill-at-ease indolence, into one of fascinating animation, and she 
immediately replied, ** Thank you a thousand times, my dear Miss 
Beauchamp! How excessively kind and amiable! Yes, my dear 
Miss Beauchamp, I do indeed long fora few of the elegant indulgences 
to which I have ever been accustomed in my own country. Our resi- 
dence is quite at the west-end, and I am perfectly sure that you are 
sufhciently well informed to be aware, Miss Beauchamp, that in London 
nothing gives more decided fashion than that. In short, the fact is, 
that though I have no doubt in the world but that in a short time we 
shall like your country, and all the charming people in it excessively, 
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yet just at this moment, that is, just at first, you know, we do find it 
rather dull.” 

Annie’s only answer to this was a sort of acquiescent bow;.and 
turning her eyes from the elegant speaker, she fixed them then, almost 
by accident, on the pale face of poor Louisa. That really worthy, but 
very unfortunate person, felt at the bottom of her heart that in securing 
her beloved sister from suicide, she had given up every thing in the 
shape of worldly comfort and enjoyment, which had hitherto made her 
own life desirable. And that sister was now looking so exceedingly 
ugly, old, and thin, that Miss Louisa, who watched her with all the 
tender solicitude of a mother, was falling fast into a profound melan- 
choly, from the conviction, that though the promise she had extorted 
from her as the price of her own consent to this unhappy expedition, 
might secure her from self-slaughter, it would not secure her from 
hating the life so preserved; for as she gazed upon her long, pale, peevish 
face, she felt most miserably certain that no gentleman on God’s earth, 
who was in his right senses, would ever think of such a thing as mar- 
rying her. When, therefore, Annie Beauchamp’s eye fell upon her, 
her quiet and usually tranquil features were somewhat agitated by the 
thoughts that had taken possession of her mind, and her light gray 
eyes, which were not very large, had more tears in them than the 
could conveniently hold; but when she caught the glance of the young 
American fixed upon her, she made an effort to smile, and said, in an 
accent that spoke a good deal of gratitude, ‘‘ Indeed, young lady, 
you are very kind.” 

Annie immediately changed her seat for one that was close to her, 
and taking her hand, said cheerfully, ‘* Now then, Miss Perkins, tell 
me what sort of book you like best. Shall it be grave or gay ? 
English or American? Prose or verse ?” 

‘“* Any book,” replied Miss Louisa, very considerably comforted at 
being addressed so kindly, ** any book or newspaper in the world would 
certainly be greatly more agreeable than sitting with nothing at all to 
do, of any sort or kind. But the greatest kindness of all would be 
to give us something that my sister Matilda would like to read. She 
is a far greater reader than I am at all times, my pleasure being more 
in seeing that every thing is tidy and comfortable at home. But poor 
Matilda is very fond of a novel, and if you chanced to have apretty love 
story that she never happened to meet with before, I do think it would 
go further to raise up her spirits than any thing. And if I could but 
see her looking a little happy again it would quite set me up.” 

Annie rose with the intention of immediately ransacking her little 
collection for love; but, as far as her own feelings were concerned, it 
was greatly more for the sake of the elder sister, than for the gratifica- 
tion of the younger ; but Miss Matilda stopped her ere she reached the 
door, exclaiming, ‘Oh! do not go, my dear Miss Beauchamp! A 
little of your delightful conversation will do me more good than all the 
novels in the world! My elder sister is one of the very best and most 
ladylike people in the world, I do assure you; though at present, of 
course, you see her to a disadvantage, so very little dressed as she is, 
and all that; but though she is quite superior as to her fortune and 
station in life, and all those sort of advantages, yet I won’t pretend that 
at her age she would be likely to enjoy a comfortable chat witha young 
June.—vVOL, LXV. NO. CCLVIII. N 
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person like you in the same way that I should do. I need not point 
out to you the difference there is between us in age; it is quite extraor- 
dinary, tsn'tit? A great many people won’t believe that we are sisters. 
But | was going to say that if you happen to have a newspaper, there 
is nothing in the world that Louisa likes so well, aud then while she is 
poring over that, you and I can talk.” 

Miss Beauchamp answered not a word to this, and we have there- 
fore no right, perhaps, to be less discreet concerning her feelings than 
she was herself; but though she spoke not, she bit her beautiful under- 
lip severely, and if she had been sufficiently imprudent to speak at all, 
it would have been in a manner but little likely to assist the object con- 
fided to her by her mamma. She appeared, however, to be entirely 
occupied by taking a thorn out of her tinger, and turned to the window 
in order to attain the degree of light necessary to this delicate opera- 
tion; and then, after the delay ‘of a moment, she again turned to 
leave the room, saying that she would return again in a moment, 

‘* Whata kind, sweet-tempered young thing !" said Miss Louisa, as 
soon as the door was closed. 

‘* A very nice girl indeed,” replied her sister. ‘‘ Her eyes are rather 
too large, and her hair too abundant, and too dark, to satisfy my ideas 
of perfect feminine beauty, but nevertheless she is certainly very pretty 
looking, and most uncommonly agreeable, considering she has never 
seen London, nor even Cheltenham or Brighton. I hope we shall be- 
come exceedingly intimate, for | think we shall suitexactly. Ihave got 
dreadfully tired ,of poor dear Patty, and that’s the truth, though of 
course 1 don’t mean to let any of ’em find it out. But upon my ‘word 
itis enough to make any body sick, hearing her run on so for everlasting 
about her husband ; and, to tell you the truth, Louisa, | am terribly 
afraid her husband begins to think so too; for it is not once, nor twice 
either, that | have seen him yawn as if his jaws would crack, when she 
has been kissing him: and it is plain enough, poor thing, that she does 
not at all approve his taking much notice of any one else, for I have 
got some terrible sour looks from her on board ship when he has ven- 
tesed to come where I was standing to watch the flying fish, or any 
thing of that kind. Away she was, after him ina minute. But I am 
sure she need not have been afraid, for the very last thing I should ever 
think of doing would be encouraging the attentions of a friend’s hus- 
band.” 

‘Oh! dear no! I am sure you would not do any such thing as 
that, Matilda,”’ said her sister, looking rather surprised and shocked at 
the suggestion: ** but | can ‘tsay— w 

Here she was interrupted by the return of Annie, with three thin vo- 
lumes of unmistakable circulating library complexion in one hand, and a 
griy-tinted newspaper in the other. Setting the books down on a table 
by which she passed, Miss Beauchamp approached the meek Louisa 
with a newspaper. 

‘*} am afraid this will not entertain you so well as a London news- 
paper would do, Miss Perkins; but at least you will find one half-column 
down here that is all about England, and you must not be angry if you 
do not find it very civil, because our newspaper people think there is 
no Opportunity ot serving their own country, at once so profitable and 


so cheap as by abusing yours.” 
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This was said in a tone and spirit so very different from that in which 
a short hour or so before the same young lady had discoursed on the 
subject of England to Mr, Egerton, that any person, hearing both, 
may be well tempted to accuse her of inconsistency ; and really | know 
no defence for her, save that she was a young lady,—a class which from 
long usage, by this time grown into something like prescriptive privi- 
lege, holds itself exempt from the necessity of always being of the 
Same opinion. 

‘‘T am very much obliged to you indeed,” said Miss Louisa, re- 
ceiving the odd-looking pages with a smile of genuine pleasure and 
gratitude. ‘It is so very kind of you to think about me /” 

And while Annie still stood beside her, she turned her eyes to the 
paper, and began reading it, to show, perhaps, that she really did take 
great interest in a newspaper. ‘The first, and indeed as it seemed the 
only thing which particularly attracted her attention however on the 
present occasion, was a succession of little dingy pictures, one of 
which appeared to adorn every paragraph in the page which first hap- 
pened to meet her eye. 

‘¢ What are all these little men running meant for?” said Miss Louisa, 
looking up very innocently in the face of her new friend. ‘Is it to 
make the newspaper look pretty 2?” 

Annie laughed. 

‘¢ No, Miss Perkins,” she replied, ‘‘ neither the portraits or the originals 
of these running gentry, are counted very pretty in the United States. 
No! these figures are intended for use, not ornament; they are placed 
there to call the attention of the reader to the advertisement which fol- 
lows, which is always about some runaway slave or other, and is to give 
notice that any one who finds him or her—for the ladies sometimes run 
as well as the gentlemen—is to catch them, and send them back to 
their owners.” 

Miss Louisa, though, as I have said, a very worthy woman, was not 
a very well-informed one, and knew as little about the great transat- 
lantic subject of negro slavery as most people. | Nevertheless she had 
heard of such a thing, and im a general way considered it, like the rest 
of the European world, men, women, and children, to be some- 
thing exceedingly atrocious and unchristian. Without the very slightest 
affectation therefore, for there was no such thing in her, she shuddered 
visibly, as her beautiful companion uttered the above words, and ex- 
claimed involuntarily, ‘‘ Oh dear! oh dear! how very shocking that 
sounds !” 

Miss Beauchamp coloured slightly, and turned away. 

‘‘}] have brought you some books, ma’am,” she said, addressing 
herself to Matilda, after the silence of a moment, ‘‘I am sorry I can- 
not stay with you any longer, but I am obliged to be up stairs.” 

Miss Matilda began a flourishing speech, about sorrow at losing her, 
and gratitude for her books, but before she had half finished the young 
lady had given them both a valedictory nod, and disappeared. The 
situation of both sisters was, however, essentially improved. Louisa 
had not only her newspaper to read, which, despite its melancholy pic- 
tures, was a great deal better than nothing, but she had also the great, 
the very great consolation, of seeing her sister look ten years younger, 
and twenty times less discontented, than before the fair Annie had paid 
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them her unexpected visit, and before she had got three volumes of 
native manufactory, concerning love and matrimony, to read. Nor 
did these favourable symptoms altogether disappear even when she dis- 
covered that her book, though exe ‘eedingly interesting, was not without 
its faults, the greatest of which, in her eyes, was the gross absurdity 
committed by ‘the author in introducing his heroine, as already in the 
perfection of be auty at the ridiculous age of sixteen! This blunder so 
strongly affected her that she ac tually began to think aloud, and ex- 
claimed, without any intention of consulting her sister on the subject, 
“ What a pity to spoil the whole interest by such nonsense as that! 
Any rational person, who knows any thing of human nature, must be 
constantly expecting to hear of her being whipped and put to bed for 
some childish naughtiness or other. There is but one way of my 
finding any interest in the story, I am quite sure, and that way I shall 
take, for it seems beautifully written, and fuil of the most touching 
sentimente—I shall just consider it a misprint, and correct sixteen into 
six-and-twenty at the very least.” 

Perhaps at the bottom of her heart might have lurked the thought 
that to produce the perfection of full-grown femaie sensibility another 
ten years might have been added, with very manifest advantage to the 
interest and the truth of the story. 

But notwithstanding these drawbacks of young love on the one 
hand, and negro slavery on the other, both the sisters felt themselves 
considerably better than the ‘y had done since they landed on the shores 
of the United States. 

The position m: anwhile of the real heroine of these pages was still 
more essentially improved. At the same time that her daughter went 
to visit the Miss Perkinses, Mrs. Beauch: amp, by the aid of the black 
watting-maid, Cleopatra, sought and found the retreat of Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby. ‘The major having, as usual, wandered to a billtard-table, 
his ladv was left in undisturbed possession of ** her chamber,” and 
was employing r herself at the moment her new friend entered, in pre- 
paring for her important literary undertaking, being in the act of 
writing down, ina little blank-paper book, which she had just sewed up 
for the purpose, the heads of various subje ‘cts to which she immediately 
intended to direct her attention. Nothing r could exceed the pleasure 
she felt at seeing Mrs. Beauchamp, exce pt what she expressed, She 
nmediately lard down her pen, and hastening towards her performed a 
ceremonious courtesy, While she frankly extended her hand, which was 
intended to typify and e Xpress, as it were, all the stately dignity of the 
old world, combined with the uns: ophisticated cordiality of the new. 

‘*} hope I don't break in upon you, ma‘am, at a time that don’t con- 
vene ¢” said Mrs. Beauchamp. “IT see that you are already got to 
your writing, which agrees with what your good gentleman told me, 
but now, was s the employment as was most likely tu occupy you just at 
the present.’ 

‘And for that very reason, my dearest Mrs. Beauchamp,” replied the 
animated Mrs, Allen Barn: ‘by, ** fam enchanted beyond what lL am able 
to express, at vour having the excessive kindness to call on me. It is 
here only, Mrs. Beauc hamp, in the retirement of my own apartment, 
that such a visit can be duly ap preciated, I dare say my excellent 
husband, Mayor Allen B: irnaby —one of the best of men, Mrs. Beau- 
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champ—I dare say he may have ventured to hint to you that my pur- 
pose in coming to this most interesting of countries is, in effect, to do 
the very exact thing of which you were so eloquently speaking last 
night ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, he has indeed, ma’am,” replied the 
visiter, ‘‘and | can’t say but what I heard the news with very parti- 
cular pleasure, seeing that you are a lady so every way qualified to 
perform the work proposed, with honour to yourself, and satisfaction to 
those about whose concerns it is your intention to instruct the world. 
And if you do this, ma’am, you will have the glory of achieving just 
what nobody else that has tried, has ever been able to do yet.” 

‘“‘If IT should indeed be so happy,” replied Mrs. Allen Barnaby, 
modestly casting her eyes upon the ground, ‘I feel sure that I shall 
owe it you. I certainly did come to this country solely for the purpose 
of writing upon it; but I always felt, even when most eager to under- 
take the task, that I must fail, as so many others have done before me, 
unless I had the good fortune to form an acquaintance with some ac- 
complished person of my own sex, who should be induced to assist me by 
counsel and information, such as, of course, none but a native can give.” 

‘“* And itis that very thought of. yours, ma’am, I will venture to say, 
that will certify your success,” replied her new friend, “ It is just ex- 
actly what nobody has ever done before, and it is for that very reason, 
I expect, that no traveller has ever yet produced a book upon the 
Union that can justly be called fit to be read.” 

‘* Heaven grant that by your assistance I may avoid their errors !” 
cried Mrs. Allen Barnaby, fervently casting her eyes towards the 
ceiling of the room. ‘ 1 can safely say that no one ever undertook a 
task which caused greater anxiety, or a more ardent desire of suc- 
cess,” 

‘There is no doubt of it, Mrs. Allen Barnaby,—no doubt whatever 
of your success I mean, nor of all the rewards in this world and the 
next, which you will so well deserve to receive,”’ replied Mrs. Beau- 
champ, with an ardour which was considerably more sincere than that 
of her companion.  ‘** You will, indeed, have every advantage,” she 
resumed ; ‘for not only will you see things without prejudice, by 
being made to understand them really as they are, but from having 
been in the habit of writing so much in the old country, you must have 
got the knack of it, as we say, and will find the work come to your 
hand quite easv, I expect.” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Beauchamp, I have written a great deal,” re- 
plied Mrs. Allen Barnaby, witha modest meditative air; “ and though 
during several years of certainly very successful publication, a feeling 
of tmidity, perhaps too long indulged, has prevented my ever meeting 
the public, face to face as | may call it, under my real name, I cannot 
now, as you well observe, feel any of the difficulties of a mere novice. 
I shail, on the contrary, set about my task with that delightful sensa- 
tion of confidence which conscious ability I believe always gives, Do 
Not impute vanity to me, my dear madam, from my saying this; but the 
fact is, that it would be the most contemptible aflectation, were I to pre- 
tend ignorance of the admiration which my writings have produced. I 
have never published any thing, | can truly say, from the moment I first 
handled a pen, without its meeting the most brilliant success, and it 
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would show a great want of common sense on my part, were I to pre- 
tend now to fear that | should fail : and with such a theme too !” 

“It would indeed be folly for any one to suppose such a thing pos- 
sible,” replied Mrs. Beauchamp; ‘* but yet I cannot help thinking 
she added after the meditation of a minute or two, ‘1 cannot help 
thinking, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, that you migut bring your work forward 


in a superior sort of style, as | may say, if you would just consent to 


pul in the title pragre ‘ by the author of *_-whatever previous works of 


vou,rs have had the rreatest SuUCCCSs, | rt ally would strongly advise 
vou to think again and again of this, before you finally make up your 
mind against it.’ 

“Do not mention the subject to me again, I entreat of you, Mrs. 
Beauchamp,” returned the European lady, with some slight display of 
impatience. ‘* You know not, to be sure i ts impossible that you 
should know, how eternally 1 have been—I may say _persec uted in 
Eng.iand with the same request—and having resis cael the most earnest 
entreaties of Apnea of station, even too high for me to venture to 
name, can you really think that IT ought to yiela to any other? 1 teel 
quite certain that when you have thought a little more about it, Mrs. 
Beau hamp, and when you have broug| iL yourse lt to recollect that there 
are in our country, persons—or at any rate one person—whom it is by 
no means easy to refuse, you will perceive and ac knowledge the neces- 
sity of my continued reserve.” 

“Why, as to that, Mrs. Allen Barnaby,” returned the republican 
lady, ‘* | have no great nouen ot any one person be Ing such a vast long 
way before all the rest as you seem to make out: and to say the t ruth. I 

‘ant realize to myself the possibility of such an elegant smart woman 
as you are, being chained up im that way, as | may call wt, by any one. 
Wha, there’s our president now, he’s first and foremost in course, be- 
cause tt has been our will and pleasure to make him so: but, Lord 
bless Vour si ul, Mrs. Allen Barna! \. he might ask any one of us to 
do anv thing trom Ju \ to efernity, and it would hever come into our 
heads to do It, ublieSs madeed for som protitable object of our own, 
Which is quite another thing, and what all sensible men will calculate 
upon dong atall times. But for giving way to him for any other rea- 
son, he may march trom Washington very conside rably east of sunrise, 
be lore he will tind ali bOodYV ready to Go any such meanness. llowever, 
we won t talk any more politics just al present, and Instead of it 1 want 
vou to show me what vou have J tted down there.” 

Lod Mrs. Beauchamp, with a little natural and national cunosity, 
did just peep at the foolscap page which lay, half filled in large charac- 
lers, aller the tnanner of a tList, before Mrs. Allen Barna} Vv. Thi it 
lady's MS. however was not, as it seemed, vel ready for ex: mination, 
bor, with a wood deal ol Gig iiit d Invstery, she laid a blank sheet over 
that pon which she had written, and said, “Not vel, dearest Mrs. 
Beauchamp, not vet, if you please, though this very paper, which | 
how conceal, is written ¢ Apressiv that | iuay Communicate it to you, But 
as vet | am not bully pre pared Lo do il. It wall contain, when tilled uD, 


ai dist of qu sStighs to be addressed to vourself, on the paruicular th mes 


that IT shall COUsIGder «a Most uecessary to touch Upon Tt the course of 


My work; and may 1 not hope that vou will kindly condescend lO ah- 
swer them 2” 
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“And that’s just what my very heart is longing and burning to do,” 
repl ied Mrs. Beauchamp, her handsome face in a glow of patriatic ex- 
citement, ‘and I do hope it won't be long before you are ready to 
begin.” 

‘Tf any immediate arrangements for our being a good deal together 

can be made, my dearest lady, | should be ready to begin our important 

pase rvs directly. In short, the major has promised to bring me 
home several whole quires s of paper to-day, besides a large quantity of 
pens, and a bottle of ink, So you may see, my dear madam, from my 
giving him such a commission, that | have no intention to de ‘lay the 
business. However, I charged him to buy the paper at diflerent shops, 
for fear of creating suspicion of what Iwas about, 1 always took the 
same precaution in London, when [ began a new work.” 

“Dear me! Did you really? How very cautious!’ And then, 
her curiosity whetted anew by this allusion to mystery, Mrs. Beauch: amp 
once more ventured to return to the forbidden subject, and added, 
‘‘do now just tell me the name of the least and littlest of all your 
books!” ° 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby coloured violently through her rouge, and for a 
moment felt convinced that the interesting history of her anonymous 
fame was suspected; but when she ventured to look again at the 
animated countenance of Mrs. Beauchamp, she perceived with the 
greatest possible satisfaction, that she was altogether mistaken. No- 
thing was to be seen there but the most respectful admiration, except- 
ing indeed that little imp-like sparkle of curiosity, which peeped out 
of her eves, and which, under the circumstances, would certainly have 
been pardonable in any daughter of Eve, but in a transatlantic one 

the want of it would have been nothing less than unnatural. Mrs, 
Allen Barnaby therefore again rallied her spirits, and played off with 
great ability the part of an embarrassed and somewhat agitated incog- 
nito, to whom the removal of the veil would be excessively distressing, 
while the preserving it was exceedingly difficult, At length the scene 
reached itsclimax by her putting her handkerchief to her eves, and ex- 
claiming, ** Spare me! my dearest Mrs. Beauchamp! spare me! The 
time shall come when I will have no reserves with you; but your own 
admirable judgment must tell you that just at this moment, when my 
nerves are naturally shaken by the contemplation of an undertaking 
which | teel to be almost awtully important, there would be great 
weakness in my sutlering my spirits to be agitated by my making a : dis- 
closu re which, Lam well aware, would at once bring upon me the eyes 
of all America, as well as of all Europe. 1 implore you, therefore, for 
the present, to make no further allusion to my former writings, but 
rather let us employ the precious minutes with which you favour me by 
arranging how | can in the most etiectual manner be thrown into the 
circle among which you usually live, in order to catch as much as pos- 
sible, your views and opinions upon all subjects. 

“Well, then,” returned Mrs. Beauchamp, with the most perfect 
goodhumour, ‘“L expect | won't plague you one bit more at present, as 
you sav, about the works that have made your false name so celebrated. 
Not but what I'd give one of my fingers to know what the name was, 
However, we will say no more about it‘now: and instead of it I will tell 
you what my scheme is for our passing as much time together as pos- 
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sible. I calculate, in course, Mrs.’Allen Barnaby, that your plan in 
writing upon the U nion, is to travel through all the most celebrated and 
wonderful parts of it?’ 

‘* Most assuredly,” re plie ‘d the authoress, with decision. 

** Well then, my plan is to travel too,” returned Mrs. Beauchamp ; 

‘because then, you know, as the things come in all their glory before 
our eyes, | ean explain the m to you, and make you realize their par- 
ticular excellence at the first blush, as I may say. What do you say 
to thi it plan, Mrs. Allen Barnaby ?” 

That it is the most admirable, the most perfect, the most incon- 
ceivalbly kind that could possibly have entered your head, and that so 
inspired, LT must be dull indeed if I fail, But what does the colonel and 
your weet daughter say to it, my dear Mrs, Beauchamp © 


* Oh! Annie is delichted. he has long been dying for a travelling 
frolic: and she undertakes to the honours to vour friends, whic h 
will leave us to our studies, you know. As to the colonel, to say the 


truth, | have not yet mentioned the subject to him: but he is, I do ex- 
peet, the ve rv best good man alive, and 1am sure he will make no ob- 


jection, provided the major can smoke a cigar, and play a game of 


piquet. Can he, Mrs. Allen Barnaby ”’ 

“The major is very fond of smoking,” replied our heroiae; “and I 
rather think too,” she added cently, ‘that he now and then likes a 
game at piquet.”’ 

‘© Well then, I will answer for all the rest,” resumed the energetic 
Mrs. Beauchamp, her patriotic ardour animating her even to her fin- 
gers’ ends, which were already itching, as she said, to be at her 
packing. ** The colonel will be back in a few minutes to take his 
morning teed julap, and then I will tell him all about it.’ 

Mrs. Beauchamp was by no means * talking without her host,” when 
she said that if the m: yjor smoked eigars, and plaved piquet, she could 
answer tor all the rest. Of course she was too clever a woman not to 
know how to set the thing properly before the eyes of her husband. 
She sad littl or nothing to him concerning her project of redeeming 
the reputation of the . nited States, and undoing all the mischief 
which tormer travellers had perpetrated ag ainst this rude ‘ly-treate d por- 
tion of the earths yee een by taking ft he pe n of Mrs. Allen Barnaby 


under het especi , intluence and control. She said little or nothing ot 


ali this, because she knew that, although her husband was, as a matter 
of course, an excelient patriot (what American Is not 7) vet neverthe- 
less, the sluggish circulation of his blood, which, without greatly injure 
ing his bodily health, had reduced his mental energies very nearly to 


the condition of those of a dormouse, prevented luis rreatly enjoying 
any long discussions on the subject. What she chietly dwelt upon, 
therefore, was the ereat ce lig iit wh ch his darling Annie would enjoy 
from travelling in the society of this very dimineuished English party, 
and also the providential circumstance of their meetins with a centle- 


} } 


man who could both smoke cigars and play piquet, a ind thus render the 


petrormance of his lone-given pron ise Of taking his dau ehter ‘about 
a little,” a matter of pieasure instead of annovance. 

Ve ry we il, mv ae a was the colons I's tirst answer: **m nace it 
just as vou like. it it’s a good boat I shall be quite ready to start.” 
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PROFESSIONAL IDILOSYNCRASY. 


The influence of particular pursuits upon the moral and intellectual constitution of 
man would form a worthy and abounding subject for a philosophical treatise. 
Porcecain Tower, 


To be sure it would; and if the nation gets nothing else by the war 
with the teapots, the promulgation of such a connexion is well worth 
the cost. Like all other great truths, however, it has had its fore- 
shadowings ; and the writer from whom we quote, must be contented 
with sharing the honours of discovery. Archbishop Whately, for in- 
stance, has lately published a very curious illustration of the text, in 
his lecture to the lawyers on the influence of their special branch of 
Industry ; and Quevedo must have had the same truth in his ‘* mind’s 
eve, Horatio,” when he divided the lower regions into depart- 
ments, where mankind are punished, as they have sinned,’ in categories. 
[tis to be noted also that an obscure notion of professional influences 
has of late been working in the heads of some new-fangled_ political 
reformers, who have proposed pulling down half Sanaliies and utterly 
demolishing Manchester, Leeds, and half-a-dozen other manufacturing 
towns, and turning all the steam-engines aud spinning-jeunies thereof 
into ploughshares. Indeed the advocates for this improvement have not 
serupled to declare their conviction that such a measure would directly 
benctit the morals of the people; which can only arise through some 
mysterious connexion, on the one hand, between the weaving of plots 
and of calicoes-=between Shetheld plate and Birmingham politics ; 
and, on the other, between rural simplicity and passive obedience,— 
between thin populations and thick skulls. That such connexions do 
subsist may be reduced to a statistical demonstration, by tabular views 
of the House of Commons, showing that the majority of radicals are 
returned by the manufacturing interests, while the counties supply the 
most numerous and the best “samples of high-pressure authoritatives. 
As all undue interference with elections is decidedly impossible, the in- 
ference is irresistible. 

That professional influences do tell, not only in forming the moral 
and intellectual complex of the individual, but in determining his 
bodily constitution, and countless particulars of habit, gesture, and 
outward sec ming, isrendered probable in a thousand other instances. To 
assert the affirmative is no more, than to assert the undeniable fact that 
dcifferent trades and professions require different qualifications. What a 
man does every day must become a second nature to him; and what 
he thinks every day, must grow into an immovable prejudice. Thus 
the sinith by a constant employment of the hammer, acquires an un- 
usual muscularity of arm; and the man — gifted must_ possess an 
uncommon share of bbediienn il good- ~temper, 1 knowledge ‘of the fact 
does not operate instinctively to render nica a striking character. So, 
too, the Irish chairmen are remarkable for the well- developed calves of 
their legs, and for an accompanying tendency to gallantry; though we 
cannot exactly explain the physiological cause and etlect w hich couples 
these properties 
There are two ‘tendios by which the outward man is so decidedly modie 
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fied as to admit not the possibility of mistake. A tailor or a post- 
boy you might pick out of ten thousand. How it happens that 
the one addicts himself principally to gin, and the other to ale, it 
is not difficult to understand ; but to estimate all the consequences of 
this predisposition upon the moral and intellectual peculiarities of 
the respective parties, would take up more time than we can at 
present conveniently dispose of. No one, however, will refuse to 
admit that to the sedentary habits of the tailor that practitioner 
owes his superiority as a philosopher ; while the incessant “ tolu- 
tations and succussations’” of the postboy must tend to induce a 
like jumble of the brains, fatally hostile to long trains of consecutive 
thought. To this latter circumstance we are disposed to refer the post- 
boy’s want of power to co-ordinate the ideas of labour and reward ;— 
a deficiency that disposes him to haggle for a larger gratuity, however 
liberal, shen the sum first tendered to him. For the same reason, a hack- 
ney-coachman is an un-fare man in his dealings with his customers ; 
and especially when he is employed by females, tries unfairly to get more 
than the fare out of the fair. 

But of all professional influences those which are wrought upon the 
sailor are the most wonderful. The landsman has not completed his 
first voyage, before he is subjected to ar entire metamorphosis. Nothing 
of him “but doth sutler a sea change.’”’ Of some of these in- 
fluences the causation is sufficiently evident, while others become intel- 
ligible only through the process of a more recondite speculation. The 
sailor’s loose knee and slouching gait have an immediate connexion with 
the rolling of the vessel, as the looseness of his trousers and absence of 
suspenders are decidedly corollaries from the owner's climbing neces- 
sities; but what may be the subtle link of causation which connects a 
seafaring life with a pigtail, it would puzzle Kant himself to deter- 
mine. A seaman’s pigtail is, indeed, a transcendental phenomenon, 
and every hair of it a perfect mystery. 

Fora long series of years (nay, “perhaps of centuries) the apothe- 
cary was accustomed to show strong marks of his profession both in 
his outward man, and his inward idiosynerasy. The Dalmahoy wig 
and the confection-coloured dittoes of our father’s age, have indeed dis- 
appeared; and even black silk stockings, with shorts to correspond, 
are waxing rare. Whether this be attributable to the general march of 
civilization, which is fast obliterating many other eccentric peculiarities, 
and bringing all mankind nearer to the average man of the dealers in 
statistics, or whether it be the result of a false ambition in the parties 
to be confounded with their superiors, it is not for us to state. How- 
ever this may be, the fact itselt is undeniable ; and an apothecary must 
be an apothecary of very little soul indeed, who does not eschew every 
thing distinctive in his exterior, to the full extent of his capability. 
With re spect to ‘that within which passes show,” the escape is not 
SO easy to accomp ‘lish, as the deapothecarizing of the exterior. Quo 
eemel est imbuta is true of this personage to an excess; and once an 
apothecary always an apothecary, is a maxim as universally predicable, 
as it is in the more fre quently cited case of the sempitern: al ¢ aptain. 

In estimating professional influences, however, a greater power of 
discrimination is necessary than falls to every man’s share, Shakspeare, 
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speaking in the person of Falstaff, says, “ would I were a weaver, for 
then I might sing all manner of songs,”—in allusion to that ar- 
tist’s love of psalmody; whereas the best judges of modern times 
have assigned this excellence to the sons of St. Crispin; so that ‘a 

salm-singing cobbler” is the proverbial expression for a low sectarian. 
Can both ‘thease positions be true? and if so, what is the fine and im- 
perceptble thread that connects the awl and the shuttle in this strik- 
ing particular ? 

The moral and intellectual phasis of the barber has been so admi- 

rably hit off by our predecessors, that little is left to say about it. 
There i is, indeed, one trait, a pert familiarity, about these practitioners, 
which is a second nature in them, and which is best explained by the 
habit they have acquired of taking their customers by the nose. No 
one (says the French proverb) is a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; 
what then must he be in the eyes of his barber? Never is the soul of 
man so subdued, as when the body is placed at the disposition of that 
trimming minister. 

“You cut me,” said a ventleman to his operator, without otherwise 
being discomposed by the accident, and continuing his conversation 
with a bystander. A second time he exclaimed, “ You cut me!” and 
a third and a fourth, in a like state of mental prostration. His friend, 
however, who was not under the depressing influence, could bear it no 
longer, and starting into a towering passion, he cried out in his sharpest 
key, “if he bears it I can’t: by G— sir, if you cut him again, Ill 
knock you down !” 

So, also, on another occasion, when the operator, in order to give 
the necessary rotundity of contour to the cheek of a very thin man, 
had inserted his finger in the patient’s mouth, he, by an ill- calculated 
movement, sent the razor clean through the integuments, and made a 
gash in his own digit. This ‘* untoward event” produced from him 
not a token of regret, not a confounding of himself in apologies, but an 
indignant * d—n your lantern jaws, I have cut myself to the bone!” 
So dangerous i is it to trust another man with your olfactory. 

The easy impudence of the barber is the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as it was not shared by the congeneric hairdresser (when hairdressers 
were). There was a suvviter in modo about these knights of the curl- 
ing-iron, a mincing gait, and a lackadaisical tone of voice quite 
unique. 


Negat quis ? nego; ait? aio: postremo imperavi egomet mihi 
Omnia assentari, 


might have been written fur their sake. How could Franklin have 
thought of making such men soldiers? In all else the barber and the 
hairdresser were as one, and often, indeed, were united in the same 
person. Whence then the difference ¢ Simply from this, that the barber 
instinctively felt his advantage - and that his entire morale bent under 
the impulse to realize its full benefit. 

Another character of sufficiently salient peculiarity, | is the linen- 
draper’s and haberdasher’s * young gentleman,” or, in the vernacular, 
his shop-boy. Where will you find an Adonis whose dress is more per- 
fect—whose hair is more glossy, or more accurately parted down one 
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side with a raie de chair—whose black satin cravat is more artistement 
noué, or whose pins are inserted with a more bewitching grace—whose 
coat is a more accurate fit, and whose waistcoat is more nicely chasen ?— 
nowhere. His manners too are formed to match; obsequious and elegant 
to an excess of refinement, with the carriage customer, leeringly insidious 
and insinuating with the grisette, and brutally insolent to those whom he 
considers as nobodies. In all these things we may fancy the closest 
possible approach to the fashionable dandy ; ; yet nothing i in reality is 
more widely separated; in so much that ehere is not a surer mark of 
the beast, not a more certain symptom of a complete break-down 
in an aspirant to fashionable notoriety, than to approach the endi- 
manché je ne scais quot, of these juvenile retailers. The French 
have the merit of first seizing on this particular of professional 
shading, and of imbodying it in the imaginary person of Monsieur 
Calico. It is right, however, to note how far the professional influence 
is, in the F renchman, modified by others which are national. The love 
of war which is the characteristic of the French people, comes out in 
the Messieurs Calico, in an affectation of the spur and of the mous- 
tache, which was imported into England in a mere servile spirit of 
imitation. It would not, therefore, do. The ass in the lion’s skin was 
not more readily discovered by its bray, than an English haberdasher, 
vewhiskered and be frogged, is by an unvanquishable shoppishness, that 
sticks to him like a leech. Never was an English shopman taken for a 
general,—not even for a drum-major. 

There is im the retail vender, no matter of what, a something, inti- 
mately atlecting his morale alike and his physique, and showing that 
the keeping a ‘shop reacts on the shopkeeper im a way very different 
from the inhabitation of a counting-house or an othce. To ‘take only 
a single trait. Your shopkeeper is exemplary in the practice of pa- 
tience. A lady, for instance, shall go into Swan and Edgar's and ask 
to see every article they deal in, from a satin gown to a garter, from 
Jace at twenty guineas toa sixpenny paper of pins,—she shall toss over 
and tumble their richest silks, try on their ready-made cloaks, and give 
the wretch in attendance the trouble of rolling and unrolling twenty 
ditierent shades of the same coloured calico lining, or twenty widths of 
aribbon, and having thus occupied a pleasant hour, coolly rise from 
her seat, with a matter of course ‘* doesn't suit” and take her depar- 
ture without expending a single penny. Now if hope deterred maketh 
the heart sick, and, if balking a legitimate expectation is an outrage 
upon common feeling, ought not the man so tried to rebel agaist the 
intrude 5 and treat her with a very plain exposition of the morality of 
the case? No such thing; the victim smiles, bows, follows his perse- 
cutor through the rain tu her carriage, and humbly hopes that “ he 
shall be more fortunate on another day.”” Talk of patience , indeed! 
Job was petulant in comparison with this man, and patient Grizzle a 
shrew and a vixen to him. 

Another striking peculiarity of the shopkeeper ts his credulity. 
The police-ofticers seem to have little else to do than to vindicate 
the laws in his behalf, and to put bounds on the barefaced impu- 
dence of all sorts of impostors, who make the shopkeeper their 
special prey. There is no pretence so shallow, on which the retail 
tradesman is unwilling to part with his goods; and the same tricks 
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are passed upon him over and over again, without instilling into 
him a particle more of caution. Another mental phenomenon still 
more inexplicable, is the shopkeeper’s insane love of titles, and his 
eagerness to have lords and ladies in his books. If we could be put 
off with a final cause in this instance, we should say that it is a special 
dispensation of Providence to provide for the wants of the Lord 
Georges and Lady Bettys, who being ‘ born with all the elegant de- 
sires that fill the happiest breasts,” are by the law of primogeniture 
destined to a perpetual brouzllerie with ready money. 

The shopkeeper’s profit being made up of the repetition of many 
small gains, he acquires very naturally a microscopic eye for the minu- 
test means of turning a penny, and making it turn to the best purpose. 
We speak wot of that wholesale fraud which is carried on by advertising 
cheap houses, by penniless beggars making a dash at business, taking 
credit on all sides, flying kites, making “ unprecedented sacrifices,” 
‘selling off under prime cost,” and passing British trumpery for 
smuggled goods, These are not tradesmen, but gamblers, to say the best 
of them: or to say the truth, swindlers whose morality belongs rather 
to Newgate than to a commercial academy. The trifles of which we 
speak amount to no more than shops artificially darkened, sundry 
paltry sophistications, and a cajolery to wheedle the most cautious 
savepenny into unpremeditated and unwanted purchases. The multi- 
plied details of a retail business, moreover, beget a habit of order 
not only in the local disposition of various wares, but in maintaining the 
stock in its necessary completeness. Hence a multitude of precise 
peremptorinesses in regard to minute particulars, which characterize a 
true shopkeeper’s whole existence, regulating not only the manceuvres 
of the working-day, from the ringing up the ’prentice at six in the 
morning, to seeing the lights extinguished, and the shop-fastenings 
‘‘all right,” before going to bed,—but determining also the course of 
the Sunday amusements, the summer excursions to the suburbs, and 
the winter's walk in the park to get an appetite. The habit so ac- 
quired, pervades the private as well as the public life of the shopkeeper. 
No man’s coat is so well brushed, no man’s whole exterior is so ‘* neat and 
appropriate” as the true shopkeeper’s, and no man is so handy at taxing 
a tavern bill, and making the waiters do their duty. Thus it is that 
they make such excellent parochial ofticers, keeping a tight hand on 
workhouse expenditure, and suffering no unnecessary repairs to the parish 
church, save only as regards those articles in which they individually 
happen to deal. 

These various characteristics have not escaped the deseribers of man- 
ners among the French; but with the well-known proneness to hasty 
generalization of the nation, they have confined the tradesman’s 
idiosyncrasy exclusively to the épicter: a grosser error could not well 
be committed. That there may be some spice of peculiarity about that 
particular tradesman is not to be denied: the very fact of his affecting 
a corner house at the juncture of two streets, must make him habitually 
regard both sides of a question, and predispose him to the juste milieu 
in politics, more than his neighbours, who having only one front to their 
shops, may have but one view of public affairs. But these things apart, 
there is a flagrant injustice in setting up the dealers in beetroot sugar 
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and burnt chicory as especial types and models of selfishness and anti- 
patriotism. 

Wherever there is truth in a theory, it will be found to have re- 
ceived some partial practical applications. long before the abstract pro- 
position had been formally announced. This doctrine of ours, accord- 
ingly, may be traced during the earliest epochs of the British consti- 
tution, breaking out in the rejection of surgeons and butchers from 
the jury list, in the apprehension lest they should be less curious in 
matters of life and death, than men of a less killing profession. 

The prejudice was natural, but it is not on that account very neces- 
sarily true. With respect to butchers, it is notorious that the animal 
atmosphere they haunt, has a very fattening tendency; and there is 
a physiological connexion between a well- -developed cellular tissue 
and a goodnatured daisser aller disposition, such as could not but be 
favourable to a prisoner at the bar; and as for the surgeon (at least 
since the passing of the anatomy act), there is nothing to make him 
fonder of a non-professional execution than other folks. 

Passing, however, to the broader-lined distinctions burnt into indi- 
viduals devoted to the ditferent professions, surely it is not necessary that 
a clergyman should wear a shovel-hat, to mark him to the least observing 
as a parson; nor need a soldier be in uniform to ensure his recognition 
as a member of the army. The very waiters of the United Service 
Club know a post-captain in plain clothes from a captain of hussars ; 
and can distinguish a full general from a yellow admiral on_ their first 
appearance in the cottee-room. Just so a country bumpkin would 
hardly mistake a groom ora coachman for my lord’s gentleman—or 
the master’s tiger for my lady's page. Nor is this confined to the 
members of ditterent professions; the different grades of the same 
profession have their respective attributes, and the bishop is as little 
to be confounded with the curate, as a brigade-major with a colour- 
sergeant. Nay, there is not a man at all acquainted with the subject, 
who, on coming into a room in Ireland, would mistake a clergyman of 
the Protestant church for a Catholic priest ; but would, without asking 
the question, well know how to carry himself and his prejudices sO as to 
avoid giving the stranger offence. 

Now these differences in externals can have no relation to a difference 
in faith. An article of religion, more or less, cannot so alter a man’s 
bearing, nor a ritual ceremonial change his carriage and demeanour. 
What then is it that gives the clergym: an his firm, upright, posé, de- 
corous, but somewhat stately air, but a habit of mind produced by the 
consciousness of his church's supremacy ? And what stamps the priest 
with a cautious, sidelong, downcast, and patelin exterior, but the 
habit of acting on the defensive, and the necessity of so often playing 
least in sight. The same causes, producing physical effects by acting on 
the morale, incline also the miuds of the law clergy to hi; oh tory sen- 
timents, but beget in the Catholic priest an unwonted prejudice in fa- 
vour of radical politics. 

One circumstance, which materially assists in forming the professional 
character, is the necessary hypocrisy which is engendered by profes- 
sional etiquettes. A clergyman can only indulge with impunity in 
decent vices ; thus he must either train off from glaring excesses, or 
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disguise their outward manifestations. Toa military man, on the con- 
trary, a certain promptness and energy of action is but a necessary 
grace; and if he sometimes raps out a zood round oath, is taken to 
the watchhouse, or is overheard to be tender towards a chamber- 
maid, the offence is at least deemed venial. The clergyman also affects 
gentleness and forbearance, and the colonel takes on a bluffness and a 
quickness of temper, to suit himself to circumstance : and thus in the 
long run a character is formed which would not naturally belong to 
the individual. 

Here, however, some scrupulous measurer of a flea’s leap may fling 
Uncle Toby in our face with his criticism on St. Ernulphus’s curse. 
** Our armies swore terribly in Flanders, but nothing to this. For m 
own part, I could not have a heart to curse my dog so.” But to wath 
an objection we might urge the greatness of the occasion which called 
largely on the energies of the saint; or what is still more to the point, 
remind the objector that Uncle Toby was a professed and a designed 
original, and no more intended as a type of his calling, than as an em- 
bodying of Prince Eugene, or Marlborough himself. 

Observe also, that if St. Ernulphus seems in this passage of his life 
to have approached something towards the peremptory vehemence of 
execration exhibited by ‘‘ our armies in Flanders,” it was perhaps no 
more than he was entitled to do, as being a worthy member of the 
church militant. | 

An attorney again, who would thrive, must obey the same neces- 
sity, and assume an apparent addiction to sharp practice; or even 
sometimes show himself unrelenting and overreaching, under pain of 
passing for an honest man and adupe. How this must ¢edd in the long 
run, and on the average attorney, it were needless to specify; the 
more especially as most people carry the influence too far, smelling 
sulphur in every solicitor’s office, and imagining that every one who 
works in it is under articles to the devil. This is a dangerous abuse, 
and gets a man into more scrapes than the most candid and confiding 
openness; but still it is not the less true that the honestest of the tribe 
acquire more or less of that peculiar turn of mind, which led one of them 
to meet a forged deed, not by adverse evidence, but by a forged re- 
lease. If such a state of mind could be qualified by any one word, 
we should term it ** knowingness ;” but language would utterly fail to 
define it, in any space so limited as that which we can afford to bestow 
on the investigation. Its principal ingredients are a disposition to 
suspect the worst, a promptitude to get in advance of a possible diffi- 
culty, an affection for indirect ways and zigzag approaches, and some- 
thing of an habitual chuckle at the consciousness of advantages pose 
sessed over the rest of mankind in the savoir faire. 

There is one particular instance of influence such as we have been 
describing, which it may be thought can hardly be arranged as profes- 
sional, yet as it attaches to an état, may in a certain sense be so con- 
sidered : we mean the influence arising out of a state of eldest-sonship. 
When the means and appliances are estimated, which all the mhabit- 
ants of a great house habitually bring to bear in forming the character 
of the heir to an estate, there can be no hesitation in admitting the ne- 
cessity for striking differences between him and his junior brothers. 
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The improvement thus developed in the persons of these favourites of 
fortune, is indeed so obvious and so decided, that not only do all pru- 
dent fathers and mothers select of preference such individuals for their 
sons-in-law, but the very young ladies themselves have no hesitation 
in confirming ther parent's choime, in spite of every personal disqualt- 
fication which nature may have imposed as a set-off, An eldest son 
is ever with them, the gallant, lovely, and lovable; so that primo- 
geniture like virtue itself, is repulsa nescia sordida; and an eldest 
son, to remain single, mast be very certain of having his own con- 
Bent. 

When asked down to the manor-house, it is not dificult at the first 
glance, for the stranger to distinguish the heir-at-law from the other 
children. There isa something in the bearme and carriage of the youth, 
that from the first distinguishes him; and even his brothers early learn 
to honour him accordingly. In comimg into the world, the divergence 
becomes still more stoking, There is an ease, a disenvoltura, about 
the youthful “eligible,” which makes him excellent company. His 
manners insensibly become more refined, his accomplishinents more 
aristocratic, and there is nothin about him of the soldatesque, which 
distinguishes his brother the mayor, or of the college rust, or the Temple 
beauishnuess, to be discovered in his cadets, the budding parson, and 
lawyer, 

Of course nothing lke this is to be found in those heirs-at-iaw who 
take to fox-hunting and domineering in the stables—the Tony Lump- 
kins of rural artstocracy. They strive so effectually to resemble their 
menials, that they lose all individually of ther own, Tt 1s of the gen- 
tlheman eldest son that we epeak ; and there is not ac olleve ryp who 
will not vouch for the faets in his ease, 

What, however, is really wonderful in’ this peculiarity, and passes 
our philosophy to explain, is that when death has removed the eldest 
son of adamily, and advaneed a yanior to the hewship, the new-made 
man casts, na very short tine, the husk of his previous disqualitication, 
and shines forth like a battertly trot the chrysalis, in all the brilliant 
charactermtics of his assumed place ana station. 

Another moral speciality deserving of commemoration, though not 
strictly of professional origin, is that of the man about town. Though, 
on second thought , itecan hardly be deemed extia-professional, smmce WhO 
efat requires a more regular apprentice ship. A man about town, to be 
sure, is avery undelinable madividual; but he is equally unmistakable. 
There as tn hinan alleoverishness more decided than any speciic trait; 
andas he passes along the street, he extorts involuntary homage from 
all beholders,. 

It is notevery man who has passed his days in the metropolis, that 
arrives at this distinetion, ‘There is a peculiarity in the necessary an- 
tecedents, which pives peculiarity in the consequen e; and the hard- 
ness essential to the character, like the tempering of steel, 1s the result 
ola very precise and detinite process, 

In considering the matter of professional influences, a question 
Arises Very essential to set at rest, and yet very diflicult to penetrate, as 
it deserves, to the marrow; and that is, whether circumstances act 
directly on the mind, or exert their energy indirectly through their 
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influences on the garment. This is a question which we should be 
loth to get rid of by a peremptory ipsi dizimus of our own; there it 
80 much to be said on both sides, 

If it were not for an imputation of materialism, we might urge that 
habiliments do sway the soul in a very extraordinary manner, and that 
most men are especially indebted to their tatlors, for much, that Epicte- 
tus and the stoics would have placed to the account of the man him- 
self. We appeal to yourself, reader, if with all your very wel- 
founded self-respect, you could carry your conscious virtue and re- 
spectability as handsomely into a drawing-room, with a hole in your 
silk stocking, as if your chaussure were itreprovable 2? Not you, in- 
deed! You would not look a familiar friend full in’ the face, if you 
lay under the imputation of a ‘ shocking bad hat,” though it were but 
a temporary vice imposed through the legerdemain of yesterday's ta- 
vern-dinner, Judge then what must be the effect of a constant in- 
dulgence in bad habits on the feelings, and say whether the best of 
men if he were accustomed to bear about him the exterior of a black- 
guard, would not run considerable risk of at length acting like one ? 
Apply this doctrine to the costume of the military, and you will hardly 
fail to discover in the stifl stock of a soldicr, a very probable clement 
of the high and lofty bearing peculiar to that character, 

The phrenologists, indeed, tell us that particular bumps on the cra- 
nium, are accompanied by particular vestures, so that persons of ele- 
vated sentiment affect an elevated carriage, But if internal feelings 
can thus far modify our outward bearing, we do not see why vice versd 
a forced habit of Jooking at things in an upward direction, may not 
induce a corresponding internal disposition ;—we do not see, therefore, 
why the stock may not produce hauteur as well as hauteur originate 
the stock; and itis certain that such an article of dress must tend to 
prevent its wearer from stooping to any thing mean. Tf this be so, it 
may serve to justify the patriotism of army contract tailors, who are apt 
to serve their customers with a tight fit: for nothing 1s more likely to 
support the courage of the soldier, and to raise him above any natural 
fears for his own safety, than a dress that would confine his mo- 
tions, and so physically prevent him from running away before the 
enemy, 

On the same hypothesis, the uses of the shallower clerical stock must 
be found in its permitting the wearer to assume an humble and meek 
attitude. If this be not so, it would puzzle Ckdipus himself to say 
why the heads of the Universities were so long sticklers for bands ; 
and considered boots so flagrant a violation of scholastic disci- 
pline. 

That clothes do in fact exert some considerable influence on the dis- 
position, is manifest in the case of the barrister, on whom the wig and 
vown exercise a paramount sway, enabling him to browbeat witnesses, 
and toadvance impertinent inuendoes, not to say absolute untruths, in 
a way that he would be ashamed to practise when divested of those 
habiliments, It seems, moreover, more than possible that the fuzzy 
intricacy of the judge's hairy integument, may contribute to the pecu- 
larity of his lovie, and add no little to that glorious uncertainty of 
tle law, of which litigants foolishly complain, 

Junes—VOL, LXV. NO. CCLVILL, 0 
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The influence of dress on the mind may be exemplified also in the 
case of the Quakers; and not less so in that variety among them fami- 
liarly called wet Quakers, in whom each suecessive relaxation of reli- 
gicus pr inciple ‘hy accompanied by a corresponding additional ap- 
proximation of the coat to the ordin iry cut of worldly-minded tailors. 
ludeed, in every instance we find a tendency in those who vo about 
any nigehi f. or indulge in any disreput: ible vice, to first put them- 
selves into a discuise, lest the habitual dress should suggest a re- 
proach, and warn them that they were about something unworthy of 
the cloth. Such probably is the origin of the phrase turncoat, which 
may not be altogether so metaphoric al in its Inuendo as most peopl 


These things, however, we would advance with a proper modesty, 
and at a quantum valeant estimation: for we ‘think nobly of the 
soul, and hold not with Pythagoras; excwllus, we are also told, non 
fucit Monachum. Non con stat. indeed, even if our hypothesis be 
received, that the dress itself may not be an emanation from the 
interior sentiment; and that the ‘inky suit” of the mourner, may 
not be a reflection of the darkness of spirit, which ts within. Op 
either view of the case, however, the moral does not the less vigorously 
run against the dachesse of a professional disregard for the rigour of 
costume. Folks may ery * absurd” till they are hoarse, against epis- 
1 caulifowers, or against the barrister’s prunella; after all, there 
is much virtue in such things : and physic aus would never have fallen 
to } teed Irke ap theearies, if thev had posse ‘ssed the vous to have 
stuck by the bag-wigs and amber-headed canes of their wiser an- 
cestors 7 so let the world look to it. 
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Tie works of speculative authors frequently contain passages pro- 
phetical of future discoveries, Thus several writers appear to have 
had dim glimpses of the circulation of the blood before it was full 


revealed to Harvey; and we have just stumbled on a hint of Cole- 


ridve’s enriously @ propos to the Br ide Light, and the brilliant Lime 
| rhit of Mr. ¢ ary, exhibited at the Surrey Z. olowical Gardens, It is a 
letter from Germany, « lated _— 19, 1799 

(Ja our road to Gales e passed by several smelting-houses and 
Wire-manutactories, and one partic ‘ularly noticeable, where they sepa- 
rate the sulphur from the ores. The night was now upon us, and the 


white and blue tlames from this building tormed a grand and beautiful 
So white was the flame, that in the ma ufactory itself i ap- 


i quite like the natural daylight. /¢ es strange that we do not 
ne means to render our artificial light more white.” 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 


A TALE FOUNDED UPON FACTS, 
By James Suertmpan Know.es, Esa. 


You reason well, John, upon the steadfastness and purity of 
Woman's Love. Its purity is the secret of its steadfastness; and wo- 
man’s Jove is ‘in the general pure. Temperament, education, may 
produce a difference—cducation, the greater. The best samples of 
the sex are homebred. Send boys to schools if you please: they are 
destined for the world—the bustle, the scramble, the crush; but woman 
is the household deity! Train her to the roof. 

The heroine of my story was a homebred woman ; the narrator was 
the hero of it. 

Two years my senior was Jessie Halliday. She was associated with 
the carliest, brightest scenes of my life—my playmate, my fellow-stu- 
dent, my teacher, my champion. [had an indulgent father, an idol- 
izing mother, relatives and friends that made much of me; but no 
one was so kind to me as Jessie Hallid: ly . ! She Was sweetness, made 
up of good sense, good humour, truth, enthusiasm, consistency, and 
tenderness. Never shall | forget Paul and Virginia; | had attained 
my thirteenth birthday when she read it to me. Equal pe rhaps to the 
narrative, still I was a span or so short of the argument; but she made 
me understand it all. Her modulation alone, informed me where the 
thrill of the pathos lay; but how was the lesson emblazoned by the 
expression of her deep-blue eyes, as she occasionally turned them upon 
me—now bright with triumphant sympathy at the perfecting of pure, 
reciprocated passion, now lowering with apprehension at the tickleness 
of destiny, or the inscrutable coutradictions of Providence; or melted 
with truth at the frustration to which earthly hope is obnoxious, even 
though enshrined in the very temple of love, and trust, and inno- 
cence ! 

Two winter evenings did the reading of the story occupy. The 
first time, we sat, I recollect, at opposite sides of the table; she left 
off where the mutual passion of the hero and heroine is unequivocal. 
The next time we sat side by side; and as she resumed the story, 
while with one hand she supported her check, she passed the other 
behind me, resting it on my shoulder. As the interest deepened, she 
drew dlonee to me. I could feel her chest heaving. I could have 
counted every throb of ber heart; and when the catastrophe brought 
the pathetic relation to a close, she threw her arms about my neck, and 
dropping her head upon my breast, lay weeping there. 

* Look at Paul and Virginia pe seule 1!” exclaimed my mother. 

Jessie's father and she were brother and sister-in-law—the y had 
been playing a game of piquet, but had laid down their cards, and had 
been evide ntly watching us, 

I see Jessie Halliday, now, as she suddenly withdrew herself from 
me and started to her feet, her eyes cast upon the ground, and her 
cheek and te mple s one Hush of the dee pestcrunson. Aslg azed upon 
her, a sensation which 1 had never experienced before electrified my 
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heart, and set every fibre of my frame vibrating! Oh, that one exqui- 
site moment of my existence, never enjoyed before nor since !—never 
to be repeated—never to be forgotten ! 

The game of piquet had been resumed. We were now unobserved, 
I felt myself irresistibly attracted towards Jessie Halliday. I ap- 
proached her and took her hand, which convulsively closed upon mine. 
I felt that she was all in atremour. She stood utterly abstracted. 

‘* Dear Jessie,” said I. 

She started, and came at once to herself; and turning upon me, for 
a moment, her eyes, with an expression beaming from ‘them which [ 
had never witnessed there before, abruptly disengaged her hand, and 
vanished from the apartment. 

That night I neither absolutely slept nor lay awake. My sensations 
were hone of one who dreams with consciousness that he does so. 
Paul and Virginia were enacted over again, but I was Paul and Jessie 
Halliday was Virginia. 

But the incidents abounded with tender amplifications. Paul 
thought and felt what the author had never dreamed of! As he car- 
ried Virginia across the brook there was the throbbing heart with 
which, boy as he was, he caught her up in his arms ; there were the 
kisses which he imprinted upon her vestment as her sweet side lay 
pressed to his cheek, and the embrace with which he strained her form 
to his own, in the act of setting her down. Where they lose them- 
selves, too, in one of their wanderings through the island, how short fell 
the story of the facts of the situation! There were all the suspense, it 
is true, and the dread; but there were also the luxury of solely pro- 
tecting, the murmur and the caress to comfort, the looks, feeding hope 
with love, the blessed ‘* together’’ which defied suffering itself to come 
without a precious solace ! ! Oc casionally was the narrative broken off, 
when the striking of the hours, or some noise in the house, or upon the 
street, recalled me to perfect self-recollection; but it was ever then 
to change the fable, for the figure of the sweet girl that had been 
reading it tome; and who still stood before me with abashed eyes, 
and burning cheek, as the remark of my mother, caused her to start 
up from my side, oad transfixed her in confusion to the floor. 

The next day I returned to college; but returned as one endued 
with anew being. The flimsy, airy, heedless spirits of boyhood had 
vanished, and in their place appeared a thoughtfulness, an energy, a 
feeling of importance, an unutterable sense of satisfaction—such as 
one may be supposed to experie nce who suddenly falls into some unex- 
pected rich, enviable possession, I felt love for the first ttme! I felt 
confident of its return. The fiction had opened my eyes to the percep- 
tion of the reality. The p’ assion whose name had never been uttered by 
either of us I detected by its signs. The heart of its mystery had been 
revealed to me by the mantling cheek of Jessie Halliday. At one and 
the same moment, the conviction, young as I was, shot through my 
soul, that I was the object of her first affections, and that she was the 
object of mine, Neither had ever admitted any regular associate of 
the opposite sex, except the other. 

Three years—during r which I was enjoined not to return home—in- 
stead of weakening te nded rather to strengthen this impression—and 

vet, for the whole of that time I never once set eyes upon her who had 
excited it: but now my collegiate course was complete, and to-morrow 
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I was to set out on my return to my mother’s. Oh, if ever I thought 
of Jessie Halliday, tenderly, rapturously, yearningly, it was then! 
From the moment I awoke in the morning till that of stepping into, the 
stage-coach, from the starting of the stage-coach till its arrival, not one 
second was she absent from my soul. 

The moment I was set down I flew to her father’s house—asked if 
she was within—was answered tn the affirmative—darted up stairs— 
bolted into the drawing-room—but found, instead of her, a young gen- 
tleman seated there, who rose as the door opened, but seeing me sat 
down again, evidently disappointed and chagrined. I knew not who 
he was; but the moment my eyes fell upon him, a sickness came over 
my heart, such as I had never experienced before, and not more new 
than deadly. I felt as if, when I fancied myself upon the verge of re- 
union, the most blissful. I was about to encounter avoidance, estrange- 
ment, abandonment. For a moment I debated within myself, whether 
I should not turn and rush from beneath the roof I had been so impe- 
tuously eager to enter; but a light footstep descending the stairs de- 
termined me to remain, and passing into the further room—the draw- 
ing-room consisted of two apartments communicating with folding-doors 
—I threw myself upon a chair, and with a palpitating heart awaited 
the approach of Jessie Halliday. 

I heard the door open—again the stranger rose; but not to resume 
his seat as before in disappointment. Had not his countenance, which 
now brightened up with pleasure, convinced me that the person whom 
he expected had entered, I should have been assured of it by the 
eagerness with which he sprang forward, his hand extended in the 
direction of the door, which, from the place where I sat, was com- 
pletely out of sight, I felt positive that it was Jessie Halliday, and ex- 
pected every moment to see her advance, conducted by the stranger, to 
2 chair, but I was disappointed. She came no further. 

] heard a tender salutation murmured, though as far as I could per- 
ceive, unresponded to on her part; and then there was a whisper, and 
then a pause, followed almost immediately by the closing of the door, 
and the sound of footsteps descending the staircase. 

‘* Was | alone?” 

After waiting a few seconds I passed into the outer apartment—it 
was empty ! 

‘‘T was an intruder! The stranger wished to be alone with Jessie 
Halliday! He had anticipated her entrance into the room—had 
stopped her at the threshold, and had prevailed upon her to adjourn with 
him to the parlour!” and here I heard the parlour-door shut. . 

I bounded down stairs, let myself out, unperceived, and hastening 
home without casting a look on either side of me, lest I should be im- 
peded by the recognition of some old acquaintance, threw myself with 
other feelings than I had anticipated, into the arms of my expecting 
mother, 

Half an hour elapsed. 

“Well, Ralph!” at length exclaimed my mother, after having 
looked at me several times inquiringly, as if in expectation of my 
saying something. ‘* Well, Ralph !—you astonish me! I never thought 
it was in your nature to forget an old friend, and here have you been 
at home for nearly an hour, and never have you once inquired for 
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Jessie Halliday; though I should not have been surprised, Ralph, had 
her father’s house been the first you had called at.” 

‘It was the first,”’ said I. 

‘Then still you are my own flesh and blood,” rejoined she. ‘* That 
girl isa mirac le of affec tion, sincerity, and consistency—not to speak of 
her beauty, R; alph—the rarest thing I ever looked upon, and I have 
seen fine women in my time. There is scarce a young man in D 
who has not proposed for her; and of all who have proposed for 
her, there is not one who has not been at once, and decidedly re- 





jected.” 


‘¢ Not one ?” interrogated I. 

‘** Not one,” repeated my mother. 

“She has a lover at present,” said 1. 

«* | know she has,” returned my mother, meaningly. 

‘* He was with her this morning.” 

“T almost guessed as much before you told me, and am not at all 
surprised at it.” said my mother. 

‘* She granted hima private interview.’ 

‘Of course,” resumed she; ‘* and _—_ he popped the question, 
and got a courtesy, and maybe something else for his answer. There 
is the dinner-bell,”” added she. “C ‘ome, we have no time to waste. 
The evening will be a busy one;—mind, Ralph, your first partner to- 
night must be Jessie Halliday.” 

There was to be a ball at my mother’s that evening, in honour of my 
return. 

After dinner I repaired to my room, 

**} will not dance with her,” said 1 to myself, as I prepared my tol- 
lette. ‘* I scorn to dispute possession of her with any man. Rivalry 
on my part ts at an end, the moment she admits a competitor for her 
favour.” Dear girl! I bad never yet accosted her as a lover. Had 
she encouraged twenty suitors, she had been innocent of any breach of 
faith with me. 

Sull a hundred times did I repeat to mvself, ‘1 will not dance with 
her to-night.” ; 

Of all human beings, the sulky lover plays the bear to the highest 
admiration. The ball, as 1 have said, had been given on my accounts 
yet, anxious to avoid the chances of encountering Jessie Halliday, I 
fastened on the first two or three old acquaintances that entered, and 
keeping them in conversation, aloof from the rest of the visiters, left 
to my mother the othce of receiving and welcoming the company—nay 
more, | drew one of my friends apart from the others, and under the 
plea of showing him some rare books which I had brought with me 
from college—prizes for proticieney—contrived to steal out by another 
door, and taking him up with me into my sleeping apartment, unlocked 
the box that contained my literary treasures, and displayed them be- 
fore him—av, and gave him a brief abstract of the argument of each 
work; and when I had exhausted ev ‘ery topic for question or remark, 
l know not whether I should not have proposed a social stroll, dressed 
as we were, to the other end of the town and back again, had not a 
knock, accompanied by the voice of my mother, calling me, admo- 
nished me that she was at the door, and frustrated the enterprise in 
embryo. Apologizing to my friend, whom she requested to rejoin the 
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company, as she had a word or two to say to me alone, she led the 
way down to the parlour, at the door of which she stopped. 

‘ Ralph,” said my mother, angrily, ‘* Ralph, [ am ashamed of you ! 
You never called at Jessie Halliday’s this morning as you told me you 
had! There is the first set danced, too; and all the while she has been 
sitting, as 1 made her promise to be your partner; but not a sight of 
you for the last half-hour have I been able to catch. In, boy, and 

make your excuses yourself.” 

And with that she- opened the door, and half pushing me in, closed 
it again, leaving me alone with Jessie Halliday. 

I will not, John, attempt to describe to you the angelic being that 
now stood before me! You must infer what she was, from the effect 
which the sight of her for the first time after an absence of three years 
produced upon me, taking into account the state of my mind from the 
time that I hurried in madness from her father’s house. 

I stood absolutely speechless, John! Had the possession of the 
loveliest of creatures—which she was—depended upon my uttering 
one single word at that moment, I must have foregone the matchless 
treasure! I felt asif every drop of blood in my body was gathered 
about the region of my heart! My head swam, I made a movement 
towards her, but staggering in the attempt—yes, staggering, my friend 
—<desisted, lest I should fall flat upon the floor. Not a tittle of 
exaggeration, John, in all this. Dear, generous, ingenuous virl! She 
perceived my emotion—she comprehended it. She approached and 
took my hand, and seeing me still powerless from the trance that 
enveloped me, she passed an arm around me, and supporting me, led 
me to a sofa, and seated herself there beside me. The sweet, frank, 
tender action melted me and brought me to myself! The tears 
started into my eyes—hers were suffused at the same moment. 

‘“« Jessie! dear Jessie!” was all that I could say. 

‘¢ Ralph,” was her sole reply; but brief as were the symbols of our 
thoughts and feelings, they spoke to the souls of each what pages of 
prose and rhyme might undertake to describe, but couid not. 

Silent, thus we sat | know not how long, looking into one another’s 
eyes; each clasping the hands of the other, and the countenance of 
each reflecting as it were the other’s soul; when Jessie Halliday at 
length found utterance. 

‘‘ What have I done to you, Ralph?” said the heavenly crea- 
ture, in a tone of plaintive reproach. ‘* What have I done to you 
that you should have been ten hours at home, without ever coming to 
see me ?” 

I related to her the circumstance of my visit, and the result of it— 
my disappointment, alarm, madness ; and, as I did so, the mood that 
had possessed me before returned, my hands relaxed their grasp of 
hers, and at the conclusion my head dropped upon my breast, aud I 
sat the image of despair. Not long, however. 

” Ralph!” said the sweet, ingenuous girl, slowly, and with the 
most thrilling impressiveness—‘ Ralph! ” said she, “for the last three 
vears I have cherished thoughts, with which if they are warranted, 

I would never wish to part—if not warranted, I cannot part too 
soon,” 
Here, of her own accord, she caught my hands in hers. 
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‘‘ Your disappointment this forenoon,” she continued, ‘‘I could 
not help; but for alarm or madness, Ralph, I never gave you cause— 
I never will give you any, if, as you would seem to have me under- 
stand you, you esteem me of consequence to inspire you with either. 
The gentleman whom you saw at my father’s this morning, was an 
admirer ; but unsought for and undesired on my part. It was | that 
entered the drawing-room; it is true that he besought of me to de- 
scend with him into the parlour. What transpired there I confide to 
you, as I feel you have a right to know it, and as I am _ positive that 
the fact will go no further—he proposed for my hand, and I told him 
it was not mine to bestow, as my heart—” 

Here her resolution wavered for a moment or two. She paused, 
and cast down her eves, which hitherto had been riveted upon mine. 
There was a struggle—but heavenly ingenuousness prevailed! She 
raised her eyes again, beaming with generosity, affection, and trust ; 
and fixing them again upon mine, resumed and completed the half- 
uttered sentence. 

*¢__As my heart was another's 2” 

“Mine ! Jessie ?” ejaculated I, little anticipating such an answer as 
she gave me. 

I beheld, again, before me the blushing girl of three years ago, but 
deeper sull was the crimson that now suffused her countenance—her 
neck—her very arms! She attempted to speak, but her feelings were 
too powerful for her ton: gue! She threw herself upon my breast—she 
suffered me to infold her sweet form in my arms—to¥strain it to my 
heart! 1 bowed my lips towards hers. The first kiss of love was per- 
mitted without an attempt at avoidance, and returned without a sign of 
hesitation :—and now, Jolin, lest a prude should frown if ever hereafter 
this passage In my life should be related to one, let the conduct of 
Jessie Halliday be judged by the effect which it produced upon me. 
J released her from my embrace at that very moment, and threw myself 
upon my knees before her, my heart overflowing with love, and grati- 
titude and reverence. 

I need not take you up into the ball-room to witness my triumph as 
the conscious accepted lover of the most beautiful woman in D . 
neither shall I trouble you to be privy to our interview the following 
day, when a full explanation took place with many a tender review and 
blissful anticipation ; suffice it, with the perfect consent of her father 
and my mother, we were solemnly betrothed, and our union was fixed for 
the day upon which I should complete my majority—now a long year 
and a half distant. Yes, John, | thought a year and a half was an 
insupportably long period to wait for the possession of the charming 
girl, I little dreamed how much further off from me lay the consum- 

mation of my impatient wishes. 

My father, you know, was the chief proprietor of a very extensive 
and prosperous cotton-factory, his share in which he had left at his 
death to me, burdened, if I may say so, with an ample provision for 
my mother, arising out of the profits, but fixed so as not to be regu- 
lated by their fluctuation. The establishment was worked by power, 
and was chiefly attended to by females, under the superintendence of 
a number of overseers, one of whom presided over every separate de- 
partment. 
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Out of three or four hundred women, John, and young ones, too, it 
would be strange if there were not one who could challenge admira- 
tion, even in a devoted lover. Such a one there was in the factory; a 
spirited, dark-eyed, bright-skinned, well-formed creature, who worked 
in the ground-floor, John,—that floor through which I had the most 
occasion to pass, as the counting-house stood at the further end of it. 
She was a picture, John, a perfect picture, as she stood tending the 
spindles in a light, loose wrapper of salmon-coloured gingham; while 
from her waist, which was indeed a span compared to her well-propor- 
tioned shoulders, depended a petticoat generally as white as snow. 
Don’t be alarmed, John, I am not going to fall in love with her— 
though I will honestly confess to you, she struck me—nay, interested 
me. After a few times, never did I pass her but our eyes met, and 
never met our eyes but an expression of pleasure spread over her ani- 
mated countenance—not unresponded to, I must admit, by a certain 
sympathy on the partof mine. Still, John, 1 never interchanged one 
word with that girl. 

There is a class of writers whose works I have read with the most 
intense delight; but, nevertheless, who I almost believe, would have 
benefited mankind much more if they had never written them. 
Genius of a very high order, John, with a very low order of morality ! 
Gross sensuality and refined sentiment alternately swaying the hero, 
who is drawn with such skill, that in either aspect you are interested 
in him, so that you love him and cleave to him to the last. The apo- 
logy for this kind of writing is, that it is nature; but the excuse will 
not do; for although all men have their weaknesses, yet some men 
overcome them, and this is the lesson, the propriety and advantage of 
which it becomes the man of genius to illustrate. That the vicious 
shall ultimately prosper, is a pernicious example, John, to set up; nor 
is it the truth either. Happiness is the only prosperity, and the 
nearer to perfection, the fewer things we have to regret; and Heaven 
has planted that within us which makes sin and regret inseparable. 
I hope I am not preaching, John; but if I am, I have bitter 
cause. 

I had been reading one of the works of a great novelist belonging 
to an age gone by. I forget the title, or I don’t care to remember it. 
No matter which ; dinner was announced just as I had finished a chap- 
ter wherein the hero and a dissolute friar, in company with whom he is 
travelling, and who is perfectly at home upon the road, regale them- 
selves at an inn, and indulge themselves there in a manner incompa- 
tible with the reputation of their host—the father of two comely young 
women. The hero in this place degenerating into the profligate, commits 
a trespass against his mistress, which the author justifies upon the very 
ground of his attachment to her—sentiment, John, apologizing for 
voluptuousness, 

Now what think you was the effect of this chapter upon a young 
man of nineteen? Why, to set the young girl of the factory before 
me, the object of thoughts, with which, until then, I had never cone 
templated her. Nor could I get her out of my head. I sat over my 
wine—a thing I hardly ever did, except in company—ay, for a whole 
hour after the cloth had been removed ; and each glass I took, more 
distinct and vivid grew the phantom which that fatal chapter—fatal to 
me at least—had conjured up. I generally spent a couple of hours 
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every evening in the counting-house, but I was in no humour for it 
now. The workers had been dismissed. A languor, and at the same 
time a restlessness possessed my whole frame, physical as well as 
moral. 

It had been a regular July day, cloudless and sultry; but now a 
gentle air began to stir, balmy with freshness. You know how fond I 
used to be of boating—indee d Tam so still. My mind required ac- 
tion; I sallied forth, hastened to the river-side, and jumped into the 
little skiff, which I always kept for the exercise of rowing. I soon 
lost sight of the quay, but the book and its effects continued to keep 
company with me; nor did I use any vigorous effort to drive them 
away; but whenever I felt a pang of compunction, as the idea of 
Jessie Halliday crossed my mind, I reassured myself with the maxim 
of the novelist—* that he who loves one woman heartily, will scarcely 
resist the attractions of the rest of her sex.”” I was in the vein for the 
incident which presently followed. 

Passing the point of a small, sequestered, sandy cove, I startled a 
young woman who had been bathing, and who had just completed the 
task of reattiring herself. My heart leaped at the sight of the factory- 
girl. To turn the direction of the boat, to pull her in, to run her high 
upon the shelving beach, to jump trom her, to fly and clasp the 
frightened creature, who, to my amazement, resisted what | thought 
a venial and not unwelcome freedom-—the kiss which I would have 
imprinted upon her lips—was the work of a moment—a moment that 
decided my destiny for the rest of my life! 

A shriek from the top of a bank, some twenty or thirty feet high, 
and forming one side of the cove, caused me to look up. I beheld the 
father of Jessie Halliday, with the angelic creature herself hanging 
fainting in his arms. I released the struggling girl, leaped into my 
boat, and pushing her off, rowed back again with the fury of a mad- 
man; and springing upon land, flew to the abode of my betrothed— 
I was peremptorily refused admittance. ‘* She had just returned 
home greatly indisposed, and was too ill to be seen.”” Nor would her 
father even allow me a moment's speech with him. With difhiculty 
did I restrain myself in presence of the servants, who resolutely en- 
forced the injunctions of their master, opposing my every effort to ob- 
tain entrance; but when the portal, at which | had never experienced 
any thing but respect and obedience before, was shut upon me, I gave 
full indulence to my emotions. I raved aloud !—smote my forehead ! 
—grasped my hair, as if | would tear it out by the roots !—wept !— 
shrieked !—dashed myself upon the ground !_-committed a thousand 
acts of extravagance, more betitting a lunatic than a man who had a 
spark of reason left him. 

That night I did not return home, but slept at an hotel; but my 
mortifications were not at anend. Thenext morning, upon going into 
the counting-house—which was a matter of necessity, otherwise | should 
have bent my steps any where else—I found the overseer, who superin- 
tended the Hoor uhese the young girl worked, expecting me, for the 
purpose of imforming me that he had made up his mind to resign his 
Situation in consequence of the outrage which I had committed the 
preceding evening. Upon inquiry | learned that he and the girl had 
been long attached. He was an exceedingly well-conducted young 
man. I had increased his salary, and thereby promoted the accom- 
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plishment of his wishes. Their marriage was to take place in a 
month. 

The pleased looks of the factory-girl were now accounted for. What 
an interpretation had the awakened corruption of my nature put upon 
the very workings of respect and gratitude. I felt myself degraded 
into the inferior of my servant. My better part of man rallied—re- 
sumed sway. I acknowledged my fault—my contrition for it—de- 
clared my resolution to atone to the utmost of my power for the 
violence which I had done to the feelings of both, and did so. 

But Jessie Halliday! At length through the intercession of my 
mother, | was permitted to see her—not alone though, but in the pre- 
sence of both our parents. I went, but with a heart foreboding any 
thing but a favourable issue to the interview. I had intended upon 
entering to throw myself upon my knees before her, and by dint of 
contrition and supplication to extort forgiveness; but the moment I 
looked upon her, I felt that it would be vain. She sat the figure of 
perfect self-collectedness and unalterable determination. I was going 
to speak-— 

‘Stop, Ralph!” interposed she; “ I anticipate what you would say, 
and have but one answer to return—What you have been to me, you 
never can become again !” 

My heart sunk within me with a conviction of utter despondency ! 
I could not speak ! . 

‘**] had determined,” she continued, ‘‘ never to see you again; but, 
upon mature reflection, I thought it better that this interview should 
take place, Jest you should attribute my avoidance of you to any lurk- 
ing weakness, which, by perseverance upon your part, might alter the 
determination which, for the first time, refused you the welcome of my 
father’s roof. I need not remind you, Ralph, not only of the total ab- 
sence of any attempt at disguise, but of the perfect frankness which 
has marked my deportment towards you ever since I became aware of 
the state of my own heart, and, as I believe, that of yours; nor do I 
blush for the course which I adopted, because that course was dictated 
by the purity of my feelings—purity which it was the life of my atfec- 
tions to believe was equalled by that of yours, That belief which made 
me glory ir loving and being beloved, you have destroyed for ever! 
What I regarded as a reality, you have proved to have been but a 
vision. Ihave been deceived, mocked, humiliated, and I shall never 
put it into your power to wrong me again !”’ 

I was about to speak, but by a gesture of her hand she prevented 
me. 

‘Do not,” she resumed, “afflict me, or rather add to my affliction 5 
for I am afflicted already—deeply ! irremediably! Do not, I implore 
you, add to my affliction, by expostulation, which must be fruitless ; 
or by arguments which, be they ever so forcible, my soul assures me 
cannot be otherwise than specious, and calculated only to mislead us 
both. Ralph, had I forgotten myself with one of your sex, as you did 
with one of mine, what that I could have advanced in my excuse 
would have prevented you from casting me from your confidence for 
ever? Nothing! For that integrity, delicacy, and devotion, which 
you will look for in a mistress, | looked for in you, from the moment 
that I imagined only what it was to love! JI thought I had found 
them in the young heart upon which I believed it was mv fate to have 
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made the first impression! I have been disappointed—judge what 
must be the result!—Such, Ralph, as it must have been had our cases 
been reversed. Solemnly, irrevocably I tell you so! Forget me, for 
I wish it! Avoid met till you can regard me with indifference! Seek 
the affections of one who may love you, peghaps, as well as I have 
done, without exacting as much; ‘and do not give me reason to 
repent of my yielding in granting you this interview, by giving way 
to any impulse upon your part, which may have the eifect of pro- 
tracting it a moment longer.” 

Here she arose, and taking her father’s arm, withdrew. 

Three days after I was on my way to the Brazils, where I remained 
for upwards of two years, and which was at that juncture the very 
sojourn for a man disgusted with existence as I was; for human life 
was held as cheap there as the dollar, for the sake of which it was 
constantly sacrificed, so that murder went twenty times scot-free for 
once that it paid the penalty. 

I mention this merely to prove to you how utter was the break-up 
of my happiness, from the frustration, through my own weakness, of 
my long-cherished hopes of possessing Jessie Halliday. Almost every 
man here was a sportsman ; ; not a week passed but two or three parties 
were made to enjoy the pleasure of fowling, and scarce a party re- 
turned without the loss of one or two of its ‘members, whose lives had 
fallen a sacrifice to their temerity in separating from the rest. Hardly 
such a thing was known as a man’s venturing into the woods by him- 
self, yet such was my general practice. I felt a gloomy satisfaction 
in going in the way, as it were, of the rifle and the stiletto; and, 
strange to say, without ever incurring the slightest molestation from 
either. 

My loneliness, perhaps, was my protection. My route was known 
only to myself, and herein, probably, lay my security. It has often 
struck me since, that many a mourner for a lost companion might have 
been himself the instrument of the calamity which he appeared to 
deplore. Once only I imagined that I was tracked. I heard, as I 
believed, the sound of some one following me through the brushwood ; 
I turned round—lI was alone. Resuming my way, | had not advanced 
the quarter of a mile, before the same thing occurred, as I imagined, 
again, but with greater distinctness; I turned more quickly than before, 
and caught a glimpse, as I ee of a figure of a man in the distance, 
but instantly lost sight of it. To step behind a tree was the act of a 
second. “I was -aerestin dogged !” Evening was close at hand, 
and I was yet some distance from home. I quickened my pace, keep- 
ing my gun upon the cock. The brief dusk which, in those latitudes 
precedes night, would shortly be on, and then I should be entirely at 
the mercy of any one who meditated my destruction. Once more I 
heard the brushwood cracking behind me; I turned again, and 
at the same moment discharged my rifle at some object which, as soon 
as the smoke cleared away, was gone. I reached my home in safety. 

Describing that same night my adventure to the merchant to 
whom my ship had been consigned, he related to me an anecdote re- 
specting himself, which from “the extraordinary circumstances upon 
which it turned, Ishall repeat to you. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘there is no such thing as faith or truth among a 
certain class of human beings in this colony. I thought I had found 
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an exception, but I was undeceived, and nearly to my irreparable 
cost. The instance in question was that of a man whom, from his 
uniformly exemplary conduct, I had advanced from a very subordi- 
nate office about my household to the rank of my steward. Not 
only at first, but for a considerable time afterwards, I had every reason 
to be satisfied with the confidence I had reposed in him: After he 
had been upwards of four years in the situation I have mentioned, I 
received one day, late in the evening, a considerable remittance in 
bullion, which, having some very heavy purchases to complete 
the next day, I deposited in my bedchamber till the morning. At my 
accustomed hour I retired to rest. About the dead of the night I was 
awakened by a creaking, which seemed to proceed from the lock of the 
door. I started up upon my chair, and listened. It was pitch dark. 
I could not see my hand before me ; but I became perfectly conscious 
that the door had been opened, and that there was some one besides 
myself in the room. I cautiously felt for my sword, which usuall 
hung at the side of my bed. It was gone! I slipped out of bed, as 
noiselessly as I could, and approached on tip-toe the dressing-table, 
where my pistols always lay ready charged. They had been removed. 
A horrid conviction of some bloody treachery chilled me from head to 
foot. I listened, holding my breath—some one was approaching me. 
Assassination was at hand, and I was destitute of the slightest means 
of defence! During this pause of heart-curdling dread, my hand, 
hopelessly feeling for the abstracted weapons, most providentially 
lighted upon the case which contained my razors. I opened it; pos- 
sessed myself of one, and shrinking into the corner which was nearest 
to the head of my couch, stood there, prepared for the worst. The 
miscreant, whosoever he was, was now evidently close to the bed. I 
listened for the’sound of his blow that, while his weapon was buried in 
the coverlid and mattress, I might spring upon him and deal with him 
as best I could, when the shade of a dark Jantern, gradually un- 
drawn, revealed to me a man upon his hands and knees, close to the 
bedside, cautiously beginning to raise himself up, and at the same 
moment drawing from between his teeth a long knife, which he raised 
aloft, with his other hand directing the light towards the bed, so as to 
guide the meditated blow. This was the critical moment! In one 
stride I was close behind him, grasping him firmly by the hair of his 
head—which I pulled backwards and downwards, at the same instant 
drawing the instrument which I held across his throat ; in a second or 
two, without the slightest sound or struggle, he lay a corpse upon the 
floor. But my adventure was not over. While I stood debating with 
myself what step to take next, I heard footsteps in the gallery. Instinc- 
tively I possessed myself of the lantern and knife; and, closing the 
shade of the former, planted myself behind the door, which the person 
approaching at length half entered. } 

«Ts it done?” inquired he in an under voice. ‘Is hesafe? Have 
you made sure work of it? Why don’t you speak ? Answer me vil- 
lain! Do you want help? I could have done for him myself in half 
the time!’ Here he paused some seconds, evidently waiting for a 
reply. Atlength losing all patience and caution too, ‘ villain, do you 
hear me?’ he exclaimed, advancing into the room. 

“‘« Yes.’ returned I in a voice of thunder, and the knife of the first 


assassin was buried to the hilt in the breast of my steward.” 
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A country like this was the fit home of, my desolation—self-in- 
curred! Perils were my congenial neighbours. A naval enterprise, 
of almost unparalleled daring, was to be attempted. I waited upon 
the leader, and begged permission to volunteer for that particular ser- 
vice. It was granted. Men shrink from danger, and yet to some 
natures, what mistress like her? Asthe bride to the bridegroom is she 
lovely! To see men rush against cutlasses and pikes with no more 
thought of their flesh than if it were cased in armour! The action was 
one of boats against a frigate. The defence was gallant, fierce, ob- 
stinate, but the attack was resistless. We carried her, I was wounded 
in the eve, where you see. The weapon would have passed through my 
brain but a comrade struck it aside, and it only grazed me, Man in 
extremities is oftentimes a God-like creature. With his own life in mo- 
mentary peril, he has a thoughtfor the life of another! Glory was won, 
but it was not a partnership in that which I cared for. The struggle 
over, all excitement on my part was at an end. 

But my affections were in my native land; and if, throughout the 
day, hopelessness and regrets were my companions, at night I ex- 
changed them for the enjoyments and the prospects which once enriched 
my existence. How utter is the oblivion of sleep, as to the present ! How 
strangely independent of the facts of our existence is the fancy, which 
while the eye and the ear are closed, and consciousness of the realities 
that surround us is ‘‘a limbeck only,” lies broad awake as it were, at 
work with creations as palpable to thought and feeling as the actual 
occurrences of life. Jessie Halliday was ever with me in my dreams, 
where the sweet time of our youthhood was renewed. The scenes 
were different, but our feelings were the same as at that blessed period 
when her frank love was mine. But once we seemed to be together, 
under the aspect of our altered situation. That dream recalled me to 
my native land. | thought she had followed me, and was along with 
me. We were walking towards the beach, each encircling with an arm 
the waist of the other. A ship was in the offing, and a boat was in 
waiting at the quay to take us on board. We were on the point of 
stepping in, when | recollected something for which it was necessary 
for me to return. 

** Will you wait for me, dear Jessie ?” said I in my dream. 

‘* Till death—death !”” was her emphatic and strange reply. 

Tawoke. The next day I embarked for England, though, until that 
moment, I had never entertained a thought of returning. 

The winds favoured us. After an unusually short passage we made 
the port of London. Who can calculate the ratio in which approach 
increases the attraction of a beloved object ?__ I landed in the morning. 
I would not—could not wait for the mail, | posted every yard to D——. 
The first inquiry I made on my arrival was after Jessie Halliday. The 
first news I heard was that her father was dead, and on his death-bed 
had betrothed her to another, the identical young man who occasioned 
me, causelessly, so much suffering on my return from college. Here was 
the issue of the hopes which I had long regarded as dead, but which my 
dre am had resuscitated—which the ship on the point of sailing seemed as 
it were to realize—which the wind that never headed us nor failed us, and 
the waves that cheerly ran along with us, cherished and strengthened ! 
Here was their issue—despair! | was frantic! [ hurried towards my mo- 
ther’s house—not to see my mother—but to rush up into my room, and 
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to fall upon my knees there and call upon Heaven to witness my 
oath, while I swore that death should put a stop to the appointed nup- 
tials, and from that moment I never went out without being armed, 
hoping to encounter my rival, and determined to quarrel with him, and 
compel a hostile meeting, to the destruction of the one or the other of 
us—perhaps of both. ' 

The third day after my arrival what was my astonishment upon 
coming down to breakfast, to receive from my mother’s hand a note 
from Jessie Halliday. It ran thus: 


“Welcome, dear Ralph! It is the hand of Providence, in its 
mercy, that has conducted you home again. Come to me precisely 
at one to-morrow if your feelings are unchanged towards 

** Yours, as ever, 
‘* Jesste Hacuipay.” 


Judge of the effect of this. Will you wonder if I was quite over- 
powered by the feelings which it excited ?—~if they utterly unmanned 
me ?—if, throwing myself into a chair beside the table I hid my eyes 
in my handkerchief and wept with all the softness of a child? I was 
a child again—the boy of fifteen that I was when seated by the side of 
Jessie Halliday, I listened ta the story of ‘* Paul and Virginia,” 

The note was dated the night before. How slowly passed the time 
from nine till half-past twelve. The longed-for moment came how- 
ever, but as I was going out of the house my mother called to me and 
stopped me. 

‘* Ralph,” said she, ‘‘I did not tell you, because I thought there 
was no use in doing so, but Jessie Halliday has been far from well since 
her father’s death. Do not be surprised at any alteration which you 
may observe in her.” 

At her words a chill damp came over my heart, but it passed away 
at the thought that I was going to Jessie Halliday. 

John, you may conceive my feelings, but it is impossible for me to 
describe them, when on being shown into the drawing-room, I found my- 
self alone with an emaciated female figure, seated in an easy-chair, and 
supported there with pillows. ‘‘ Could it be her?” Yes, John, I did 
not know the playmate of my boyhood—the love of my youthhood— 
the idol of my manhood—and there she sat before me. I stood still 
and silent gazing upon her. 

‘Do you not know me, Ralph?” said a voice, which nothing but 
death itself could despoil of its thrilling sweetness, while slowly raising 
herself, the occupant of the chair at length stood up, and extended her 
arms towards me. I approached to embrace her, but by a violent effort 
she anticipated me, and before my arms could encircle her, lay hang- 
ing on my neck. Shall I ever forget that hour ! rites 

‘‘ Welcome! oh, welcome!” she reiterated; alternately kissing me, 
and laying her cheek to mine. ‘‘ Welcome! oh, welcome! That Heaven 
should have vouchsafed such mercy as to give again to my eyes and to 
my arms the first and only master of my affections—to permit me to 
inhale once more the dear breath—infinitely more precious to me than 
that of my own existence. Ralph, and is it—is it you?” 

1 could not speak, 
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“Lead me back,” faltered she, “ tothe chair—I feel faint—and seat 
me in it, and bring another and sit down beside me.’ 

1 obeyed her, and when she was seated she leaned her head back 
and half closed her eyes. I fell upon my knees, and holding her | 
hands in mine, covered them with kisses, the tears rolling fast down 
my cheeks. 

** Jessie, dear Jessie!’ was all that I could utter. 

“Ralph,” resumed she, ‘1 wished for this—I prayed for this, and 
Heaven in its pity has heard me. Its bounty is perfect. I have no 
other boon to ask, What relates to itself [ have asked for already, 
and trust I have obtained through the mediation of its appointment. 
Ralph, let me justify myself to you while the power is spared me.” 


« Justify?” ejaculated I. 
“Yes,” replied she, ‘‘ so far as my feelings—or rather my conduct 


towards you Is concerned, my memory is all ‘of me that will be shortly 
left, and I would have it so far perfect, because I would have you 
cherish it. You know I loved you, but you never knew the nature of 

love. Ralph,” continued she, casting down her eyes, which 
hitherto she had kept fixed on mine, and at the same time dropping her 
voice till it sank almost into a murmur, ‘ Ralph, I should have loved 
you till my death, though you had never been to me more than the boy 
that sat by my side when I read to you the tale of ‘* Paul and Vir- 
ginia.” Here her lips quivered and her eyes filled with tears. ‘* Yes,” 
she continued, raising again her eyes that now sparkled with intense 
ingenuousness and affection, “ yes, my love for you, Ralph, was some- 
thing akin to my love for Heaven, and such, I thought, Ralph, was 
your love for me.”’ 

The last sentence was delivered at intervals, and in the most subdued 
tone, as if to divest it of all harshness. 

** Ralph,” she went on, ‘* I would not, could I avoid it, remind you 
of the day that dispelled a vision which I fear none but a woman could 
form, and proved to me beyond the possibility of misconstruction, that 
the heart of which I believed myself to be the only cherished occupant, 
could admit the idea of another woman, and cast me, inanimate, as 
perhaps you witnessed, into the arms of my father.” 

I shuddered as she spoke and covered iny eyes with my hands, as if 
the lids were not sufficient to exclude the bright, insupportable gaze of 
the reproving angel. She gently caught hold of my wrists. 

‘Look at me, Ralph,” she exc laimed in an accent of indescribable 
tenderness, “ look at me, while I have eyes to feast upon yours. What 
[ have said I have uttered, not for your blame, but for my own justi- 
fication. Ralph, dear Ralph,” she reiterated, “it was I that was to 
blame, for expecting too much; but I did expect it,” added she, 
mournfully, “It was the thought, the hope, the belief, in which my 
whole earthly happiness was wrapped up—which I cherished till it be- 
came the very sap of my existence, and which failing me, left nothing 
to me but withering.” 

Here her head sank upon her breast, and she ceased speaking, At 
length I broke silence. 

‘* You are betrothed,” said I. 

‘‘ Hush!" interrupted Jessie Halliday, “* Do not mock me at this 
hour. I promised my father on his death-bed, that as soon as I re- 
covered the shock which my first affections had sustained, I would 
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bestow my hand upon him who, I know, regards me as his affianced 
wife, and gives me out as such—an honourable man, Ralph, and one 
to be cherished—though not by me. You hear the condition upon 
which I pledged myself to marry another, and you can see how I esti- 
mated its weight. For months I have not uttered as many words, as 
you have heard sentences from me to-day, and I feel my strength 
failing me fast.” Her voice here sank into a whisper. ‘* Ralph,” she re- 
sumed, speaking at intervals, I shall never be other than yours—never ! 
No other man shall ever call me wife. You are the wedded of my 
soul. My husband from first to last.” 

Here her exhaustion became extreme, and she sat for a time motion- 
less, reclining against one side of her chair, her eyes closed. Suddenly 
she started—gazed upon me as if her whole soul was collected in her 
eyes. ) 

‘Kiss me, Ralph,” she exclaimed, and cast herself forwards impe- 
tuously upon my breast. 

I clasped her passionately—I riveted my lips to hers. My kiss was 
returned, and, at the same time, my name pronounced with a sigh,— 
deep, tremulous, convulsive. I felt the pressure of her arms, which 
she had cast around my neck, relaxing. They slid from my shoulder, 
her head fell back, I raised it, and gazed in her face. Her eyes were 
open, but the life for which 1 had looked in them was fled. 

I should stop here, John, but for something more which I ought to 
tell you, because it belongs to my story. I did not follow her to the 
grave, as he whom J still regarded as my rival was to be the chiet 
mourner. How could], John, with him between me and her remains ? 
but Isaw her interred, from an embankment which overlooked the church. 
yard, and when night came I repaired to the new-made, desolate bed 
of my departed love, and cast myself upon it, and though the rain fell 
in torrents, lay there—my tears falling fast as the rain—from dusk until 
midnight—lay till I was perfectly benumbed, and almost senseless. At 
Jast I became conscious that some person was lifting me up. It was 
my rival, John, who had come along with some of his friends to watch 
the grave—a thing customary then, and, I believe, even now. I was 
so stiff that I could neither move hand nor foot. What might have 
happened I know not, had I been in perfect possession of my faculties, 
but bitterness was to be turned into balm, enmity into affection. He 
sat down beside me, supporting me, for I could not prevent him, My 
hat had fallen off, he had lifted it and replaced it. ; 

«Poor fellow,” exclaimed he, and again and again he reiterated the 
apostrophe, till my repugnance to him began to soften and melt away. 
He passed his arm around me the better to support me. He pressed 
me to him, and [suffered him. ‘Her heart I know was yours,”’ he 
murmured, ‘ I know she died your love, but she is gone. I know you 
have been my enemy ; but for the sake of her whose remains lie here, 
and whose spirit, perhaps yet hovering ere it takes its flight to heaven, 
may have brought us both hither, for her sake let us become this moment 
friends, and weep for her together.” 

Friends-—brothers—we became from that hour, and shall remain to 
the end of our lives ; but as for love, John, my heart has never known— 
can never know—a successor to Jessie Halliday. 

June.—vVOL, LXV. NO. CCLVIII. P 
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GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES ; 
OR, 


THE PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PETER PRIGGINS.” 


No. IX. 
THE SOIREE MUSICALE. 


“‘T never heerd of such a thing, Doctor Fussbotham ; never in my 
old life,” said Mrs. Principal Fussbotham to her lord and master. 

‘* Heard, my dear, not heerd; and whole, not old—you falsely 
proclaim yourself to be an antique,” replied her husband, firmly but 
politely. 

« Don't be calling of names, Mr. Principal; I may be or may not 
be an antick, for all you know.” 

. Antique, my love, anfigue—you certainly will never acquire a 
correct method of spe aking the loquendi—”" 

‘There again now—none of your insinivatings, I beg, but speak in 
the vermicular,” said Mrs, Fussbotham, ignorantly quoting Lord Du- 
berly. 

‘Oh! my goodness ! woman !—wife, I mean—why don’t you speak 
more correctly ? ~After all the pains I have taken—the money I have 
expended on, ‘ Readings made Easy,’ Mavor’s spelling-books, and poc- 
ket-dictionaries, to think you should ‘still be so egregiously ignorant !— 
oh, my panne wethe :" 

‘‘Ienorant, indeed, Mr. Principal! though I can’t talk like legs- 
and-guns and pollyplots, I am not to be called ignorant,’ 

** Lexicons and polyglots—oh, my goodness !” 

“ Don't interrupt me, Doctor F ussbotham—I am not to be called 
ignorant, | say—there isn’t many ladiesas can compass me in getting 
up fine linens, brewing of beer, making of puddings, and clear-starch- 
ing. As for feeding of pigs, I'd stand a caparison with any body,” 
shrieked Mrs. Fussbotham, looking very rubicund and irreverentially 
atthe Doctor. 

‘“ My goodness! surpass, not compass. Caparison—”’ the doctor was 
going to observe, but Mrs, F., as he called her generally, interrupted 
him. 

‘Well, what can it matter? you understand me, and I, you know, 


I never open my moufe, except to mastigate my food, before other 





peopt , 
** Well, well, my dear; but now as to our little party—our sovrée 

musicale, as it’s the fashion to call a musical meeting.’ 
“I tell you, doctor, | never heerd of such a “thing in my old 
life. " ; 

There again! my goodness! but it’s of no use expostulating,—my 
dear, my dear, you ‘ll drive me distracted !’ said the doctor. 

“Ah! ah!” replied the lady, shaking the index finger of her right- 
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hand within six inches of her husband's nose, “ there! you’ve used a 
wrong word yourself.” 

‘*How do you mean, ma'am! I—Doctor Flaccus Fessbothem, 
S.T.P., and Principal of St. James’s College, Oxford—I make use of 
a wrong word !”’ 

““ Yes—yes—yes,” screamed the lady. ‘* When I told you only yes- 
terday as | was going to have my rot— that is, my dec ayed toof dis- 
tracted, you s said it was wrong—you yourself did, and you've just been 
and used it yourself,” 

‘*Ob, my goodness!” groaned the doctor. ‘* Well, but about this 
soirée musicale,’ 

“1 tell you for the third time, doctor, I never heerd of sucha thing 
since I was called into subsistence.” 

“Oh, my !—well, I'll explain. You know, Mrs. Fussbotham, that 
since our return from our little matrimonial trip, we have been invited 
out to dinners and evening parties by all the heads of houses and the 
respectable citizens, and now we must show our gr ratitude for these 
attentions by giving a series of parties in return,” said the Prin- 
cipal. 

‘“¢ Well, my dear, there’s certainly nothing like a proper recrimina- 
tion of kindnesses, and so we will ask a dozen or more to dinner. We 
killed a pig yesterday, and a nicer never was fatted. We can havea 
variety—roast-leg, pork- chops, pork-pies, liver-and-crow, and pigs 
innards, broiled heart and kidneys served with roasted onions; and if 
you like—a few sausages,’ said the lady, counting the variety of dishes 
on her fingers. 

‘Oh, my goodness! only to think of the Dean of Christ-Church, 
the President of St. Bartholomew’s, and the Provost of St. Jude’s, sit- 
ting down to a surfeit of pork !” interrupted the Principal. 

‘* We could have added a bit pickled, only the roast won’t keep a 
week in this muggy hemisphere,” said the lady. 

‘* Atmosphere—atmosphere, Mrs. F.—oh, my goodness! Sucn a 
dinner would d that is, condemn us for ever,” said, or rather 
moaned the Principal. 

‘‘Then ask them to a dish of tea, doctor; muffins ain’t out yet, 
and I can make them some milk-cakes and bak’us-cakes, and that 
will save the fresh-butter, and be more relishing with salt, and not hurt 
their undijestins.” 

‘©Oh, Mrs. F., you'll drive me wild! but I mean to invite them to 
tea; and in the evening, as cards are not fashionable in Oxford, I in- 
tend to have music in the library. You know I play on the bass- viol, 
and with our singing men, half a dozen professionals, and a dosea 
musical undergraduates, and the ladies who will volunteer pianos and 
guitars—” 

‘‘Oh! delightful!’ Mrs. Scrapeson will be sure to do that, for she 
told me the other d: ay when I went to call on her, that she was confined 
with a catarrh.”’ 

“Oh, my goodness! a catarrh is any thing but melodious! but 
never mind,” said the doctor, ‘‘ 1 shall send out cards for a hundred 
and fifty, and so return a great many kindnesses at once.” 

“And who do you suppose is to reside at the table and power out 
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tea for such a dissemblage as that? Why our two biggest teapots 
only holds enough for a dozen,” inquired Mrs. Fussbotham. 

“ You will have no trouble, my dear, I assure you; the servants and 
occasional waiters will manage all that,” answered the doctor. “ You 
will have nothing to do but to bow, and nod, and smile—you need not 
open your mouth all the evening.’ a 

oO 


“Ww hat, not ask the company if their teas is to their liking ? 
‘*Not even for that. Now that is settled, we will get the cards 


ready, have the library swept and decorated, hire the necessary 
instruments, and arrange the programme of the concert,” said the 
doctor. 

“They'll not supurate without supper, and something warm and 
comfitable, I’m sure. Indeed, I could not think of committing it—-it 
would not be showing proper hostility,” suggested the ladv. 

“Oh! my coodness !—supurate—hostility. Oh! dear! a few 
sandwiches from. the kitchen, and a little negus and lemonade from the 
common-room, will be quite enough. They won't come here to eat 
and drink.” 

‘* Then they must lay in revisions before they come, Doctor F.; for 
Mrs. Fuddler told me the other day that she never went to bed with- 
out two good strong nighte ‘aps, and you know the construction they put 
upon nightcap i in Oxford.” 

“My goodness !—but I won't—it’s of no use,” said the doctor. 

** Won't what ?—what’s of no use ?” inquired the lady. 

“ Expostulating, my love—use what language you please, but dis- 
charge your domestic duties, and I must be contented,” replied the 
doctor, groaning. 

‘Discharge! domestic duties indeed! I only wish some other 
people—but come along to bed—leave the swurry music- all to me, and 
I'll der: mae every thing as conveniently as possible.” 

The doctor ob ediently did as he had been bidden, and followed his 
wife to bed. While they are reclining there, “wropped in arms of 
Murphy,” as the lady used to call it, I will endeavour to explain to 
the re ader how and bv what mischance the learned Principal of St. 
James’s came to be mated with so illiterate a spouse. 

For many years after his election to the headship of his college, Dr. 
Flaccus Fussbotham pursued his studies and smoked his vespertinal 
pipe without ever dreaming of exchanging his bachelor life for the joys 
of wedlock. He read all day long, fed heavily at dinner, which he 
always ate in hall, spent two hours in the common-room, while he 
chatted with his fellows, and drank his pint of solid port wine. He 
ther retired to his lodgings and practised on his bass-viol for three or 
four hours. He afterwards smoked one pipe to relieve the oppression 
on his chest, dispelled the clouds of his own creating with a tumbler of 
warm negus, and ‘‘ turned in,” as the sailor’s say, for the night. 

As Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham never thought it requisite to take any 
exercise beyond a walk round the little earden attached to his lodg- 
ings, it is not surprising that he grew obese and dyspeptic ; indeed, 
he crew so corpulent, that when he went out to visit a musical friend 
u few miles from Oxford, it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
aud the case of his bass-viol could be crammed into one yellow post- 
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chaise. The wags asserted that both he and the instrument had several 
strings cracked in the attempt. 

His servant, in going into his study one day, found him lying on the 
ground in a fit, and had not the college doctor, by the greatest chance 
in the world, been within the walls, and opened a vein—which he had 
great difficulty in doing from the thick coating of fat which enveloped 
it—the probability is, that this little tale would not have been written. 
Luckily, the first stab hit the vein, and Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham 
was, after a copious bleeding, ‘ himself again.” 

The college-doctor, after keeping him under his hands, and running 
up avery long bill for detergents and expurgents, at length resigned 
him to the care of his domestics. He gave him strict orders to study 
and eat less, and to take at least six hours’ exercise daily. This he 
tried to do, but his limbs, albeit unused to such exertions, refused to 
support his ponderous bulk beyond the period of one hour. He grew 
gradually fat again, and from an unpleasant sensation of fulness in 
the head and other symptoms of another fit, he thought fit to call in the 
apothecary a second time. 

As a pair of legs were insufficient to carry his patient, four were 
recommended by the apothecary! The doctor was ordered to take 
horse exercise instanter. | 

This order was more easily given than obeyed. The Principal had 
never been upon a horse in his life, and he had a strong suspicion that 
if ever he did get on one, he should very soon be off again. Still as 
his recovery—indeed his valuable life—depended upon the attempt, 
he resolved to make it. His first act was to send for a lawyer to 
make his will. His second to despatch his servant to Kickum, the 
livery-stable-keeper, to discuss the purchase of a nag. His third and 
last, to order a pair of clerical boots and black spurs, and a very 
thick, strong beaver. As he had no doubt of falling upon his head, he 
thought that the better that well-furnished member was protected, the 
greater would be his chance of keeping his scull and pericranium 
sound and entire. 

The lawyer made his will—briefly but effectually—as he left every 
thing of which he was possessed—stood seized, is the slang phrase, I 
believe—to his college, to be expended on books for the library. 

The bootmaker and hatter promised to furnish the coverings for his 
extremities, his head, and heels; and Kickum assured him, upon the 
honour and veracity of a horse-dealer, that he would procure him a 
stout, stiff, staid cob, sound in wind, limb, &c., and capable of carry- 
ing one-and-twenty stone with perfect ease to himself and pleasure to 
his rider. If he failed, he promised to take him back again at half- 
price the very next day. 

Doctor Fussbotham very wisely, as he knew nothing of a horse be- 
vond his being an animal of the genus quadruped, with ears and tail, 
and bearing the aceidents—a bridle and saddle, left every thing to 
Kickum, and told him “ price was no object if he could get well 
suited.” ‘On this hint” Kickum acted, and having the terrors of a 
discommons before his eyes if he took in a Don, picked up a good, 
stout prad, got by a nag-horse, out of a farmer’s cart-mare, and only 
charged for him exactly double what he gave. ' 
This nag the doctor christened Prosody, as he intended to direct 
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his goings mpos édov. Before he mounted him himself, he reduced his 
allowance of food to half a quartern of oats and a couple of haybands 

rdiem, and made his servant-of-all-work a staid old fellow, ina faded 
Senet, ride him round and round his garden, to see that he did not 
trip, ‘shy, or kick. With his paces, steadiness, and good-temper, he 
was quite satisfied ; but he had another plan to execute before he could 
muster courage to mount him. 

Dr. Putis, the rubicund reverend of St. ———— College, of whom 
mention has been made “ in another place,” was one day walking 
along ‘* Long-wall” at the bottom of Holywell-street, in order to rid 
his system of an accumulated mass of fluid and solid creature-com- 
forts. When he arrived at the corner of Long-wall, and before he got 
to the parish-church, he turned short to the right along the usually 
unfrequented path which leads to Holywell mills at the end of 
Magdalen water-walks, It was his intention to run backwards and 
forwards at a more rapid pace in this retired spot than his dignity 
would allow him to do in the more public walks, and thus ensure 
a more effectual sudorific and a more powerful appetite for his 
dinner. 

This spot is usually appropriated as a place of deposit for numerous 
sticks of timber, which are placed there to get seasoned by a due 
exposure to the ‘atmosphere—the sun, wind, and rain—by a neigh- 
bouring builder. As Dr. Puffs turned ‘the corner abruptly, he beheld, 
to his great surprise and annoyance, a human being quite as large as 
himself, and dressed quite as academically, sitting astride a large oak- 
stickh—as the trunk of a tree is called—and bobbing up and down most 
furiously, asa postboy does when he pretends to be earning an extra 
shilling, by putting his cattle to extra speed. He saw him also using 
his rigrht- -arm, which was armed with a gold- topped bamboo, as a 
jockey does iis persuader when he is *‘ making play” to win a race or 
save his distance. 

Dr. Putls was annoyed, as I have said, to find his ‘ training-ground” 
preoccupied. He grew irate, but his anger was mitigated by surprise 
and curiosity; surprise at seeing an academical-looking gentleman 
perform such very odd maneuvres and gesticulations, and curiosity 
to know what could possibly be the meaning and intention of the 
act. 

As the back of the energetic individual was towards him, and the 
firure resembled several of his overgrown acquaintances among the 
Dons, he was loth to form any rash conjectures as to which among them 

was subjecting himself to the chance of a writ de lunatico inquirendo. 
He resolved to be satisfied. He crept slowly up; he need not, how- 
ever, have resorted to the ‘ stealthy tread, as the object of his cu- 
riosity was too busied with his peculiar mode of amusement to hear 
or think of any thing else. He passed him, turned short round, and 
discovered Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham looking very earnestly at the 
clouds floating above him, and very red from his unwonted exertions. 
The perspiration was running in miniature rivulets down his unctuous 
cheeks. 

“ Mr. Principal!” shouted Dr. Puffs, extending his gouty-stick and 


- un arm in an attitude of intense surprise, ‘‘ what is the meaning of 
this ‘ 
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**Chuck, chuck, chuck—gee up!’ returned Dr. Fussbotham, imi- 
tating, as closely as his inexperienced organs would allow him, the 
encouraging sounds which he had heard, once or twice in his life, used 
by equestrians, ‘‘ gee up! gee up!” 

Up and down went the Principal more vigorously than before. 
Bang, bang went the gold-topped bamboo on the ribs of his imaginary 
steed, while his left-hand was jerked up and down just under his 
chin, keeping exact time with the movement of his body, as if he was 
holding the bridle. 

** Quis pudor aut modus—” began Dr. Puffs; but he stopped from 
want of wind. 

The sound of the Latin tongue roused the Principal of St. James's 
from his revery. He stopped dead in the middle of a rise, and with 
his bamboo raised aloft, and his left-hand, like Mahomet’s coftin, sus- 
pended, midway between his knees and nose, he ejaculated, continuing 
the quotation, ‘* Tam cari capitis.” 

“ What is the meaning of this indecent exhibition?” inquired Dr. 
Puffs. 

‘* Never did the head of a head of a house perspire so violently as 
mine does at this moment,” replied Dr. Fussbotham, removing the 
redundant moisture with his bandana. 

“If exercise was all that was required, I might have saved Kickum’s 
65/., and a half-quartern of oats and two haybands every day, besides 
an inordinate quantum of anxiety and alarm.” 

“ What is the meaning, Mr. Principal, I must again ask, of this un- 
dignified behaviour in a college dignitary ?” said Puffs. 

“Ah! Doctor Puffs, is it you ?—where am I?” inquired the 
Principal. ‘* What am I doing ?” 

‘“‘ That,” replied Puffs, “ is the very problem, the solution of which 
I have already requested. If J were to solve it, I should say, making 
an ass of yourself for the amusement of other people.” 

“No such thing, Dr. Puffs, 1 am making a horse of this piece of 
timber—practising the rise in the saddle and the clip of the knees 
before I venture on the living conveyancer, which this trunk is intended 
to represent. I’ve no notion of being spilt if I can avoid it by pre- 
vious practice. Don’t they set children on the rocking-horse before 
they set them on their ponies? I am merely riding my hobby,” said 
the Principal. 

‘Then pray get off,” said Dr. Puffs, ‘* pray dismount before any one 
more malicious than myself sees you; for rely on it, if any under- 
graduate or satirical graduate were to come this way and catch you in 
ipso facto, you would never hear the last of it. You would be in 
Thompson’s window in less than a week, and a capital caricature you 
would make.” 

“‘Oh, my goodness !” said Dr. Fussbotham, ‘‘T never thought of 
that. I assure you I have been recommended to—” 

‘‘Well, never mind—take my recommendation first, and get upon 
terra firma—you can explain the rest to me as we walk towards St. 
James’s, where I shall be most happy, if you are not otherwise en- 
gaged, to eat a commons with you in hall,” said Dr. Puffs, justly 
thinking that his saving—or having saved—the Principal of a college 
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from making an exposé, and a caricature of himself, entitled him to 
a dinner and pint of wine at that dignitary’s expense. 

Dr. Fussbotham looked stealthily ‘and cautiously around, and seeing 
the coast clear of every one but his friend Dr. Putls, leaped more 
actively off his imaginary nag than any one would have believed him 
capable of doing. Dr. Puffs took him by the arm, and never quitted 
him until he had had a he: arty meal and a pint of wine at his ex- 
yense, 

Dr. Puffs, though not malicious, made a point of calling on some 
one or other of his friends every day for the next fortnight, just 
at luncheon or dinner-time, and ‘telling this little anecdote of his 
friend, the Principal, in such a amesens but tedious manner, that it 
lasted till dinner or lunch was over. His friends, therefore, were 
obliged to ask him te partake for fear of losing the gist of so good a 


story. 
Well, Dr. Fussbotham at last made up his mind, and hoisted up his 


lez to mount Prosody. As soon as his foot rested in the stirrup, he 
found it was like a spondee, “two long ;” his man altered it, and then 
like a pyrrhic, it was * two short.” The next effort, and the pair of 


stirrup-leathers resembled a trochee, ‘* one long and one short.” At 
last they were adjusted to the proper length, and as the doctor dropped 
into the saddle, Prosody gave a groan, indicatory of his sense of the 

weight of the individual whom he was henceforth condemned to carry. 

The scene of his first attempts at horsemanship was laid in his own 
stable-yard and garden. The pace was limited to a walk. As he 
gained ‘confidence iu the quietness of the horse, and courage from the 
success which h: ud attended his early efforts, he ventured out into the 
parks, very ear! iy in the morning, accompanied by his servant, who 
walked by - side, near enouch to Prosody’s head to be able to seize 
the bridle in case be should meditate any unruly pace or mischievous 
pranks. 

Prosody, however, proved perfeetly quiet, and not given to prancing 
or runming away. The doctor, therefore, relinquished the attendance of 
hisservant and ventured out alone. Aiter atime he put Prosody to his 
best pace—a market-trot—and as he rose twice in his saddle every 
time the horse took one st }), he vot a vreat deal of very hard exercise 
In avery short space O f tine. He was pleased with his success, his 
body grew more healthy, aud his mind sympathized with his body. 

As lis corpulency diminished, and his e ourage increased, the ‘doctor 
extended his rides. He visited Port-meadow, trotted round the Blen- 
heim domains, threaded the intricacies of Bagley-wood, and climbed 
the heights of Shotover-hill. He even ventured as far as Ditchley or 
Middl ton parks. : 

In all these excursions during the summer months, and the long va- 
cation, Prosody behaved in a quiet and proper manner. He: showed no 
Other symptom of being annoved by the repeated application of the 
bamboo to lis ribs than by switching his switeh tail as though he was 
brushing « tt the thes. Some wags were wicked enough to assert that 
Prosody mistook his rider’s nose for an enlarged blue-bottle. The accu- 
racy of the assertion might have been disputed, for that important and 
conspicuous member of the doctor’s face was more like a firefly. Be 
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this as it may, Prosody showed no further concern about it than by 
switching his switch tail. 

That he showed a proper spirit, and not a want of spirit, by thus 

tamely submitting to the blows of the bamboo is evident from the fol- 
lowing occurrence : 

One very fine morning in the middle of the month of October, the 
Principal of St. James’s ordered Prosody to be saddled immediately 
after breakfast. Oxtord term had begun, and the men were come 
up; Doctor Fussbotham, therefore, thought it would prove much 
more agreeable to himself and his undergraduates, if his servant could 
truly say he was ** not at home” when they called upon him, as in 
duty bound, They could show their respect as well by leaving their 

rards as by annoying him and themselves by a five minutes’ attempt at 
conversation in his library. 

He rode steadily out by St. Thomas’s church, along the Seven- 
bridge-road tow ards the pleasant village of Cumnor. This. spot has now 
become famous by the publication of Sir Walter Scott’s tale of Kenil- 
worth. The zeal of a novel- reading undergraduat e of that period 
caused him to expend certain sums of money in reinvesting the little 
public with its original sign of the bear and ragged staff, and the name 
of its quondam landlord, Giles Gosling. In the days when Dr. Fuss- 
botham took his memorable ride through its one straggling street it was 
not more notorious than any other of the villages which surround the 
university, except for the steepness of the hill which then led to it. 

Up this hill Prosody climbed slowly but perseveringly. When he 
arrived at the summit he resumed his usual pace, the market jog-trot, 
and did not relinquish it until he got to the first house in the village, 
where his rider pulled him up and made him proceed through Cumnor 
at the more dignified pace of a walk. 

Just as they emerged into the open country beyond, the doctor 
heard a very extraordinary noise, or rather series of noises, for which 
he could not account. There was a loud and continued barking and 
howling of dogs mingled with the shoutings of men, screamings 
of boys, and the too-too-ings of a horn. As he approached a small 
cover the noises became louder and more distinct ; he could hear a voice 
in cheering tones utter, ‘at her boys !—heigh there, Gay Lass !—to 
her, Bustler—heigh into cover there !”’ which cries were responded to 
by the varied tones of the hounds as they were cheered in by name. 

‘“Odora canum vis,” said the Principal, ‘ though I have never 
joined the chase, [ am sure this must be a pack of dogs. I would go 
to view their method of destroying fere natura were it not improper 
and undignified in the head of a house to ride at the tail of the 
hounds.” 

Prosody was, without his rider’s noticing it, engaged in pricking up 
his ears at these sounds, to which he had been used before he came into 
his present master’s possession. While the doctor was arguing with 
himself about the impropriety of a head of a house joining a field 
of sportsmen, Prosody began to quicken his pace, and before his rider 
was aware of it, popped through a gap in the hec lve, and in spite of the 
application of a hard-and- sharp bit, brought him, at a canter, to the 
cover side, just as the hounds with a stout hare before them, and a 
crowd ef horsemen and footmen behind them, had left it. 
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“ Wo-oah ! wo-oah! gently, good Prosody, wo-oah !”’ said the doc- 
tor, throwing away lis bamboo in order to have both hands free to 
pull at the bridle. P rosody, however, showed the same disregard to 
his master’s orders as he did to the bitt. He threw his head up in the 
air, hoisted his switch tail, and after giving a caper or two which nearly 
unseated the doctor, rushed through the crowd of foot-people, and 
amidst their shouts and maledictions—for some of them had narrowly 
esc aped the marks of his hoots—¢ allope ‘ad furiously after ‘** the field.’ 
As the hounds came to a check in a double hedgerow, he soon overtook 
them, but disdaining the usual practice on such occasions, and the cries 
of the huntsman and the whole fie ld to ‘*hold hard” and ** ware 
hounds!" he headed not the pack only but the hare too, which was just 
slipping out at the bottom of the hedge-row, and was about to take the 
Open ¢ ‘ountry. 

“ Hold hard, sir! d—n you, don’t ride over the hounds !” shouted 
the huntsman. 

“*Confound the Guy! he has headed the hare, and she'll be chopped 
by the dogs,” ¢ rie ‘d the master of the pack. 

‘* Hold hard!” screamed the whole field together. 

The doctor did hold as hard as he could by the crupper of the saddle 
with one hand and the mane of his nag with the other, for Prosody 
was performing such antics as the doctor never iene it was in the 
power of a horse to pertorm. He winnied, he neighed . tossed his head 
and lifted his fore-legs. Then he reversed the action, and, as they say 
on board a steamer, took a ‘*turn astarn,” and after switching his tail, 
kicked out so vigorously as to cover the huntsman, who had ridden up 
to see who the irregular individual was, with a mixture of mud and 
gravel. 

Fortunately the hare, seeing the hounds close on her scut, left the 
cover and took across the open. The huntsinan, after he had uttered 
a string of very unkind imprecations on the doctor's head and wig, rode 
after the hounds without doing as he had threate ned to do—namely, to 

“lay his whip across the old fool's shoulders.’ 

Though the doctor had been too de ply engaged with Prosody to 
hear these curses or the still more alarming threat, he would willing ly 
have ps arted Company with the huntsman then and tor ever. Pi ‘osody, 
however, ditlered from his master in this feeling. He resolved to have 
arun, and away he went over grass-tields and fallow-tields, wheat, 
barley, and oat fields, “per stubbles et turnips et tot discrimina 
rerum, through hedges with gaps in them, over hedges without gaps. 
Now he leape da ditch, anon he topped a hurdle, then he rushed ata 
gate, and as the doctor heard his hoofs clatter against the top-rail, he 
thought his last hour was come. On—on—forward went the horse, 
reckless as Maz ppa’s unbroken hackney. The doctor clung tena- 
ciously to the — with his left hand, and e mploeved his right alter- 
nately in tugging at the bridle, and jamming his shovel-hat more tightly 
on his head. — All his etiorts were vain: neither bis horse nor his hat 
would Stop where they were. Wind kept the former going wind re- 
moved the latter, and watted it away over a hedge-row, 

It is possible that Prosody might not have persevered in his improper 
course had he not been urged on by the approving shouts and screech- 
ings of the least sportsmanlike half of the field. Fun was their object, 
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and there was much greater fun in running down a Don than killing a 
hare. ‘The latter could be done any day in the season, but it was an 
unusual occurrence to turn out a bagged Don. They left the hounds to 
their fate, and followed the poor Principal, hooting and shauting most 
irreverently. 

Fortunately for Doctor Fussbotham there were but two or three un- 
dergraduates out that day. Term had only just commenced, and the 
first day of term is, as i have hinted before, devoted to doing the 
respectiul to college dignitaries. The two or three young men who 
were Out soon recognised in the unwilling concomitant of the chase the 
Principal of St. James’s. They applauded his resolution in clinging to 
the saddle as long as he could, and uttered many kind and cheering 
expressions which fell, but made no impression upon his tympanum. 

* Til bet the long odds that the doctor is off before he clears the next 
hedge,” said one. 

** Done—done—done,” replied three or four voices. 

‘‘Its poundage he holds on,” said another, ‘for he sticks like 
black stick of sealingwax.” 

‘A man might make his fortune if he could invent any black wax 
half as adhesive,” said another. 

These remarks were made amidst the most discordant yells and 
shouts of ‘ yoicks !—to’rard—tally-hoh !—after him!” which diverted 
the attention of the tail hounds so completely as to cause them to 
separate from the rest of the pack, and join in the chase after the 
doctor. 

Perpetual motion has never been discovered. The best conditioned 
horse cannot run for ever. Prosody, however, though kept on a short 
supply of oats and a limited quantity of haybands showed such a spirit 
that he distanced his competitors, many of whom stopped short and 
stood, like criminals, ‘¢ trembling in the dock.” Finding that their 
hacks were beaten by the doctor’s cob, their riders left him to his fate 
with a tremendous ‘ yoicks—for’ ard—go *y 

Prosody, to show his conte mpt for their cocktailedness in staying be- 
hind, cocked his tail and went ahead faster than ever. 

The doctor’s knees began to fail him. They lost their clinging 
powers. His eyes grew dim, his head seemed to spin round and round, 
and his hands were no longer adhesive. He left go of the saddle, 
snatched the bridle, and trusted to the weight of his person to preserve 
his equiliorium, 

Where he was going he had no notion, nor had he any notion why his 
nag continued going. The hounds were out of sight and hearing ; still 
Prosody kept on as straight as the fences, now become more difficult, 
would allow him. 

The aspect of the country was now changed ; instead of smiling grass 
meadows, mingled with stubble and turnip fields, they were progressing 
over a peaty kind of common, intersected with dirty gaping ditches, 
partly obscured by duckweed and rushes, over which Prosody bungled, 
splashing his reverend rider with slush and mud. 

That this could not last for ever the doctor knew, and exerting the 
little sense he had left, he reasoned with himself that if he could only 
adhere to his seat for half an hour more, his nag would become perfectly 
quiescent. Just as he had arrived at this consolatory conclusion, Pro- 
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sody left the common by scrambling over a broad ditch into a cravelled 
road, along which he progressed at an increased rate of speed. As 
soon as the dine ‘tor could, by blinking and winking, ¢ ‘lear his eyes of the 


duc kweed nee tilth with whic h this last jump h: od tilled them, he saw, 
to his horror, that his career was likely to be sto; pped by a formidable 


object of wie h he had never dreamed nor anata. About one hundred 

vards before him ran the broad and_ plac id stream of the Isis. He 
caught a glimpse of a house on the other side, and a ferry-boat with a 

man standing in it near the bank to which he was rapidly ‘hasteni ng. 

In this unpleasant dilemma he nearly fainted. A cold sweat per- 

vaded his limbs, he closed his eyes involuntarily but firmly, and put his 
trust in his hoves. 

ln a few seconds which seemed hours to him, he heard a voice shout 
out, ** Stop, stop; you'll be in the river,’ 

Simultaneously with the voice he felt his horse bound up into 
the air, and heard his hoofs clatter as upon the wooden floor of a barn. 
Then he lost his seat, and found that he had been thrown over his 
horse’s head, and s ately deposited in the deep cold bosom of Isis. 

Prosody had indeed by an astounding tinal eflort sprung from the 
bank into the punt, whic h the fe rryman, not liking the looks of a run- 
away horse, had pushed some feet from the shore. Further than the 
boat, when ioe was safely in it, Prosody resolved not to go. He was wet 
enough from his run whhoat a ducking in the Isis. He, therefore, 
planted his legs firmly against a cross-plank, and shot his rider over 
his head and the bows of the boat as speedily as a shot flies out of a 
sloping shovel. 

The river is very deep at this ferry, and for some considerable dis- 
tance above and below it—indeed from Bablie -hythe to Ensham- 
bridge. The foree with which the doctor had been ejected caused him 
to sink nearly to the bottom of the stream, and when he rose to the 
surface, his ideas were so confused that he knew not where he was nor 
what to do. Fortunately for him and the society of St. James's, the 
ferrvman, though greatly frightened by the unwelcome intrusion of 
Prosody, had suffice ient presence of mind to act the part of a Royal 
Humane Society's man, and plunge a large boat-hook into the black 
smalls of the plunging ‘doctor, and to drag him, who had been made a 
vy the hunters, into the f “rv-boat, by the side of his panting 

held down his head and drooped his tail as Wf he felt 
ashamed of the mischief he had caused, 

This was the last sicht that ereeted the doctor's eves, He felt that 
he and his horse were saved, sal to show his resignation to his future 
fate he fell into a tit, and left his body to the care of his preserver. 

When Doctor Fussbotham recovered trom his trance, which he did 
from being roused by a painful sensation of scalding im bis mouth and 


_ 


throat, he found himself in a snue, whitewashed apartment, reclining 


drag ot | 


steed, who 


between a patr of coarse but mi'k-white sheets on a truckle bed. By 
his side stood an exceeding ly pretty young woman, who was trying to 
bring back his seattered senses by pouring coplous drau rhts of ver y 


hot brandv- saliteinen down his Cavpachous throat. 
ss Heoch! heuch !” coughed the doctor, = Where ain I—eh ? 
\\ h »>aTe VOu 


* Betty Wade ant please you, sir, the ferryman’s daughter; but 
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come take a little more, it will do you a mort o’ good,” said the girl, 
holding the glass to his mouth. . " 

‘* No, no more,” sighed the doctor, ‘* too much caloric—” 

‘Too much what? There’s nothing but brandy, sugar, and hot 
water—” : 

‘Yes, too much,” said the Principal, putting aside the glass with his 
hand. 

* Well, I'll declare,” said Betty, “ I made it more than half and 
half, but I'll soon strengthen it.” 

‘* No, no, by no means, my dear, tell me where Iam and what is 
become of my horse.” 

“Oh! you're here in bed in the ferryhouse, and your horse is safe in 
bed in the stable below—father littered you both down before he went 
for the doctor,” said the girl. ‘* He is gone to St. James's College, 
and I dare say your servant will soon be here with some dry clothes.” 

“* Eh ?—how did he know I belonged to St. James’s College,” in- 
quired the Principal. 

‘‘ Why you see, sir, soon after you got such a ducking, and was 
brought in unsensible, three young gentlemen came and had some eges 
and bacon, and told us all about how you were the sporting doctor of 
St. James's. Father thought, thovgh you was a doctor, you could not 
cure yourself while you were unsensible, so he went over to Oxford for 
one of your brother doctors, as he knew they would attend you for no- 
thing.” 

‘“‘T am a doctor—it is true—but I do not cure bodies,” said the 
Principal, 

“Just like our *pothecary, then, for he generally kills ’em,” 
said Betty. 

The doctor tried to smile at this blunder, and inquired of his fair 
nurse ‘* where her mother was ¢” 

‘¢ Mother—lawks ! :she’s been dead and buried this two year come 
next Ensham feast,” said Betty. 

‘* Poor orphan, and so very pretty!” sighed the doctor. 

** As for pretty—come none of your nonsense ; and as for poor—we 
are not so bad off. What with the public and the ferry, and the snipes 
and the wild fowl in winter, and the fish in summer, we do pretty weil,” 
replied Betty. 

‘* Contented creature! and yet this fair hand is compelled to do the 
drudgery of the house,” said the Principal, squeezing the red member, 
and imprinting a prolonged kiss upon it. 

“Oh fie, mister Doctor; come go to sleep, you ought to know 
better.” 

As Betty did not entirely withdraw her hand when she gave this ex- 
cellent piece of advice the doctor detained it in his fleshy palm, and 
might have proceeded to take further liberties with it had not the well- 
known voice of his servant speaking on the stairs caused him to relin- 
quish it in some confusion. 

He came into the room, accompanied by the ferryman and the college 
apothecary, who after feeling the Doctor's pulse told him he had better 
take the medicines which he had brought with him, sleep at the ferry- 
house that night, and return home to Oxford on the following day. 
To this, greatly to the surprise of his old servant, the doctor readily 
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consented. The fact was—if it must be revealed—he had already eXx- 
pe rienced the superior pleasure of being attended by a nurse of the 
He therefore sent his man away—as he said—to 


feminine vender. 
members of St. James’s would doubtless 


calm the anxie ty which the 
experience as to the fate of their revered Principal. It is a singular 


fact that Doctor Fussbotham was so thirsty after swallowing so much 
Isis water that he jwanted a cup of tea every half-hour during the 
night, and so feverish and irritable that he would take his tea from no 
hand but the fair hand of Miss Betty Wade. His night, too, was nearly 
a sleepless night, for if he tell asleep he dreamed of horses, hounds, 
and hares, all of them ridden, hunted, and killed by the pretty Betty 
W ade ° 

The doctor was vexed at himself for being tormented by the vision of 
a young woman in his old age, and determined to get up early in the 
morning, and tear himself from what he deemed a place of enchant- 


“ 


ment, seek his solitary lodgings again, and calm his excited feelings 


by reading books of phil SOP) hy. 
When morning dawred,—or more poe tic ally, when Phebus shot the 


first rays of his light into his apartment through the crystal medium 
of his latticed window, Dr. Flaccus F ussbotham resolute! ‘y attempted 
to carry out the measures he had determined to adopt in the dark hours 
of night. He tried toraise himself in bed—but he could not for some 
time, he was so stiff and sore. When he did sueceed, and had sat up 
fora second, he was glad to lie down again, tor the sitting posture was 
unbe arable. 

He resigned himself to his fate and the kind attentions of Miss 
Elizabeth Wade, as he insisted upon calling her, for four days, which 
did not appear very long or tedious days to him. On the fifth two of 
his Fellows rode over from St. James's to see how their Principal was, 
and what chance they had of succeeding to the headship. 

They entered his room al bruptly, and seeing that his nurse was both 
young and pretty, these sons of the college most undutifully winked at 
one anothe ‘r, but not so secretly as to escape the eye of their colle- 
giate father. 

Doctor Fussbotham got up the very next day and rode the now pa- 
tient and quiet P rosody back tu Oxford ; thus stopping the mouths of 
scandal and his two senior Fellows. 

After the long vacation in the following year, Dr. Fussbotham in- 
troduced them to Mrs. Principal Fussbotham—in whom they recog- 
nised Miss Elizabeth Wade. 

The Prineipal’s marriage with a very tine young woman of obscure 
birth, parentage, and education, surprised the Fellows, scholars, and 
independent members of St. James’s. It astonished the butler, cook, 
porter, college barber, scouts, and scouts’ bovs. They however, as in 
duty bound, said nothing about it—openly. 

Various were the remarks in the ¢ ity circles. Contradictory were the 
reports as to the how, when, and where, of the wooing. Some asserted 
that the flame of passion had glowed internally with such violence in 
the doc “fs ager that the ducking in the Isis had not power enough 
to quench it, when Betty Wade's sparkling eyes acted upon it as a 
patent instantaneous light—a lucifer match. Others hinted that the 
careful nursing he had experienced during his short abode at the 
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ferry-house, had kindled the less glowing but more lasting fire of gra- 
titude in his breast, or his head, whichever may happen to be the seat 
of that much-abused feeling—that he felt and dreaded the approach 
of old age with its isual accompaniments of gout, rheumatism, and 
sleepless nights, and therefore preferred securing a nurse bound to 
him by the tender ties of wedded happiness to trusting to the merce- 
nary attentions of a college sick-room harpy. A third and fourth 
party let their ‘* unruly members” run away with them faster than 
Prosody ran away with the subject of their remarks. They uttered 
the grossest scandals—so gross indeed, that were courts ecclesiastical 
as rigorous in the discharge of their duties as they had used to be the 
would have condemned the calumniators to the white sheet and lighted 
candle in their respective parish churches. | 

Any attempt to reconcile these contending reports would be as diffi- 
cult as it would be useless. It is sufficient for my purpose to state that 
Dr. Fussbotham courted, won, married, and brought home to his lodge 
ings Miss Elizabeth Wade, the ferryman’s daughter, and that he found 
in her a very useful, kind, and agreeable partner, 

There was only one circumstance that caused the doctor to regret 
the step which he had taken, and that was the unconquerable propene 
sity which Mrs. F. displayed to substitute wrong words when she 
attempted to talk fine, which she thought it was incumbent upon her to 
do as soon as she had married an incumbent. 

During the long vacation, whieh, as it included the honeymoon 
(treacle-month as some call it) they spent in a retired spot on the 
coast of Hampshire, the doctor used his | est endeavours by the aid of 
primers, speiling- books, and dictionaries, to supply the deficiencies in 
his bride’s education. What success his zealous endeavours met with 
has been seen in the commencement of this chapter. 

Mrs. F. is there seen behind the scenes ; when she appeared on the 
stage of life in Oxford, she wisely contented herself with acting the 
part of a walking lady, and had shrewdness enough to see that that 
character suited her talents best. 

This digression has been rather a long one, but it was necessary for 
the elucidation of this little sketch. 

The cards were issued, the library was well aired, swept, and neatly 
decorated, the negus and lemonade were manufactured, the sand- 
wiches cut, and the cakes and bread-and-butter prepared. The mu- 
sical instruments, pianos, harps, fiddles—little and big—flutes, hautboys, 
and trombones were procured and properly arranged, amidst music- 
desks, music-stools, and a profusion of wax-candles. The great mu- 
sic-master of that distant day was industriously employed with two 
assistants the whole morning in distributing the music for the overtures, 
interludes, and concerted pieces, and in sounding A every ten minutes 
to see that the instruments were all in tune and at ‘‘ concert pitch.” 

The singers were expected to bring their own music, and some of the 
instrumental amateurs wished to do the same, as their copies had 
sundry little scratches and scrawls upon them, indicatory of easy me- 
thods of getting through intricate and difficult passages which the 
composer had thought it unnecessary to insert. 

As the programme of the performances had been issued a week pre- 
vious to the concert-night, several meetings had taken place, of the 
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amateurs, in order to practise together in private before they attempted 
to show off in public, 

The only circumstance worth recording that took place on these 
interesting occasions was, that every singer had a slight cold or a sore 
throat, and that every lady with a deep contralto wished to take the 
first, and every ge ‘ntleman with a shrill treble insisted on singing dass. 


Of course every b: dy thought that somebody else had the best song— 


his or her own song—assigned to him or her, and would be sure to 


make a mess of it. 

‘‘ Omnibus hoc, &c.”’ 

. ** Every body drinks hock.’ 

To describe the persons, male or female, who took a part or parts 
on this oceasion is impossible, as they are all of them, as I once heard 
a Radical on the hustings speak of the Tory party, ‘* dead, rotten, and 
foreotten.” If [had the means of doing so in my notes I do not 
think I should avail myself of them as Mrs. A. or Mr. B. who are 
now living and delighting the Oxford world at intervals with their 
‘*most sweet voices” would be sure to accuse me of showing them up. 

I must beg my reader to accompany me into the rooms of Mr, 

Cadenza L arkington, a musical undergraduate of St. James’s, who has 
been giving an early dinner to some eight or ten of his friends, who 
had been invited to give their assistance at the Principal’s 


which does not mean as a man once construed 


with himself, 


concert in the evenine. 
The dinner was purposely lizht and digestible in order that their 


voices might be in order. The principal dish was calf’s-foot jelly, and 
the port wine was superseded by egg- -flip, which is supposed to havea 
It certainly had an eflect—though 


miraculous etlect on the larynx. 
for they talked 


not miraculous—on the ton: wues of some of the party, 


and sung, then sung and talked again. 

‘We shall have rather a stupid evening I fear,” said one of the 
party. ** Our etforts will not be appreciated.” 

‘You sav that,” observed a second, ‘* because you sing Italian and 
faney no one understands it but vourself.” 

‘The place will be full of checked aprons,” said a third, ‘or with 


dons and their wives, who kuow no more of music—except church 


music—than—than—” 
“You do vourse If,” said Larkineton. 
‘The townspeople understand the score, depe nd upon it, or they 


would not score up such long bills against us,”” said another , lau Pasi 


at his bad pun, 
‘* Yes and some of them know our noles too, for they examine them 


pretty often,” said Larkington; ‘*and some of them are base enough 


to treble the amount of our debts.” 
‘That's when we don’t keep good time, and run up too high,” said 


another. 
‘*} wonder whether Mrs. Principal will invite her respectable pater- 


nity. Ile would sing, 


I'll row thee o’er the ferry, 


con amore and con spirito,” observed some one. 


‘*How do you mean ?” inquired Cadenza Larkington. ‘* Who 


and what is the respectable father of the new Lady Principal 7 ” 
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“Why don’t you know?” replied his friend; ‘he rents the ferry 
at Bablic-hythe, and keeps the public called The Fish, and a very odd 
fish he is. You must remember Doctor Fussbotham’s tumble into the 
river this time twelvemonth !” 

‘*T have heard of it,” said Larkington; ‘ but you forget that I was 
not up that term.” 

“Right; you were rusticated for jalaping the high-table soup, 
and substituting caterpillars for shrimps in the sauce to the Severn 
salmon.” 

‘* Pooh! nonsense—a libel—a gross libel,” said Larkington, looking 
“‘cuilty, my lord!” ‘ I was only stopping down in the country to shoot. 
But whereabouts is this ferry where the father of our hostess dwells ?” 

This was very soon explained, and in a few minutes Larkington de- 
clared that his stomach felt oppressed, and that he should not be able 
to sing a note unless he took a little exercise. He begged his friends 
to enjoy themselves as they chose, and to practise until he came 
back. He should only take a short ride on his pony, and would join 
them again. 

The egg-wine was consumed, the dessert demolished, and coffee in- 
troduced and succeeded by a chasse of curagoa, the bitter of which is 
said to be good for the voice, but Mr. Larkington did not make his 
appearance, 

It was impossible for them to wait for him any longer, as it was 
then past eight, and they had to dress and be at the Principal's by 
nine, which was but avery short interval for gentlemen to prepare them- 
selves for appearing at a public-private concert. They therefore left 
his rooms and commenced their operations. When their toilet was 
finished they sought him again, but he was not returned, so they went 
to the Library without him. 

One or two knowing the mischievous tendencies of their friend, 
suspected that some folly was in preparation, but what was the nature 
of it they could not divine. 

As Tom tolled nine, the gates of St. James's College were blocked 
up with carriages, glass-coaches, sedan-chairs, and gentlemen on foot. 
The approach to the Library was covered in by a temporary awning of 
boards and canvass lighted wit! variegated Jamps, and ornamented 
with laurel and other evergreens. 

At the top of the stainease stood the college manciple dressed up as 
a gentleman-usher, but without any rod. He had been selected to 
announce the arrival of the guests, because he had a very quick ear, 
and a very loud voice, and was consequently less likely to offend sensi- 
tive persons by ushering them into the Library with an alias. 

Doctor Fussbotham took his station in full academicals on the left- 
hand side of the door, and his lady, dressed a little in the world beyond 
the fashion of the day, faced him on the right-hand side. The doctor 
declared his delight at seeing each of his guests, as he or she entered, 
in a set speech, which Mrs. F. seconded in dumb show, by smiling, 
nodding, and shaking hands very vigorously. She had been tutored 
in her lesson all the morning by her fond but fearful spouse. 

As soon as a majority of the guests had arrived and had satiated them- 
selves with quizzing the host and hostess, and expressing their pity 
that so erudite a person, and one so well off in the world should have 
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sacrificed himself by marrying so very vulgar a person, they were inter- 
rupted in their ill-natured—or perhaps envious—remarks, by a tap- 
tap-tap from the leading professional’s bow on the desk in the centre 
of the room. 

After a little bustling and shuffling of feet, the amateurs male and 
female who were to take parts in the overture, stationed themselves at 
their respective instruments. Every lady being attended by a beau in 
a black coat and white kids to be ready to turn over for her. The 
young men had come in their dress gowrs, for the doctor was a strict 
disciplinarian, but as it was suggested to him that the gown-sleeves 
might interfere with the ev olutions of the fiddlers, he kindly dispensed 

with etiquette for that night only, and begged they would * disencum- 
ber themselves of their academics.” 

The overture went off remarkably well, as the flute—flauto primo— 
observed to the hautboy. He had plenty of time to do this before the 
applause prevented his being heard, as he got to the end about fifteen 
bars before the rest of the players, 

A professional next sung a solo to give the amateurs confidence to 
try a glee which was next on the card. Then a lady sung a little bit 
of Italian, and hid her blushes by accompanying herself on the piano 
with her back to the company. This, as very few understood it, and 
were glad when it was over, was more loudly applauded than any of 
the preceding efforts to amuse. 

Mrs. Fussbotham was particularly loud in her plaudits, as she 

wanted some refreshment, which was to be carried round as soon as 
this song was ended. 

According to this preconcerted arrangement, the college butler, fol- 
lowed by the common-room man and an army of scouts and under 
scouts, parade ‘d the lines with trays of tea and coffee, and their usual 
accompaniments, to which the lady-guests helped themselves. The 
gentlemen politely declined, as they expected something more satis- 
fac tory and substantial would succeed. 

My dear Mrs. Fussbotham,” said one of her guests, ‘‘ you have no 
tea.” 

Mrs. Principal nodded affirmatively to prove the truth of the obser- 
vation, but did not speak. 

** Will not you take some tea?” 

Now this was a gvestion, and required a verbal answer. 

‘* No thanky, marm—] always take cabriolet.’ 

“Oh! my goodness!” moaned her husband; “ café au lit, you 
mean.” 

‘* What a droll person you are,” said the lady smiling, to Mrs. F., 
and then turned to her next neighbour, and told her of the blunder 
which soon went the round of the company, its pungency being indi- 

cated by a suppressed titter from the ladies, and an undisguised laugh 
from the males. 

Mrs. F. seeing she had committed herself by the melancholy looks 
of her husband, was determined to cause a diversion, so she contrived 
to drop her fan just as the butler was approaching with a tray of coffee. 
The doctor stooped to recover it, and the butler ran up against him 
and upset the Principal and the coffee-tray too. Mrs. F.’s diversion 
succeeded beyond her warmest expectations, 
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The leader's tap-tap-tap put an end to the irreverent laughter caused 
by this mishap to their reverend host. 

The first violin played a solo of his own composition, because he 
thought it would effect a sale of the music without the expense of an 
advertisement. Then came a madrigal sung by the singing men of the 
college— 

The barley-fields look well this year, 

The malt will swell and yield good beer, 

&e. &c. &e. 
which they gave with great effect, as the words of the song coincided 
with their own sentiments. 

This was to be succeeded by a glee in which Mr. Cadenza Larking- 
con was to lead. As he had not yet made his appearance, one of his 
friends went to seek him in his rooms. He was not to be found, so 
one of the professionals was obliged to take his part. As they had 
not practised with the second and third their voices did not harmonize, 
and they came to a dead halt when ‘the first” introduced a 
long but telling shake which was not down inthe copy. 

Loud cries of ‘ bravo—bravo—encore,”’ induced them to try it 
again. 

It went off better this time as the professional had a rude intimation 
given to him, that if he took any liberties with the copy he should 
catch it. He took the hint, but to punish the threateners sung half a 
note too sharp. 

When the first act was over, the butler with his tail again made his 
entrée, bearing well-filled dishes of sandwiches and ‘negus, red and 
white. The singing men and professionals had a solid supper pre- 
pared in an ante-room, with plenty of wine, to which they did ample 
justice. 

When the party “could no more” to the good things provided for 
them the concert was resumed, and as the refreshments had given 
vigour to their bodies and energy to their souls, the auditors applauded 
every tune and song, in a manner far more satisfactory to the per- 
formers than they had done when under the influence of twankay 
only. 

— thing went on and off very delightfully until it came to a 
lady’s turn to sing a little Spanish love-ditty, accompanied by herself 
on the guitar. 

As this was an uncommon treat—for few ladies in those days could 
do either the guitar or Spanish—the prelude was accompanied by a 
silence so appalling, that the performer’s fingers trembled and she felt 
quite nervous. After an ahem! or two, she commenced, but had 
scarcely got through the first verse, when a loud noise was heard on the 
staircase leading to the library. 

“« Favete linguis—favete linguis,” said Doctor Fussbotham, 

‘* Silence—order—hush—hush !” said the company. 

‘‘ Drabbit those servants—the wine’s made them obstropulous,” said 
Mrs. F. to the doctor. 

‘Oh! my goodness!” said the Principal. ; 

It seemed as if Mrs. F. was more correct in her suppositions than in 
her language, for the noise on the staircase increased. Voices were 
heard as if in contention, and the scuffing of feet seemed to Intimate 
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that an ejectment of some obnoxious individual was in progress. All 
eyes were turned to the door—the lady ceased to sing and 

Strike the light guitar. 
Every body in profound silence awaited the dénowement. 

They had not long to wait, for amidst a din and aclatter, such as had 
never before been heard in that classic receptacle for the classics, the 
door was burst Open and in rushed an elderly man in a fustian jacket, 
and a very large pair of fishermen’s boots, exclaiming, 

“Where is she?—I know she’s here. I'll teach the proud minx to 
spoil my custom by saying that I tobacco the beer and water the 
spirits,” 

‘*Turn him out—shame—shame!—who is he ?” exclaimed several 
voices. 

** Quid sit ancilla mihi amor pudori ? why did I marry a publican’s 
daughter? Oh! oh! it’s old William W ade!’ said his son-in-law, as 
he sank on a seat. 

‘* Father!” screamed Mrs, F.; ‘what is the meaning of this un- 
decent obtrusion ?” 

The reply of the old gentleman was lost amidst the cry of ‘ That's 
her father—that’'s the old ferryman !”” and the scrambling caused by the 
endeavours of every one to mount upon the chairs and benches to ret a 
clearer view of Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham’s father-in-law. 

I will drop the curtain on the scene that followed, as my company 
are all effectively grouped, and explain briefly the cause of this inhar- 
monious interruption of the ‘ harmony of the evening.’ 

Mr. Cadenza Larkington loved music, but when music came in com- 
petition with mischief, music stood no chance. 

As soon as he had learned the history of Mrs. Principal, and the 
address of her humble parent from his companions he made up his 
mind to ‘* have a lark.” As to the feelings of any body being hurt, he 
did not care for that, he loved mischief more than he loved mankind. 
He rode over to B: sblie- hythe,and in a long conversation with old 
Wade, who told him as he did every body, of his daughter’s luck in 
life and her very kind behaviour to him, her humble father, he per- 
suaded him that he had heard her in every company in which he had 
met her, not only speak very disrespectfully of him as an old water- 
dog, but warn her friends never to eat or drink in his house. 

“She declares,” said Larkington, “that your bacon is made of 
pigs that died of the measles, your eggs are addled, your beer 
mixed with tobacco-juice, and your spirits adulterated with ditch- 
water.” 

As he plied the old man with drink while he uttered these false- 
hoods he was almost inclined to believe him. He was confirmed in 
the truth of his assertions when he told him that he might have the use 
of his pony and ride over to Oxford and hear them with his own ears in 
a large party which his daughter had invited for the express purpose of 
maligning her poor old father. 

Hine illa lachryme. 

I am happy to say that Mr. Larkington was expelled the University, 

and had no second opportunity of interrupting Dr. Flaccus Fuss- 


botham's ; 
SOIREE MUSICALE. 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 
By Joux Poore, Ese. 


AUTHOR OF ‘* PAUL PRY,” &c. 
Cuarv. XXXII. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MRS, FLEECER’S EXPEDIENT FOR REPATRING AN 
IRREPARABLY DAMAGED DREsS APPLIED TO IRREPARABLE MISFOR- 
TUNES GENERALLY-——A SHORT APPEAL IN BEHALI OF GOOD MOTHER 
ENGLISH—A CAT, A WAITER, OR EVEN A WELSH RABBIT, MAY BE 
USEFUL AS A SAFETY-VALVE FOR PREVENTING A MORE MISCHIEVOUS 
EXPLOSION OF ILL-HUMOUR, 


Tue parties concerned in the preceding scene we may briefly dispose 
of for the remainder of the evening. | 

Few misfortunes, when calmly considered, are found to be totally 
incapable of alleviation. The truth of this remark was proved in the 
case of Miss St. Egremont’s black bombasin. The new dress which 
she had despairingly condemned as “ gone for ever” having been sub- 
mitted to the temperate examination of Mrs. Fleecer, that lady pro- 
nounced the damage to be so slight that a new ‘ breadth” would make 
the gown altogether as good as new. But, as it happens with all those 
fortunate possessors of a misfortune, great or small, who delight in 
sympathy and condolence, and treat attempts at consolation as imper- 
tinence and want of feeling, Miss St. Egremont was offended and 
angry at the endeavours of her friend to reduce, in the smallest degree, 
the magnitude of the calamity which had befallen her. . She would 
not be defrauded of one jot of the’ compassion which was her due. 
She would listen to no compromise with her grief. The accident was 
irremediable : it was as far beyond the power of human ingenuity to 
repair, as of human nature patiently to endure. 

But ‘time does wonders ;” and, at the expiration of an hour, the 
irritation of the fair sufferer was so far allayed that she admitted, though 
reluctantly and with a deep-drawn sigh, that a ‘new breadth” might 
perhaps render the dress just wearable. 

Now, if,instead of unresistingly submitting to misfortunes, with hope- 
less acquigscence in the belief that they are unconquerable, we would 
resolutely set about to——But the moral is in Mrs, Fleecer’s expedient 
of the “ new breadth.” 

This difficulty settled, the unlucky occasion of it became the subject 


of conversation. ' ' 
‘¢ The awkward, awkward creature !” for the fortieth time exclaimed 


Honoria, as she threw the dress upon the sofa. 

‘‘ Now, indeed, Norey,” said Mrs. Fleecer, “ it wasn’t his fault, ine 
deed it wasn’t: it was the cat’s.”” 

“Ah! those unhappy cats,” said the other lady, “ those eternal 
bear-blames for clumsy servants and mischievous children. Not a 
piece of crockery is destroyed, not a tit-bit abstracted from the pantry, 
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but the cat did it. When a forgery is committed, or an old woman 
found with her head a mile away from her, | sometimes wonder we are 
not told that the cat was the culprit. If I were a cat I am certain | 
should be driven to put a violent end to my life—hang myself with my 
own tail, perhaps.” 

And spite of her vexation, which had not yet eutirely subsided, she 
laughed at her own conceit. 

‘* Well, my dear,” said the other, delighted at this indication of a 
favourable change in Honoria’s humour; ** well! no matter for whose 
fault it was, but you'll see—that’s all.” 

‘*See! See what?” inquired Honoria, unable to comprehend the 
meaning of this mysterious announcement. 

“Ww hy, Norey, as he lefi the house,” replied Mrs. Fleecer, ‘ he 
saidT'o be sure I must do myself the justice to say J gave him the 
hint, and a pretty broad one it was, Lown; but you'll see; if not, I 
give him up. 

‘*T hope your hint in no way concerned me,” said Honoria, sternly. 

‘“* No, dear, not you, hastily replied Mrs. Fleecer. 

And there was a sufficiency of truth in the assertion to satisfy her 
conscience, inasmuch as Miss St. Egremont’s black bombasin dress was 
not that lady herself. 

‘* Whatever may be the pretty sight you promise me,” said Honoria, 
laughing, ‘it certainly will not be your charming visiter: him I will 
not see again.” 

* Why, what a strange creature you are, Norey! I’m sure he was 
very agreeable—-full of information ; and you'll confess he amused you, 
for you F wighed so!” 

‘* Yes,” said Honoria; “ but there is a wide difference between 
laughing with and laughing at. As for his information—! Ha! ha! 
ha! There is some novelty in it, certainly. Amongst other instructive 
matter, 1 never heard till to-night that St. ‘Paul’s was built by Sir God- 
fr V Webster.” 

‘There, then !"’ exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, triumphantly ; ‘* no more 
didn’t 1; and but for him, perhaps, we never should have heardit. Yes, 
yes, my dear girl; believe me there is more in him than you are willing 
to give him credit for.” 

‘One point of information Iam obliged to him for. Where are 
your suspicions about Whobble and Scott, now, Fleecer ?” 

‘ Why—certainly—nevertheless—” stammered she, with natural un- 
willingness to confess herself to have been in the wrong ; * however, we 
wont talk about that point to-night. But one thing is positive: he is 
taken with you. If ever I saw a man smit with a woman—Why, 
every pretty thing he said was meant for you: he was making down- 
right love to you, in his delicate way.” 

‘In his delicate way, truly. W hy, Fleecer, every third word he 
uttered had some reference to money; and his protestations of disin- 
terestedness were so grossly vehement that they betrayed their own in- 
sincerity. Making loveindeed! Make pure gold of that copper coal- 
scuttle. Why, he hasn’t a grain of the true material in that insensible 
lump of gristle which he calls his ‘’art’ to make it with. No, Fleecer, 
money is his single object. However, as I am not concerned about it 
one way or the other—” 
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‘“* You are right about him in that respect, Norey,” said Mrs. Fleecer, 
interrupting her; ‘and do you think J didn’t see through him? Money 
is his object, and that’s what | intend to build upon.” 

‘¢That’s what you intend to build upon, is it?” said Miss St. Egre- 
mont. ‘* Now, once more, Fleecer—and, remember, | have told you 
the same thing twenty times already—if you dare to implicate me in any 
manner— 

But as we have already enjoyed the advantage of hearing the young 
lady’s warning to the elder, touching her architectural project, once at 
least of those twenty times, we shall merely say that, upon the present 
occasion, it was repeated with undiminished force and solemnity. 
— little maid with the supper-tray. So, good evening, 
iadies, 


To our hero.—Disappointed, discontented and dispirited, he walked 

away. He recapitulated in his mind the occurrences of the evening. 
O! bu. for that fatal accident which brought his visit to an untimely 
end, happy Phineas, thrice-happy Quiddy, had he been! The parting 
hint, the intelligible hint of his amiable entertainer, had inspired him 
with a momentary hope of recovering his lost ground, but that hope 
soon subsided. It was founded upon an experiment the result of 
which might add to his discomfiture. In the pride of her heart the 
heiress might indignantly return to him his peace-offering, and then 
what would be his position! The thought of such humiliation was un- 
endurable. On the other hand she might retain it as a mere matter of 
right—as nothing more than a just compensation for the damage he had 
occasioned—-holding herself at liberty at the same time to decline a 
future visit from him. In that case—and that case naturally sug- 
gested a reflection, which as naturally presented itself to his mind in 
the form of rule-of-three :—‘* If one yard of black bombasin cost . 
how much will —— ?” And, alas! Miss St. Egremont was tall! In 
that case, then, he should have paid for the privilege of cutting a very 
foolish figure—more than that privilege is ever worth, cost as little as it 
may. 
In order to get rid of the dismal remainder of the evening (rendered 
more dismal still by contrast with its agreeable commencement) Quiddy 
had intended to pass it in a theatre; but, occupied by his uncomfort- 
able reflections, he found himself in Cheapside ere he knew where he 
was. Being so near his home he thought it hardly worth while to re- 
trace his steps. Yet did he hesitate—he had a great mind—at Drury 
Lane a new farce, by a popular author, was to be acted for the first 
time—it was the very thing for his purpose—at home he had no cat to 
hick—and he was in such a humour! Fortunately, however, for the 
author it began to rain, and Quiddy continued his walk homewards. 

Were the wit and humour of Foote, Colman, and Kenney combined 
to produce one little farce, which should besides be ‘ mounted” with 
the utmost care, we should despair of its success did only tive Quiddy’s, 
all in Quiddy’s present mood, ‘‘ assist” in a crowded theatre atits per- 
formance ! 

“* Assist /’’—** Mounted !” 

Now, surely good old mother English has an intelligible tongue of 
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her own to speak with. What need, then, of such vile, new-fangled 
phrases, such wishy-washy dilutions of French slip-slop, such English 
run mad, as ‘* assist at a performance,” * a piece well mounted,” and 
hundreds of the kind that are daily put into her mouth? Because it 
gives the old lady a fashionable air, is it? Be it so; but, by Heavens! 
the honest vernacular of Billingsgate is preferable to it. 

Now observe the value of this short digression. Like the fiddling 
interval between the acts of a play, which enables the imagination to 
step at once from London to the Land’s End (or as mueh further as 
may be required of it), instead of stopping to change horses at every 
post-house on the road ; it gives us the power to skip over two entire 
hours—from nine o’cloc ‘k, which was striking as Mr. Quiddy arrived at 
Bow-church, ull eleven when he went to bed—without detailing the 
manner in which he passed the intervening time. But for this con- 
trivance, we should have been urder the necessity of specifying se- 
veral important hows. As for instance :— 

Hiow Mr. Quiddy, in his very ill-humour, which prevented his seeing 
any thing in the most agreeable* point of view, entered a small ta- 
vern in his neighbourhood, at which he occasionally regaled him- 
self. 

How he stormed at the waiter for not instantly bringing him the 
newspaper, which some other person happened to be reading. 

How, after the lapse of two minutes, he with offended dignity, 
quired, 

‘* Do you know who I am that I am kept waiting two hours far that 
newspaper ?” 

How he ordered the waiter to put more coals upon the fire because 
the room was too cold. 

How he next ordered the waiter to leave the door wide open be- 
cause the room was too warm, 

How every body else present insisted that that order should not be 
obeyed. 

How Quiddy quarrelled with every body else, and desired to know 
whether they knew who he was. 

How every body else didn’t care who he was and would have the 
door shut. ‘ 

How Quiddy ordered a Welsh rabbit and some ale for his sup- 
er. 

How he abused the waiter because the cheese was too much toasted, 
the bread too little, and the ale was sour. 

How the waiter civilly assured him that the Welsh rabbit was made 
exactly as Mr. Quiddy had always desired his Welsh rabbits should be 
made, and offered to change the ale if not approved of. 

How Mr. Quiddy called the waiter an impudent rascal for contra- 


— --——_-—— _— —— ——— — 





* Which, being interpreted, means couleur de rose. So you see ‘‘ we could and if 
we would.” 

“Calypso ne pouvait console herself du departure d'U llysse.”” Now how do you 
like that! Yet that is precisely the sort of French in which Fénéloo would have 
composed bis ‘* Télémaque,” had he lived to imitate the present fashionable style of 
writing English. 
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dicting a ‘* gentleman,” and swore that, “ for his insolence,” he would 
not give him the usual penny. 

How that pretext was worth four farthings to him, because he thereby 
saved a penny. 

How he sent for the landlord and in the presence of all the company 
told him he never would come inro his house again. 

How the landlord, in the presence of all the company, replied that, 
not caring a button whether he did or not, he was welcome to stay 
away. 

How all this did not put him into a better humour. And, lastly, 

How, as the clock struck eleven, he found his best-beloved friend, 
Mr. Phineas Quiddy, in bed. 

Now, if, instead of venting this immoderate quantity of ill-humour 
upon the landlord, the waiter, and the Welsh rabbit, he had carried it 
with him into the theatre; what might have been the fate of the new 
farce, though one of Kenney’s best, and which to this day keeps its 
place on the stage—it is too frightful to think of ! 

Thus has a short digression carried us over two hours. But as we have 
now to take a leap over rather more than two-and-thirty-—that is to 
say, to three o’clock of the afternoon of the day after to-morrow, at 
which time Miss St. Egremont has an appointment with Mr. Harry 
Scott—that period must be allowed to elapse between the conclusion 
of this present chapter and the commencement of 


Cuap. XXXII. 


MISS ST. EGREMONT CONCLUDES AN IMPORTANT AFFAIR-——-THE INESTI- 
MABLE ADVANTAGE TO A LADY IN HAVING A CAUTIOUS MAN OF BU- 
SINESS FOR HER FRIEND-——AN ALARM. 


* « * * * 


 Suaxv I read over the bond to you once more, Miss St. Egre- 
mont ?” said Mr. Harry Scott. 

‘‘ There is no occasion in the world for that, sir,” replied the lady; 
‘‘] perfectly understand it. The bond is for twelve hundred pounds, 
which sum I may reclaim of you whenever 1 may have occasion for it, 
upon giving you three days’ notice.” ; 

‘Without any notice at all, if you choose—like a cheque on @ 
banker. The three days’ notice is a mere matter of form; but in mat- 
ters of business—in matters of business, my dear young lady, forms 
must be observed; for without such attention—without such attention, 
honestly and candidly, there is no security.” 

‘‘ And I may draw half-yearly, or quarterly, at my Own convemience, 
for the interest; that is also clear,” said the lady. 

‘« Not interest,” said Scott; ** not interest, but for the return upon 
your money, which, at the rate of eight per cent., will produce you 
ninety-six pounds per annum.” 

‘‘ Ninety-six! Come now, Mr. Scott; for the sake of making an 
even sum cannot you say a hundred ?”’ ; 
«« Impossible,” said Scott ; adding with a laugh, “ How little you ladies 
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understand of matters of business! Why, | should be rendering myself 
positively liable for more than, im can dour and honesty, I could ensure 
to vou. Now I do ensure to you eight per cent, ; but beyond that, 

with certs ‘inty and safety, not one shilling could 1. 1 ensure you that, 

mark me: but there m: iv be times and occasions when However, 
that is uncertain; and, ‘candidly and honestly, in matters of business 
there must be certainty—certainty. 

‘1 am delighted to hear you speak so, Mr. Scott; it confirms my 
confidence in you. | hardly meant my proposal seriously: but, let 
me see—let me see—” (and she calc ulated in her mind), —‘+ here is 
this cheque for twenty-seven pounds, fifteen shillings, and seven- 





ence—— 
“Av,” said Scott: ‘the surplus—the odd sum above the twelve 
hundred pounds produced by the sale of the stock.” 

‘* Well then,”’ continued Miss St. Egremont, ** suppose that out of the 

loose money I have at home-—(and | have rather more by me than I 
have present oce asion for p—sup pose ] were to make it up an even fifty, 
you could then, you know—”’ 
" ** Miss St. Egremont,” gravely said Mr. Harry Scott (at the same 
time pushing himself a little back in his chair), ‘* Miss St. Egremont, 
as I told vou the other morning, candidly and honestly, you are the 
only person living for whom I aandl | undertake such a trust as the pre- 
sent; and you now compel me to add, honestly and candidly, that I 
must dee line to increase my re sponstbility—thi it Is to Si ay, Lo unde rtake 
to employ, to so very great an advantage to you, a lar; ger sum than | 
have already consented to. 

‘Tam wrong, sir,” said Miss St. Egremont, interrupting him, ‘* very 
wrong to wish to trouble you further about my matters. I ought to be 
obliged to vou, as indeed I sincerely am, for what vou have so kindly 
unde rtaken todo for me. 1 will not press the point any further.” 

‘ Besides,” said Scott,—** but, ha! ha! ha!—as I s said betore, you 
ladies understand so little of business—besides, any alteration in the 
arrangement now would require a fresh deed to be drawn—another 
stamp: and for such a trifle, why—Humph !—pardon the observa- 
tion Lam about to make, but I always speak candidly and honestly. 
Now | must say that I do think you are unwise —pardon the word— 
but he nestly and candidly spe: king, [ must say unwise to keep any 
thing like a large sum of mone y in your possession ; tor so numerous, 
so fi equent are yt robberies committed in this creat capital, that 
not that I see the remotest chance of my employing it for you—but—” 

‘Oh, thank the Fates!” said Miss St. i gremont, laughing ; sl | 
am not encumbered with much more than I have imnanedings occasion 
for; besides this cheque, not more than between fifty and sixty 
pounds,”’ 

* Oh—al !" said the junior partner, musingly; ‘* why then, in that 
case, it would scarcely be worth while to W hy !—my dear Miss St. 
Egremont! what are you about ?” exclaimed he, with apparent asto- 
nishment. 

Miss St. Egremont had carefully folded the bond, and was about to 








put it into her poc ket-book. 


** Why, bless my soul!” continued he; “ as I have already observed, 
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in matters of business you ladies really are the—ha! ha! ha!—why 
the bond isn’t signed, and—pardon: my laughing—ha! ha! ha! and 
without my signature, properly witnessed, that bond, candidly and ho- 
nestly, that bond wouldn’t be worth to you the paper it is written 
upon. Well! I don’t wonder that ladies are so frequently imposed 
upon In matters of business.”’ 

“Dear me!” said Miss St. Egremont; ‘how very kind of you 
to remind me of the omission. Now had I been in the hands of any 
one but a man of honour, what might not have been the consequence 
to me!” 

‘* Ah!” said Scott, shaking his head at her and smiling—which 
“Ah!” thus illustrated, meant, ‘‘See what an escape you have 
had !” 

At the same time he rose and rang the bell (for this interview took 
place in his private room), which summons was responded to by one 
of the clerks. 

‘Here, Mr. Stumps; be so good as to witness my signature to this 
bond,” said Scott. 

Mr. Stumps wrote ‘* Gregory Stumps” in the proper place upon 
the paper; and appended to his signature a flourish, which, if it did not 
add much to the security of the document, contributed greatly to its 
ornament. This done, Mr. Gregory Stumps quitted the room. 

“There! now, madam, it is something like,” said Scott, as he handed 
the paper to the lady. 

‘“** Harry Scott—Gregory Stumps’—ay,” said Miss St. Egremont, 
reading the signatures. ‘* But pray, Mr. Scott, ought not Mr. Whobble 
also to sign this paper?”’ 

‘* Whobble ?—Mr. Whobble ?—Oh, dear, no. Matters of this kind 
are not atall in his department. But I cannot help repeating it—ha! 
ha! ha!—in matters of business, ladies are so very—pardon the ob- 
servation—so surprisingly—No, no; in our house, my dear Miss St. 
Egremont, each has his department to attend to—one partner never 
presumes to interfere with the department of the other. Without such 
an arrangement there would be no order, no regularity—and candidly 
and honestly, without the strictest regularity, there would be no—in 
short—” 

And he abruptly turned the subject of conversation, by inquiring, 

‘* By the by, have you answered that widow lady's advertisement ?” 

‘* 1 wrote to her immediately after I left you the other afternoon ; 
and this morning’s post brought me her answer,” said the ladv. 

‘* Well?” said Scott, inquiringly. 

‘The terms are moderate,” replied she; ‘‘but—there is a but 
in the case. However, I will take no steps in the affair without your 
advice—that is to say, if you will take the trouble to advise me—for I 
should wish in all things to be guided by you.” 

Mr. Scott placed his hand upon his heart, smiled, and bowed. 

‘Honestly and candidly,”’ said he, «I am flattered beyond expres- 
sion by your good opinion of me.” 

At the same time he received from the lady a letter, which, at her 
request, he read. 

It was as follows : 
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“ Starveleigh Cottage, 
“near Pesterton, ——shiire. 


‘Madam, 

‘The fatal and unerring shaft of Death having, nine years ago, 
bereft me of a—ah! never too dearly beloved husband, the only joy 
and comfort of my, alas! now solitary life; my object in advertising 
is solely for the sake of the companionship of one who, being similarly 
circumstanced to myself, can sympathize with my unceasing crief ; for, 
alas! alas! as] predic ted in an elegy which I composed upon that but 


too melancholy event— 


‘ My tears flow on, my tears will ever flow, | 
For, oh! alas! no, ne’er can end my woe! 


That, then, being my only object, and my own income being all-sufh- 
cient for my widowed wants, my terms for board and lodging are only 
forty pounds a-year—extras, such as wine, washing, &e., not in- 
cluded. 
‘* To-morrow (spirits permitting), I shall address myself to your re- 
feree ; and doubting not the re ply will be satisfactory, 
‘Tam, madam, 
‘* Your obedient and heart-stricken servant, 
‘© Niope WoeEFIELD. 


‘* P.5. Allow me to repeat, that the society of a sympathizing com- 
panion being my object, | trust you have a feeling heart, and that you 
will bring your own plate and linen with you. 

“To Mrs. Slymore, 
** No. 72, Surrey-stree t, in the Strand, 
“London.” 


‘* Quite a model-widow, I declare,” said Scott. ‘* Nine years’— 
‘unceasing grief.’ A pleasant time she must have had of it!” 

‘‘And that is the ‘ but’ I have alluded to,” said Honoria; adding 
with a laugh, “ though, as poor Slymore would have said, where there 
is such a perpetual How of tears, a butt is indispensable. Now, if I 
am to be eternally regaled with Mrs. Niobe Woetield’s sorrows, a plea- 
sant time J shall have of it !” 

‘“* That is not likely,” said Scott, ‘‘ and the terms are really so 


* 9 


But stop—here is a ‘ turn over: ”’— 





‘Alas! I had nearly omitted to say, that the arrangement must be 
made for three mouths certain, and the first quarter be paid in ad- 
vance.” 


‘Um! Well,” said Scott, that is a trifle hardly worth considera- 
tion; and, as IT was about to say, the terms are really so moderate, that 
I think the thing is worth an experiment. Only forty pounds; so you 
see, my dear mad: um, that, of vour income, such as, honestly and can- 
didly, Lam happy to say it now will be, you will be enabled to lay by 
no inconsiderable portion.” 
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** You advise me to go, then, do you, Mr. Scott 2?” 

‘* Decidedly—decidedly,” replied he. 

‘* But the lady has yet to write to you, and should she not be satis- 
fied with—” 

“No fear of that, my dear Miss St. Egremont, for I shall write of 
you—in short, candidly and honestly, as you deserve.” 

These last three words the gentleman accompanied with a bow, and 
the placing of his hand upon his candid and honest heart. 

‘* Well, then,” said Honoria, after a little reflection, ‘‘ I will; and 
having once made up my mind toit, why, the sooner I go the better. I 
have nothing to do in town” (adding, with a sigh, that seemed to con- 
tradict the assertion), ‘‘ and have no desire to remain in it.” 

**Quite of your opinion—dquite,” said Scott; ‘* the sooner the 
better.” 

After many assurances from the gentleman that she would always find 
in him a firm friend, who would upon all occasions be but too happy to 
do any thing and every thing, even to the laying down of his life to 
serve her, Miss St. Egremont took her leave. 

* « * * + 

“* Well,” said Mrs. Fleecer, ‘‘ what’s done is done, so I'll say no 
more about it.” , 

‘*So you have been saying for the last hour,” said Honoria; “ yet 
still you go on din, din, dinning—” 

‘As to your going into the country,” said the other, ‘‘ why there’s 
no great harm in your trying the experiment; but, take my word for 
it, you will soon enough be tired of that. As to the principal affair, 
J wouldn’t have trusted fifty Whobbles and Scotts, not 1. You have 
got a bond, to be sure; but then—”’ 

‘Why, bless my soul !” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont; ‘‘ how care- 
Jess! I declare I forgot to bring it away with me.” 

‘‘ What!” cried, or, rather, screamed, the croaking-lady ; ‘* not bring 
it away with you! Here’s a pretty piece of work! Mr. Harry Scott 
has only just to put it into the fire (and mark my words he will), and 
then what is to become of you? Not even that to show for your 
money. Here—order a coach—go into the city immediately—I’ll not 
rest till—” 

‘“‘ Pray do be quiet, Fleecer; I’m not in the least uneasy about it. 
He’ll take care of it for me, and I'll go to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Take care of it, indeed! Yes, he’ll take care of it with a venge- 
ance! You'll never see that again. But I cautioned you from the 
very beginning; and if—” 

The conversation was interrupted by Betty who, entering the room, 
said— : 

‘Please, miss, here’s a gentleman as wants to see you parti- 
cular.” 

‘Ts it that Mr. Quiddy 2” inquired the lady thus addressed. 

‘‘ No, miss; if you please it’s a strange gentleman.” 

‘Oh, very well, then; beg him to walk up.” 

The gentleman who walked up was Mr. Gregory Stumps. He gave 
Miss St. Egremont a sealed packet which Mr. Scott (he said) had de- 
sired him to deliver into her own hands. And Mr. Gregory Stumps, 
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having faithfully executed his commission, made his bow and de- 
parted. 

Upon opening the packet, it was found to contain the bond, toge- 
ther with a letter. Miss St. Egremont cast a triumphant look at her 
companion, who merely said— 

‘‘ Well; itis more than I expected.” 

The letter ran thus: 

“ Birchin Lane, 
‘“‘ Five o’ Clock. 
‘¢ My dear Madam, 

‘«T have the greatest pleasure in forwarding to you the bond which 
(pardon me for saying), you most incautiously omitted to take with 
you. Pray, pray, do permit me to entreat you to’ be more careful 
more cautious, more CIRCUMSPECT in matters of business. Had this 
occurred to you with certain parties 1 could name, the consequences to 
you might have been fatal; for, honestly and candidly, you would 
have been without the legal means of ever reclaiming your deposit. 
Fortunate for you is it that the accident happened with 

‘* Your devoted servant and sincere friend, 
‘* Harry Scorr. 
“To Miss St. Egremont.” 


« The very soul of honour!” exclaimed Miss St. Egremont.”as she 
placed the important paper in her writing-desk. 

As the clock struck six, the But what passed as the clock 
struck six we deem to be worthy of a chapter all to itself. 





Cuar. XXXIII. 


BEING A CHAPTER WHICH IS CONSIDERABLY LONGER THAN IT 
LOOKS. 


As the clock struck six, the master of Long’s thus said to his head- 
waiter: 

«Mr. Harry Scott’s party all come ?”’ 

‘* Nine gentlemen besides himself, sir.” 

‘That's right. Is the punch for his turtle iced to a nicetvy? You 
know he is uncommonly particular about that.” 

‘« Yes, sir, it is.” 

** And the champagne, Carter ?” 

‘*Six bottles in ice for him, sir.” 

‘Two Madeira and two Hock on table ?” 

* All right, sir.” 

‘Very well. And remember—one Port and one Burgundy with 
his cheese.” 

‘* He found great fault with his Claret last time, sir.” 

‘*Yes—I know. He is to try Mull and Mixem’s wine, the eighteen 
shilling claret, green corks; the same that Sir Archibald Mc Swizzle 
and Lord Ernest Fitzfuddleton always drink. Make no mistake 
about it.” 
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A waiter came leaping down stairs, taking three at a time. 

‘* Here—messenger—quick ! Go to Mr. Scott's room—he wants 
you to carry a note home for him immediately.” 

‘“‘ That’s five shillings for me,” said the messenger, as he bounded up 
stairs. ‘* I know my errand.” 

Mr. Harry Scott folded, addressed, and sealed a note. Fora mo- 
ment he quitted his friends to give his instructions to the messenger who 
was waiting outside the door. 

“ Now, Dick,” said he, ‘“ take this note to my house. Be as quick 
as you can, and be sure you bring me an answer.—Have you got a safe 
pocket? There—that'll do. Be very careful of it, for it’s of great 
importance.” 

Presently was heard Mr. Scott's bell, the signal that he was ready for 
dinner. 

“ Now, Carter,” cried the master, ** Mr. Scott’s dinner. Look 
sharp, men—be nimble. Remember, Mr. Scott is very particular about 
attendance.” 

We will now take the liberty to peep into the note which Mr. 
Harry Scott has just despatched ‘* home to his house’’—previously ob- 
serving that any acquaintance of his who had heard his directions to the 
messenger, and then seen that functionary, on quitting the door of 
Long's hotel, turn to the right instead of the left (the way usually 
taken to Birchin-lane), would have thought the man a blunderer: but 
there was no mistake in the case. The note was addressed to— 


“ Mrs. Scort, — ‘ 
‘¢ Camelia Cottage, Bayswater. 


And its contents were— 


‘« Dear darling little duck of a Pipsey-Popsey,* 

‘“‘ I enclose two nice new fifties, fresh out of the Bank. Arn’t they 
pretty things? Have nine fellows dining with me at Long’s; and as 
no doubt we shall sit late, and have a hard evening’s work, I should 
like a quiet day to-morrow—so have a nice little dinner ready at six. 
Am going to try some famous Claret—if approved of by our Committee 
of Taste, will order two or three dozen to be sent in the morning. 
Called at Rundell’s on my way from the city—necklace won't be 
finished till Thursday. Wish [ had taken Popsey’s advice, and not 
gone to the club last njght—lost forty-four at three-card loo, How- 
ever, can’t expect always to win; and have a presentiment that I shall 
bang Madam Fortune to-night. 

‘‘ Adieu, darling duck, 
“H. 8S.” 


‘¢ Let me know that you receive this safely.” 


Now, who will deny that “of city junior-partners, Harry Scott was 
the very Phoenix!’ And whoso shall inquire why we consider the 





_ 


* Pipsey-Popsey: vice Mary-Ann ; for which endearing substitution (or something 
almost as pretty) Mr, Scott had Royal authority. 
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seemingly small quantity of matter contained in this chapter as de- 
serving of its own separate and particular niche, to him we reply, that 
in this short chapter is performed the work of ten long ones. But he 
must possess the faculty of drawing inferences, and of dealing largely 
with implications, or we shall be obliged to give him the ten long 


chapters after all. 





*.* We are reminded of the following conversation which occurred, 
nearly word for word, between the proprietor of a celebrated West- 
end tavern and his managing man : 

* Did Colonel _——- dine here yesterday?” (The colonel seldom 
left the house with less than six bottles.) 

‘“* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ | suppose he went away in his usual state ?” 

“Oh dear, no, sir; quite sober: he did not drink any thing, for 
he was going to wine with his cousin in the Albany. He had only just 
a pint of Madeira at dinner, a bottle of Port with his cheese, and 
nothing in the world but one bottle of Claret afterwards.” 


Cuar. XXXIV. 


STRIKING CO!NCIDENCES!: A DIGRESSION—REPARATION AND GAL- 
LANTRY BY THE YARD—IN WHAT MANNER IT IS’ RECEIVED——AN 
INGENIOUS PROCEEDING, THE EVFECT OF WHICH IS NOT YET 
SHOWN, 


Ann, as the clock struck six— 

Now let not what is to follow be considered as a forced attempt 
at a ** Coincidence extraordinary!’ For reflect that, in this our vast 
compound of brick and mortar, and stone and plaster, displayed, 
without exception, in forms of the most perfect architectural beauty, 
and which vast compound we call Loypon—the French call it Londres, 
an impertinence for which they deserve a severe reprimand, as, surely, 
we best must know what is the proper name of our own unrivalled ca- 
pital—reflect that there is hardly a minute of the four-and-twenty 
hours of each day of the year, at which identical minute circumstances, 
remarkable either for their curious resemblance or their striking con- 
trast, do not occur. 

An infant Roscius makes its first appearance on the World’s stage at 
the precise moment when, on the opposite side of the way, a veteran, who 
for seventy-six years has acted in that great and complicated drama 
called ‘* Life,” is taking his final leave of the audience—his death- 
watch accompanied by the tinkling of a young lady’s pianoforte, which 
is faintly heard from a room in the adjoining house! 

The wailings of a family suddenly plunged into irretrievable ruin are 
drowned in the rattle of the carriages which throng to congratulate 
their next-door neighbours upon their unexpected accession to a for- 
tune! 


After a hasty courtship, a happy couple are joined in wedlock, 
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for so long as they both shall live; ‘whilst, within sound of the mar- 
riage-bells, an elopement is deliberately contriving! 

The hands of the clock indicate the same second of time when Cap- 
tain St. Orville and Lady Grace, who are ‘* formed for each other,” are 
vowing eternal constancy and affection: when Mr. Johnson and Miss 
Jones, who, for a similar reason, are similarly occupied ; and when Sir 
Frederick Roverly and his lady (who also were “ formed for each other” 
are, on account of incompatibility of temper and mutual dislike, with- 
in a twelvemonth of their happy union delightedly signing articles of 
separation—the only act in which they ever had cordially agreed ! 

Bill Dixon has just given the finishing touch to his love-suit to Sall 
Green, by declaring that he never could consider a man “ as sich” who 
would dare to raise his hand against a woman. At the same instant 
Bob Waters, who, before marriage, had used to declare himself * en- 
tirely of that ’ere opinion, and no mistake,” is beating his wife ! 

But we are unconsciously rising in the solemnity and gravity of our 
illustrations ; so break we off, lest these reflections incline us over- 
much to melancholy—or to mirth. 

Well, then; as the clock struck six, the very time at which prepa- 
rations were a-foot for serving Mr. Harry Scott's dinner in Bond-street 
—mark that, ye hunters after strange coincidences !—Mrs. Fleecer, in 
Surrey-street, exclaimed— . 

“1 knew what would come of it, and I told you so!” 

But, stranger still! Mrs. Fleecer’s exclamation had nothing to do 
with the proceeding in question: it was excited by the contents of a 
brown-paper parcel which had just been delivered to her, and which she 
displayed on the table. The parcel contained a note also, which was 
addressed to herself, and enclosed another. 

It will be observed that, in addressing the two ladies, the writer em- 
ploved the two different forms of epistolary communication ; for what 
reason we know not, other than to show his facility in both, 

Mrs. Fleecer eagerly read the note addressed to herself. Thus did 
it run: 


‘Mr. Quiddy request the honour of Mrs. Fleecer to accept a few 


y" gingham, for a gown of the newest patron as a token of disin- 
terestured friendship which is not yet to be procured retail at the shops. 
Also entreat you will intersead with Miss 8. for my accidentle omission 
the other evening, for which he deeply regrets as soon as you can find 
a fav’ opportu’ for the same. Beg she will deliver enclose to her 
also !”” 

’ 

‘‘ There, Norey,” said she (handing to her the enclosed note which 
was addressed to her), “there; I knew he would do the handsome 
thing—and vastly like a gentleman has he done it!” | 

‘‘ What accidental omission does the man mean ?” inquired Honoria, 
with a laugh. : 

‘‘ How provoking you are!” replied the other. S You seem deter- 
mined to look upon every thing he says and does in an unfavourable 
light. What omission can he mean but the accident to your dress. 


Sweet pattern gingham, indeed !” (adding, as she examined the texture 
June.—vOL. LXV. NO. CCLVIII. R 
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of her present)—*‘ sweet pattern, but not over-fine. However, I had 
no right to expect even this ; and as the saying is, one must not look a 
gift horse— 

‘Well; let us see what your gallant has to say to me,” said Ho- 
noria. And she read as follows : 


‘Dear Miss S 

‘« 1 request you will condesend to accept 9 yds. 2 of best blk. 
bomb" as a mend honourable as they say for my misfortune, which 
regret 20 times the more as it quite spilte my evening in the pleasure 
of your delightful company before it was 4 over. Also take the liberty 
to offer 1000 apologys for the same, which shall feel truly happy if 
you will venture to allow me to hope you will place to credit of acc’ 
of 

‘Your h®’ ser to command, 
«And respec’ admirer, 
‘*Pus, Quippy. 

‘©P.S. May he hope for the happiness to pay her another visit when 

quite convenient to you. Your answer will oblige.” 


‘* Now, my dear,” said Fleecer, ‘‘ prejudice apart, what can a gen- 
tleman do more? And observe his de ‘licacy—he calls his present only 
a mend, when, in fact, he has sent you enough to make a bran-new 
dress.’’ Adding in a sort of mutter, ‘‘ Nothing to spare, though, cer- 
tainly..—By the by—” 

This ** by the by” was occasioned by a sudden thought. She 
hastily rose from her seat, and entirely unfolding the present she had 
received, she drew the material, portion by portion, from one end to 
the other, along the whole length of her outstretched arm, from the 
finger-tips to the shoulder. Having performed this evolution she looked 
musingly at the cloth, then upwards to the ceiling, and again at the 
cloth; and said—” 

** Ah !—well—no great matter—by a little cutting and contriving I 
think 1 shall be able to manage it.’ 

Now what all this meant we are utterly at a loss to comprehend, 
and should be grateful to any lady who would take the trouble to en- 
lighten us. 


From the nature of his dealings the ware-rooms of Quiddy con- 
tained (as we have already seen) commodities of almost every kind, 
and of which he became possessed at a cost not likely to be ruinous— 
to himself. , 

“Wilson,” said he, to one of his people, ‘‘ I dare say you will find 
among the cut remnants of gingham, ditto black bomba—” 


Butas this happened yesterday, and, moreover, as it can have no- 
thing to do with the case in que stion, we will say no more about it. So, 
for fear of lapsing into a digression—and (as it must now be univer- 
sally known) digressions we uniformly repudiate—return we to Miss 
St. Egremont, who, while Mrs. Fleecer was occupied in the manner 
we have desc ribed, had opened her writing-desk and placed before her- 
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self a sheet of gilt-edged note-paper. Whilst employed in writing she 
ejaculated at intervals — ‘*‘ Exceeding impertinence !” — “ What a 
mind !”—** Shoppish note, too!” ‘* Credit of account!’” “Ha! ha! 
ha! really too laughable to be angry at ;”—when, having finished her 
note, she read it aloud :-— 


‘“‘ Miss St. Egremont has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
Mr. Quiddy’s note together with its accompaniment. The latter, 
being superfluous, she returns to him with thanks for his polite inten- 
tion. At the same time she requests Mr. Q. will dismiss any feeling of 
uneasiness he may stil! entertain concerning the very trifling circum- 
stance to which he alludes. 

‘Miss St. E. being very busily engaged in preparations for leaving 
town she is under the necessity of declining altogether the proposed 
honour of Mr. Q.’s visit.” 

‘“ You are joking!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fleecer, staring with astonish- 
ment; ‘* you can’t mean to send him that/ What! and return the 
bombasin too! Well—l declare!” 

‘| intend to do both,” replied Honoria; “though if J chose to 
accept a present from one who is all but a stranger, J might plead a 
sort of pretext for so doing. But for you—though, of course, I have 
no control over you—lI think it would be worth your while to consi- 
der whether—” 

‘“‘ Miss St. Egremont,” said Mrs. Fleecer, in as sneering a tone as 
she could venture to assume, ‘‘ I flatter myself I have as much deli- 
cacy, as much ¢rue pride, as any woman ought to have: I want no- 
body’s advice how to act: I know what is right and proper to be 
done as well as you do; so, as to that gingham, I am resolved 
to—” ’ 

‘«« Ay,” said Honoria, approvingly. 

‘‘ keep it to be sure. Do you think J would be so unfeeling as to 
insult a gentleman who has been so civil? No, not for all the wealth 
of Jericho and Peru.” 

And in proof of the sincerity of her declaration she folded it up and 
carried it out of the room, muttering as she went, 

‘« The proud creature !” 

She was absent just long enough to allow time for Honoria to wrap 
up Mr. Quiddy’s present in a sheet of Mr. Quiddy’s own brown paper, 
and to tie the parcel with a piece of Mr. Quiddy’s own nice pack- 
thread. When she returned she found the ‘‘ proud creature” in the 
act of writing that gallant gentleman’s name and address upon the 
package. 

‘* Now, seriously, you don’t mean to be such a fool, Norey,’ 
Fleecer, who had recovered her good humour.” 

‘‘ Each is mistress of her own actions,” replied Honoria. ‘I am 
resolved to cut the disagreeable man’s acquaintance; and unless his 
mind be as impenetrable as a stone wall, I have adopted a very intelli- 
gible mode of letting him know it.” 

‘‘Then there’s an end to all,” said Fleecer, witha sigh. ‘‘ Ah!—I 
did hope—but no matter. Such achance thrown away! Well; some 
people never see their own advantage. Had only to say the word, 
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and you might have been the rich Mrs. Q.! I know it, for I saw it.” 
Honoria’s only reply to these regrets was a laugh. 

‘I'll send over the way for a porter, and return this at once,’ 
she, taking up the parcel and rising to ring the bell. 

‘Tisn't worth while to pay a porter,’ * said Mrs. Fleecer; ‘ Betty 
son nothing to do, so she can go with it. 

** But ‘tis pouring of rain,” said Honoria. 

‘‘ Well, dear, she can take the umbrella,” replied the considerate 
lodging-letter. ‘* Besides, it will be a nice little walk for her. Poor 
thing! she doesn't often get out, and one must be a little indulgent to 
poor servants.’ 

‘«] declare she shall not be sent out on such a night as this,” said 
Honoria, unfeelingly resolved to deprive the girl of a little recreation. 
‘* To-morrow morning will be time enough.” 

‘* That will be best,” said the other, ‘for I must send a note of 
thanks at the same time” (and, putting her hand to her forehead, 
added), *‘ but I can’t collect my ideas for writing to-night.” 

The last speaker had two motives for approving of this delay : one 
was, that it would afford Miss St. Egremont opportunity for ‘* thinking 
over” the matter, and probably altering her present determination ; 
the other but this is not exactly the proper place for explain- 
ing it. 

There was a pause in the conversation, when Miss St. Egremont, who 
had been in thought, abruptly said— 

** By the by,’ * Fleecer, ‘*} shall not encumber myself with many 
things. My pianoforte and the greater part of my books, for instance, 
I shall leave in your care.’ 

‘**] don’t understand you, dear,” said the other. 

‘* Why,” said Honoria, ‘‘I shall take with me no more than what 
I may have immediate occasion for. If, after giving the place and 
the person a fair trial, I should resolve to remain, why—” 

“Oh,” said Fleecer, ‘* then you really mean to go.” 

‘* Positively.’ 

‘« Positively, my dear? Why, as yet you don’t know whether that 
Mrs, What's-her-name—Mrs. Woefield—will consent to receive you,’ 
said Mrs. Fleecer 

‘* No doubt of that, said Honoria: ‘* Mr. Scott’s answer to her in- 
quiries will be such as will make her but too happy to have me with 
her.” 

“* Ah !—well—you will have your own way in all things, Norey ; 
but I don’t think it will do. Nowmark my words!” 

** Well, then,”” said Honoria, ‘‘ I can come back again. I shall be 
bound but for three months at the utmost, and need not stay even for 
that time if I don’t like it.’ 

! ‘And when do you think of going, dear?’’ inquired Fleecer with a 
sigh. 

* The very day after I receive the lady's letter,” said Miss St. Egre- 
mont, ‘* which will most likely be the day after to-morrow. ‘The pre- 
parations for my journey may soon be made.” 

‘ Well, my dear child,” said Fleecer, bursting into tears, “if you 
shouldn't like it—and I hope you won't—you'll know where to find a 
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home. My house, like my heart, except my drawing-rooms, as I said 
before,—for I can’t afford to let you have them for nothing—my house, 
like my heart, will always be open to you. Ah! Norey; if you 
only wouldn’t send back that bombasin and let me manage matters—” 

‘“*You are a good soul, Fleecer,” said Honoria, kindly taking her 
hand, ‘ but don’t talk- nonsense. But it is getting late, so let me 
make you one glass of nice warm negus, aud then to bed.” 

** Well, I don’t care if you do,” was the not unexpected reply. 

The ladies each took one glass; and when they rose to separate for 
the night, the elder lady’s chamber-candle took light without offering the 
slightest resistance, and she herself found the way to her bedroom 
without making the most distant approach to the kitchen-stairs. 

The greater portion of this night was passed by Mrs. Fleecer awake. 
She could not sleep for thinking, ‘* What a fool that girl is!” The affair 
with Harry Scott, although she did not like that, became one of smail 
importance in comparison with the throwing away her chance in the 
great Quiddean lottery. Were it not for the girl’s foolish delicacy she 
might be Lady-mayoress one of these days. Marrying for love was all 
very well, if love happened to come hand in hand with money; but 
Norey was two-and thirty, and ought to be above all that sort of non- 
sense. As for Mr. Quiddy, she clearly saw through him. There was 
no love on his side except for the ten thousand pounds which she her- 
self had hinted and insinuated Honoria into the possession of: his 
motives were manifestly interested ; and she should therefore feel not 
the slightest compunction in trapping him (such was the word that 
passed through her mind) into a marriage with her. This she doubted 
not she could accomplish without either much hurt to her fair friend’s 
feelings or exposing her character to*reproach. Afterall, he would have 
no great cause of complaint, for he would have a charming wife worth 
double the money. 

But Mr. Quiddy’s peace-offering in the shape of ‘*9 yds. 3 best blk. 
bomb"! To return that to him would be a fatal act; for, had the 
man but the spirit of a mouse, he never could brook so marked an 
affront. 

“What a fool that girl is!” for the twentieth time thought she. 

And thereupon she made up her mind to the course which had pre- 
viously occurred to her, as the most proper to be adopted in that 
matter. 

Now, however extensive may be the circle of your} friends and ac- 
quaintances, you cannot go on thinking and thinking what a fool—or 
any thing worse, if you please—such a one is, but sleep will overtake 
you at last, even though you select from amongst them your very best 
as aspecimen. So did it happen to Mrs. Fleecer. 

Notwithstanding her perturbed night, she rose early the next morn- 
ing. In pursuance of the resolution she had formed, it was requisite 
that she should write a note to the great “ What-do-they-call-him : 
This, considering its object, required to be constructed with great 
ingenuity, and consequently (though brief as it was) was the work 
of much time and consideration. At length, notwithstanding its diffi- 
culty, it was accomplished—as most things may be if you will earnestly 
set about them. 
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The ladies had finished breakfast which was served in Mrs, 
Fleecer's own little back-room. 

‘*Once more,” reiterated Mrs. Fleecer, ‘‘ let me entreat you not to 
do it.” 

‘* You'll worry me to death,” said Honoria. ‘I have made up 
my mind, and here is to put an end to all further question about 
it.” 

She rose and rang for the servant, whom she desired imstantly to 
fetch a porter. Presently the arrival of that fatal messenger was an- 
nounced, 

‘‘ Desire him to deliver that parcel as addressed,” said Honoria to 
Betty. 

‘““And I have a note to send with it,” cried Mrs. Fleecer ; who, 
starting up, seized the parcel, and hastened out of the room. 

‘*Go with this note,’ whispered she to the man; ‘ and be sure you 
don’t wait for an answer.” 

On her way back to her own room she went into the parlour, threw 
the parcel into a drawer of the sideboard, and locking it, put the key 
into her pocket. This was the work of a moment. 

‘* Ah, Norey!” said she, with a sigh, ‘now the thing is done it 
is of no use talking about it. But I must say I’m sorry for it.’ 

“No doubt,” replied Honoria, laughing ; “for there is an end to 
your hopes of seeing me Lady- ~mayoress." 

Now let us see Mrs. Fleecer’s note to Mr. Quiddy. 


“Mr. Quiddy’s most polite and very beautiful attention to No. 72, 
Surrey-street, was safely received last night, and gave great pleasure, 
and is accepted with many, many thanks, 

“Mr. Q. will always ‘be a most welcome visiter at all times, and 
hope and will be most happy to see him in a few days.” 


Now this note was so artfully framed, that while to the receiver it 
could hardly fail to be satisfactory, as appearing to express the senti- 
ments of both ladies, Mrs. Fleecer might, at any time, exonerate 
Honoria (if need should be) from any participation in it. Had not 
the former forgotten to return Miss St. Egremont’s share of the ‘ very 
beautiful attention to Vo, 72,”—and if ever questioned upon the sub- 
ject, ‘* How she came to forget it’’ would, of course, be ‘the most 
unaccountable thing !’—the house would then have represented its 
mistress only, and Quiddy could not have been deceived by the 
equivoque. As it was—— 

But in what sense he did understand it is not to be related in the 
present chapter. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


No. V. 


THE ADVENTURE OF A NIGHT. 


IMAGINE a young man, possibly with an outward appearance of 
even boyish youth—give him powers and habits both of intense study 
and extreme dissipation,—manners displaying at once the refinement 
that education must always produce, and the coarseness of what I fear 
I must call libertinism,—the look of conscious knowledge beyond 
others, as much of the recondite truths of science as of all the tricks and 
dodges of the town, an air of pride, likewise, and perhaps of poverty : 
—clothe him in a pea-jacket,—a rusty black stock, with no shirt visible, 
and trousers strapped down over his shoes. A big stick will complete 
the tolerably correct notion you have in your mind of a medical stu- 
dent. 

He studies, probably, at a school several hundred miles from his 
home. He is young, and his own master—at once, and for the first 
time thrown on his own resources, and far from the advice or control of 
his friends. Dissection, by making him habitually familiar with all of 
mortal nature that men have been wont to hold in awe, renders him, in 
time, an utterly reckless and regardless being ; while the temptations 
to sin, and numerous and powerful indeed they are, by which he is sur- 
rounded on all sides, can hardly fail to demoralize, for a time, a mind 
already so strongly predisposed to their influence. But if rakish con- 
duct be excusable in any one, surely it is in him, considering that in a 
short year or two he settles into the quiet and strictly moral and exem- 
plary medical practitioner. 

I have knowna young man of this class who frequently passed forty- 
eight hours of time at a spell without closing his eyes in sleep, and it 
was a matter of perfect indifference to him as far as inclination went, 
whether he passed it in arduous stud y—possibly of a question in science 
that required the talent of a master to catch even a glimpse of—or 
spent it in the pursuit of furious fun, roistering, and devilment. 
Equally alert have I seen one at Chemistry and cricket, Physiology and 
football, Surgery and single-stick, milling and Materia Medica, doctor- 
ing and drinking; these various accomplishments being diversified by 
the occasional effusion of a sonnet to her at home, or insertion of an 
article in one of the magazines, with a view of raising a sovereign or 
two when cash was atebb. Among this class the spirit of adventure 
and romance still lingers, ere she take her final flight from earth to 
heaven, before the advancing deluge of decency and matter of fact. 
Among them disguises and rope-ladders are not yet extinct, and assig- 
nations, encounters, and hairbreadth escapes, are of nightly occur- 
rence. But listen to this young fellow. 


‘¢ I studied for a year at the University of Glasgow, in the north. A 
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medical education is to be had there cheap enough, and of excellent 
quality. My friends, coming to be aware of hens facts, packed me off 
thither, nor did I feel much inclination myself to revolt atthe measure. 

It is a large town, very densely populi ited, and very wealthy withal, for 
manufacturing and trading, which have separately enriched separate 
cities, have he re combined their resources, and in the factory districts 
of the city the female population is to the male as the proportion of 
tive toone. When you take each and all of these points into due con- 

sideration, you will perceive that it is not at all a very repulsive place 
to a me die al student. For my own part I dropped into the heart of a 
select circle of youths, a re uli ir clique, equally prepared for whatever 

might turn up of an evening—hard study, oysters, larking, or love- 
making. We used to honour with our patronage a pec uliar house of 
entertainment, where the senses were ravished with whiskey-punch, 
Scotch ale, and the notes of a horrible old spinnet, dignified with the 
name of a piano. — It was in ‘ identical street where dwelt whilome 
Baillie N ‘icol Jarvie, of high historic fame. 

From this classic hi aunt | emerged, one night, in company with a few 
others of the clique alluded to, wal in a state of mental elevation 
which, I believe, it would puzzle a Transcendentalist to analyze or 
classify. My companions left me, with the avowed intention of seek- 
ing their several homes—whether the ‘y did or not, I am unable to say. 
For myself, L expressed a purpose of a similar nature, and as soon as 
they were out of sight, diverged away inh the dark streets of the 
slee ping city, with out ar y precisely definable object in view, but deter- 
mined to ramble along as chance should direct, and follow out the first 

thing in the w ay of adventure that might tumble up. 

It was a fine mild night for the season, and as I staggered along, my 
thoughts got more and more dreamy and confused, ana I speedily lost 
all idea of my whereabouts, at one time threading the windings ofa lane, 
at another lost in the yawning de pths of a close, or haply floundering 
among the foundations of a house, in the progress of being built; now 
ree dere evreetings with some ae wight, zigzagging his way home- 
ward, anon rena by a erim-visaged guardian of the night, and re- 
minded that thouch music “* ith charms, they are not generally held to 
be of the soporific kind. At length Temerged intoa wide open street, 
which 1 found myself utterly unable to recognise, It was dark and 
lonely, the houses of stone, very lofty, rising dim, gray, and cold-like, 
with here and there a taper glimmering from a window, and the gas- 
lamps stretching away in two approximating lines, which became, to my 
bewildered optics, ec nfounded together in the distance. A few passen- 
gers were moving in different parts of it, their footsteps sounding hol- 
low and distinet throuch the deserted thoroughfare, while here and 





> | disappe il red up il) alley. 

I stoo d bolt upright, steadying myself in the middle of the cause- 
way, mustering all nv wits to my aid in order to come to a correct idea 
as to my precise position on the chart. Prese ‘ntly I heard a clock 
chime, then the half-hour called, and after a while a distant rumbling 
sound. It mcreased louder and louder, nearer and nearer, when at 


once, ere IT was aware, a carriage rushed furiously round a corner, and 
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flying rapidly on, was all but over me as I stood. The wheels grazed 
my elbow, and it was past me in an instant. 1 cast a look after it as 
it went. Thereupon my mind flew homeward, and away back to the 
days of my childhood, and I minded how my little brother and I, when 
going to school, long ago; used to jump up behind coaches, carts, and 
vans, and get whirled along i in beautiful style. A chaise may travel 
fast, but thought travels faster, and all this had passed through my 
mind ere the vehicle was gone twenty feet from me. Acting from the 
impulse of the moment, I ‘made a sudden bolt after it, and by a sharp 
run caught hold of the springs, and with a bound swung myself up, 
and got seated very snugly upon the hind axle. 

Aad a trick of this sort was just the thing which at that time I took 
delight in. I was about seventeen years of age, a very slight, agile, 
little fellow, much slighter than I am now, and as active and alert as a 
cat, very fond of fun, and very careless how Tcame by it. I worea 
kind of ‘tight- fitting surtout of pilot cloth, single- breasted and button- 
ing up to the « ‘hin, with no coll: ir for any one to hold on by, and having 
in front, below the waist, two immense pockets, possessed of nooks and 
ramifications innumerable, the correct topography of which was known 
only to myself. In these I carried books, instruments, and sometimes 
other things not so easily named. Alo: ng with these a pair of shoes 
lacing on the instep, and a blue cap without lining of any description, 
formed altogether an equipment very suitable to the character of the 
wearer. 

Away we rattled along the rough pavement, the sparks glancing from 
the stones as the wheels flew over them. The motion «was most exhila- 
rating, and I began to feel perfectly happy in the excitement and 
novelty of the adventure. I watched the street lamps as they streamed 
away ina line, one after another, to the rear, and now and then a watch. 
man or passenger caught mv eye, standing to look at us while we were 
whirled away, and on the instant had left them far behind. Now I had 
no idea where we were going, nor did I much care, all I wished was 
that it might be some distance. Presently I got hold of a lucifer, and 
lighting a Cuba, was speedily in the seventh heaven of enjoyment. 
Still more and more swiftly flew the carriage ; twelve miles an hour I 
am sure was under the spe ‘ed we were travelling at, and the more ra- 
pidly it flew the more rapidly I putfed, till the fag end of the cigar 
dropped from my mouth, and I looked about me. My head was 
any thing but clear, I must confess; but still I could make out that 
the town, with its vas, its stony pavement, and tall, dark houses, had 
been left behind; and while we were flying along a smooth Mac- 
adamised road I could see the great trees by its sides, like dim sha- 
dows gliding away to the rear, as the moon looked. through a big 
fleecy cloud, like a fair lady through a jalousied window. 

[ began now to feel a little anxiety. I had not the slightest notion 
what road it was we were coursing along, or where it led to, or how | 
was to get back to my snug lodging, to be ready for lecture next morn- 
ing. I be ‘gan to ruminate, but still as I ruminated the vehicle was 
whirli ng me along, farther and farther into the dilemma, At last I 
came to the highly ‘commendable and student-like resolution of leaving 
it allto luck, and yielding myself up altogether to the spirit of the ad- 
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venture. When I had done sol felt marvellously comforted, and once 
more at ease, while the delicious uncertainty of what was to befall me 
again took possession of my mind. — I bent bi ack as I sat, and holding 
on by the straps looked up to the sky, watching the clouds as they 
darkened over the face of the moon, and listening to the wind that was 
shaking the trees by the wayside, and rushing away with a winnowing 
sound up the heavens. 

In a little I was sensible of a slackening in the pace, and immedi- 
ately the vehicle stopped and a voice hallooed. I bert aside, and 
looked past its body. There was a turnpike- gate, shut. The postboy 
hallooed again, and I could see a light moving about in the little gate- 
lodge. The window of the carriage was let down, and a voice spoke. 

‘* Hlow many miles to go now, Thomas 2?” 

‘‘ Eleven of road, sir, and about a mile and a half of avenue.” 

The other voice said something in an impatient tone, and the vehicle 
moved slightly upon its springs, as if the speaker was accompanying 
his grumbling with a corresponding shrug. Shortly the turnpike-man 
appeared with a lantern, and we dashed away along the road once 
more. 

We might have gone a couple of miles when I felt the speed slacken 
again. I looked out and saw some horses standing before w hat I judged 
to bea little road-side inn, from the square sign- -board that was swing- 
ing half across the way. Several men were lounging about with lan- 
terns, while a bright stream of light issued from the open door of the 
house. I immediately dropped to the road, and walked along close by 
the hedge. The coach step ped before the inn, and while four fresh 
horses were being harnessed to it a girl emerged with some refreshments, 
which she presented to an elderly gentleman who sat in it. The post- 
boys addressed him by the title of Doctor, but I could not say 1 had 
ever seen him before, at all events he was not one of the lecturing 
doctors at the schools. Presently the word was given, “all right,” 
and away they went. I had walked on a little way, and as soon as 
the carriage came past I chased it again, and jumping up resumed my 
Seat. 

Vor more than an hour we rattled along with unabated velocity, 
when on a sudden we turned abruptly into another road, with a sh; arp- 
ness that all but unseated me, making the vehicle oscillate violently 
upon its straps, It was narrow, full of ruts, and overhung with im- 
mense dark trees; we jostled along this for a mile or two, up hill and 
down again, round angles, and over bridges, till we stopped before a 
very magnificent gateway, with a porter’s lodge beside it—of Gothic 
architecture—a most prineely entrance altoge ‘ther. The large carved 
iron gates were thrown wide, the horses sprang forward, and through 
we went, the motion being so rapid and the darkness sO great that 
the porter, busied with his keys, did not observe me shrinking in be- 
hind. 

We were now on a smooth avenue, skirting an immense park, dotted 
with trees, with their branches swee ping down to the ve ry grass, while 
I] could see animals like deer, starting out from under them as we 
rattled past. On the other side of the avenue was a close plantation 
of large trees, their stems surrounded by dense bushes. 
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I began now to entertain some serious misgivings about the issue of 
the affair. 

‘‘Here’s a nice predicament to be caught in!” thought 1; “ what 
account could | give of myself now, or who would believe me? What 
will they do if they catch me? A precious scrape I have got myself 
into for no end nor purpose! This will never do, by Jove !” 

And disengaging myself from my perch, | dropped to the ground, 
and fell aside among the bushes of the plantation, while the vehicle 
was speedily whirled away out of sight and hearing. 

I sat me down upon a stone, and in solitude and darkness began 
with a heavy heart to bewail the absurdity of my situation, 

‘* Here am 1,” quoth I to myself, ‘‘more than twenty miles from 
home, in the middle of the night, God knows where—and with how 
much? ah! let me see.” 

I began searching my pockets, and after a rigid scrutiny, made 
out the following inventory of their contents. A handkerchief—a 
little silver lancet-case, containing four of these lethal weapons—a 
small printed note, from a kind uncle of mine, acknowledging my 
committal to his care of a Mackintosh—the bones of the hand of a 
skeleton, wrapped up in a piece of brown paper—a thin little book, 
entitled “‘Sparks from the wheel of a man wot grinds”—a fourpenny- 
piece, with a hole in it—a cheroot (right Manilla), broken in two by 
being sat upon—and a letter from her, and I kissed the paper, sweet 
Eliza Baster ! 

With a deep sigh, I restored these valuables to their former quarters, 
and giving scope to my imagination, began again to ponder upon the 
strangeness and folly of the adventure. 

‘** All my comrades,” thought I, ‘‘ are now snug in their beds, and 
here am I, cold and alone, where I have no business to be—never 
was before, and with help from Heaven, never will be again !— 
What’s to be done?—Shall I lay me down among the bushes till 
daylight, and then pad home, a score of long Scot’s miles, or what 
the d—I shall I do ?—And then there’s that fellow to get a new nose 
at the hospital to-morrow, and I meandering cold and hungry about 
the country, all the while it’s being so nicely shaped out and stuck on, 
Oh, murder! isn’t it provoking ‘—Ha, hush!—what was that?” and 
I sprang to my feet in a panic of alarm, the hair rising on my head, 
and my clothes feeling cold and rough upon my skin, 

It was a sound as of some one moving stealthily among the bushes, 
close beside me, followed by a kind of tiny groan. -: 

I listened attentively but all I could hear was the wind, with its 
sweeping rush, high over the treetops, and presently the bark of a dog, 
faint, and far, far away. It was most lonely, and the fumes of the 
liquor I had had overnight being now completely dissipated, I began 
to feel wofully desolate and at a loss. . 

I had once more fallen away into cogitation, when directly | heard 
again the sound that had formerly disturbed me. It was now plainer, 
and appeared to be a kind of sputtering among the brushwood, and 
again there was the small cheeping infantile ery. My curiosity was 
now fairly roused, and summoning up all the fortitude [I could com- 

mand, I moved towards the spot it came from—step by step—-and 
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after looking round to make sure of a clear retreat, while, at the same 
time, my heart was going, thump, thump, against my ribs, every beat 
vibrating up to my throat. 

Presently the moon shone out brightly for a moment, between two 
passing ¢ louds, and by the aid of a few beams, penetrating under the 
foliage, | was enabled to perceive a hare, caught by the leg ima snare of 
brass-wire, planted very nicely in the interstice between two thick 
bramble bushes. 

My eye—here was a discovery! I paused a little, looking at the 
struggling animal, 

“What shall I do with it?” thought I. 

I took the creature up, kicking and spurring, into my arms. As I 
did so, I felt its lithe heart beating, and its breath panting away, as 
my own had been afew minutes before, My first resolution was mag- 
Haniwinous, 

‘T shall set it free,” said 1. ** Go, poor wanderer of the wood and 
wild—-liberty’s a glorious feast !"’ 

“So is hare-soup 1’ said a still, small voice within me, not from my 
heart, | fear, but rather from the region of the stomach. ‘ And 
Nancy at the Hen and Hatchet can cook it like an angel—and then 
with this tail to at,” said TP) in conutmuation, “* the adventure will bear 
telling ; they can hardly laug h with ther mouths full of soup, Puss,” 
now | turned to the trembler in my arms, “at's all up with you-—pre- 
pare for death—had you as many lives as your namesake, you should 
die and be turned to soup;” and here I began to ponder how I should 
commit the murder, 

Shifting the noose from its ley to its neck, | hauled tight and waited 
to see it give up the ghost. But here, certain rather unaccountable 
escapes Thad had from drowning rose up in my mind, and a strange 
fellow-fecling possessed me, 

" No, puss, sand a “you shall not be hung, "and I wroped in my 
pockets for a knife, 

But as the reader ts in possession of the inventory of their contents, 
he willat once be aware that such an instrument was vot come-at-able, 
The lane cts, howeve re obtrude dd themse lve s upon my hi ind, and | dre WwW 
forth one of them hom the case, and began digving about with it, 
sounding for poor puss’s carotid artery, But as this mode of proc duce 
seemed hardly more speedy or effectual than the former, [ put the in- 
Strumentinto puss’s medulla oblongata, at the back of her head, when 
she mnmediately stretched herself out, and certainly died game, And 
I forthwith stufled her body mto one of the capacious pockets of my 
surtout, 

But, judge of my distaay, when at this moment I heard two voices 
whispering together, apparently not many yards from my side, I 
stood rooted to the spot, and once more did absorbing terror take pos- 
Bession of me. 

What was | to do now? was it the poachers that had set the Bare, 
or the keepers that were searching for it? What would be my fate in 
either case’ For a moment my presence of mind and confidence in 
myself forsook me, and T gave myself up for lost; but the next instant 
the y tallied and Tf looked about for a way of escape, 
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I was close to the foot of a tree—reaching up my hand I touched 
a branch—it felt elastic but secure. Catching hold of this I slowl 
and gradually swum myself up, ull 1 got my chest, and then my leg 
upon it, and immediately I felt myself safe, once more. I climbed a 
branch or two higher into the tree, and waited, though with a beating 
heart, for whatever was coming, 

I now heard, as if the owners of the voices were moving slowly from 
place to place, among the brushwood., There were intervals of silence, 
and then the whispering and talking would begin, and anon there was 
a sound of footsteps, picked slowly, and with groping among the 
bushes. 

After shifting about, hither and thither, they at length came to the 
root of the tree right under where | sat. I could dimly discern two 
figures, one of them a very large man, and the other a boy. This fact 
was further certified by the voices; one being gruff and harsh, and 
with difficulty subdued to a whisper, the other childish and piping. I 
held my breath as the man stooped and groped about, where I had 
caught the hare. 

He searched for a little, and then apparently getting hold of the torn 
and disarranged snare, he gave vent to a broadside of oaths, which 
prefaced the following speech. 

“ What the -—— has been to do here, Jerry—has this been a tod,* 
or a brock,} or a dog ?” 

‘* What's out now, father ?”’ said the other. 

‘Why the girnt I set here last night is all knocked to the devil” — 
here an oath or two—* I'll have to stay and set it up again—so off 
you go home with what you have got; and mind you go through the 
wood, and up by the hunter’s cairn—and don't be sneaking away 
by the holin-—and tell Madge to have the trouts fried for me—do you 
hear ?” 

The boy went away, and as he went I thought I could see a dim 
something, like a large bundle, slung over his shoulder. The old chap 
continued to stoop—now humming a scrap of atune, and now mut- 
tering an imprecation, as he appeared to be twisting the wires once 
more ito a trap. 

I was sitting perched above him, waiting with the utmost anxiety for 
his departure, and praying Heaven my situation was not as plain to him 
as his was to me, when I heard a distant whistle from the direction of 
the park. He started to his feet, and stood motionless, 

The whistle was repeated; there was a pattering as of small feet, 
scampering over the grass, a loud abrupt barking, rising into a fierce 
snarling yell, and a dog sprang at his throat. But immediately there 
was a sound as of a heavy body dashed violently against the stem of 
the tree—I felt the blow thrill up to the branch I sat on, and the dog 
lay a couple of paces off, with its back broken, writhing upon the 
grass, and howling and yelping with agony. 

The whistle sounded once more, accompanied by a loud ery of 
‘ Hlere, Viper, Viper!” and presently came a noise of footsteps, ra- 
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pidly hurrying up, then pressing through the brushwood beneath 
me. 

A bright glare of light was now flashed upon the trapper, evidently 
from a dark lantern carried by the stranger, and I had a perfect view 
of him. He was about the middle he sight, with an exceedingly large, 
heavy body, and short, thick legs, a little bowed outwards. His chest 
was very broad—his arms long and extremely muscular. He had a 
short, bull neck, and a large broad face, with coarse features, and 
bushy, dark eyebrows and whiskers. His head was bald, the white 
shining crown contrasting strongly with the deep, burnt, brown hue 
of his face. He stood with his fists doubled up in an attitude of 
defence, one of them being raised to shield his eyes from the light. 
At his feet lay the plaited wire of the snare, and a heavy broad cap of 
blue worsted stuff that had fallen from his head. 

‘* Have I caught you at last ?” said the stranger. 

‘Yes, and you'll find me nothing but a Tartar.” 

It’s no use—you must go down to the House.” 

“If I do, you Il have to carry me.” 

And laughing i in defiance, he made a sudden kick with his foot, and 
dashed the lante rn to the ground. I thought it was extinguished, but 
it was only broken, and the oil escaping among the dry leaves, and 

catching fire from the wick, immediately shot up a bright flame, throw- 
ing a red, unearthly sort of light on every object around for a few 
paces back,—all be yond that bei ing shrouded in a pall of thick dark- 
ness. The new comer, whom I could now see plainly, appeared from his 
dress to be an under-gamekeeper, or some such character. He was 
considerably taller than the other, very well made, and also an exceed- 
ingly powerful man. He had a gun in his hands, but it was evidently 
not loaded, for he held it clubwise, ready to strike down with the 
butt. 

“ Will you come quietly, or must I fetch you ?” said he. 

“Fetch and be "was the reply, and the poacher sprang at 
him. He raised the gun, and it would have descended with fearful 
force on his antagonist’s skull, but that it struck against the branch of 
the tree overhead, the very one by which I had swung myself up to 
my present position. The next instant both had grappled together, 
and a fierce struggle ensued, accompanied with curses, and hideous 
epithets applied to each other. 

It was a most strange and terrific scene altogether. These two men 
of gigantic strength, locked in furious strife, their faces giving expres- 
sion to every mad passion, while the red flame from the broken lantern 
threw its ruddy phantasmagorial glare upon them, making them look 
like fiends contending amid a region of fire. 

1 watched them with fearful yet absorbing attention, with feelings of 
awe, dread, and overpowering curiosity, tumultuous and scarcely bear- 
abie. I marked their sweating brows and straining muscles as they 
struggled hither and thither, now one, now the other see ming to have 
the advantage. I hearkened to their labouring breath, to their oaths, 
and horrible threats and denunciations ; while, to add to the wildness 
of the picture, the dog beckon besied and powerless, lay wriggling 
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about on the grass close by, its eyes gleaming with pain and rage, 
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barking and yelling from out its foaming mouth, a fearful accompani- 
ment to the conflict. 

At once the gun, which appeared to be the immediate object of 
contention, flew from between them, and fell among the bushes a little 
to one side, while at the same moment a heavy blow was dealt upon 
the throat of the poacher, and he staggered back. It was but an in- 
stant, however, for the next he rushed upon his opponent with renewed 
ferocity, and they were again joined in mutual strife. 

‘* You banished my boy !” was ground out from the compressed lips 
of the trapper. 

** Yes, and I'll send you after the cub—if I don’t—” an oath com- 
pleted the sentence. 

A bitter laugh was the response, accompanied by a powerful wrench 
of the other’s body, that appeared almost to bend him double. He 
stood it out, however, and returned it by a second blow, dealt with his 
whole strength upon his opponent’s neck. But in the act of doing 
this, he had laid himself fearfully open to him. The poacher grasped 
him at once round the middle, and, twisting him like a sapling across 
his haunch, with a wild cry of triumph, leaped high into the air, and 
they fell heavily to the ground, the keeper undermost and he over bim, 
with his knee sunk into his stomach. 

‘* Now,” he cried out, ‘* I'll make an end of this,—you have been 
the curse of my life—1’ll be the finisher of yours.” 

But the keeper shortly appeared to recover from the stunning 
effects of his fall, and, grappling at his throat, struggled violently. 

I thought he would once have changed places with him, but the 
poacher maintained his advantage and kept him down. After a while, 
gasping for breath, he gave up the attempt. 

‘“¢ Let me up, Nathan,” said he, ‘I will let you go.” 

A laugh of derision was the answer, as after several tremendous 
blows, knocked into his face, his adversary, while he held him down 
with one hand, thrust the other into a side-pocket, and drew forth a 
large clasp-knife. When the prostrate man saw this, he screamed 
aloud, and made another desperate attempt to dislodge him as he sat 
upon his chest, but without avail. 

«* Nathan—Nathan, don’t murder me,—have mercy !” 

‘‘ What mercy had you on my son that you banished ?—eh, Judas, 
eh ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Nathan! spare my life—mind, when we were boys toge- 
ther!” 

‘* Ay, and do you mind when we were men together ?” 

“Yes, Nathan, I have been your ruin, | own it—but spare me in 
mercy—we are old men now—don’t take my life!” 

“If I don’t, may God take mine! Ours has been a lifelong quar- 
rel, and only death can end it. Think on Alice Woodward now,—l 
would have made her an honest woman—you made her a — F 

Yes! you may rob a man of all his possessions, and in time he will 
forget and forgive; but come between him and her he loves, and he 
will pursue you to the grave. If one insult you, wound you, deprive 
you of your dearest friend, of your child even, your very firstborn, 
it is possible to pardon—to pray for him. But he has brought to ruin 
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the woman your heart doves—her whom your fond youth idolized—who 
was the star of your hopes for this world and the next! Can you for- 
ive ?—is it in man’s erring nature ? 

While the dialogue went on, they struggled much, the brawny 
poacher holding down his vic tim, partly by pressing his chest against 
his, and partly with his left- hand, which grasped his throat. The 
knife he held in his right, making attempts to open it with his teeth, 
but desisting at intervals to utter the sentences above related, At 
length he got the blade partly open, when the keeper, by a desperate 
wrench, catching hold of his wrist, the spring went off, and with a loud 
snap the blade darted into its haft, making a hideous slanting gash in 
his under-lip, half severing it from the lower r-jaw, 

The warm blood spouted over their hands and faces, a kind of thin 
tiny vapour rising from it in the cold night-air, while the separated lip 
stood out from his face, protruding and quivering horribly, like another 
tongue, and streaming with gore. He tossed his head spasmodically 
back, and uttered a wild snorting groan of intense agony. 

All this was shown me by the red, flickering, flaring light from the 
lantern, which was now beginning to die out. It was indeed a scene 
such as a man may be horrified with once in a lifetime. I looked 
down in a paroxysm of interest and wonder, curiosity and dread. I 
lost all consciousness of my own situation, and seemed to have become 
part and parcel of the deadly strife below. I kept craning forward, 
and stretching and twisting myself to get a complete view, when just as 
the poacher had, with both his hands, succeeded in opening the knife, 
and with a savage yell was waving it in the air prior to plunging it 
into the throat of his adversary, whose loud and despairing cry of 
“ Murder!” was that moment piercing my ears, a small branch, to 
which in leaning forward I had committed my whole weight, snapped 
suddenly, and | was precipitated a height of ten feet right down upon 
them, and we rolled over and over, extinguishing the flame of the 
lantern in the confusion. 

Aid now ensued a scatter, a regular panic seemed to have pos- 
sessed the combatants. As for myself, I can avow I never was in such 
a mania of fear in my life. In a moment we were on our legs, and 
flying like the wind in different directions. One—the poacher pro- 
bab ly—rushe d crushing and tearing through the bushes, and was lost 
among the trees; the other fied along the avenue; whilst I, putting 
trust in a pair of heels that had often saved my head, coursed away out 
through the park, | knew not whither. 

I ran on and on, never looking behind till I was brought to a stand 
by a broad piece of water. I paused here, and stooping, bathed my 
hands and throbbing temples with the clear, cold element,—a proceed- 
ing by which I was mightily refreshed. 

There was now a considerable degree of light, the moon shining 
freely out between two clouds. Looking round, I could see no 
living creature. I listened—was that the wind ?—the soughing of 
trees, or the distant rush of water? No; now it’s over! Hark 
again! It is—yes, the noise of a carriage—it is by Heaven! and I 
could now hear the sound of wheels and. horses’ feet galloping over 
gravel. J sprang forward again, and ran in the direction of the 
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sound. But presently it became fainter and less distinct. I am run- 
ning from it!—where is it? I stood to listen, and again the murmur 
rose on the air. It is in this direction !—and I ran alittle. No, it’s 
the other way! Oh, how torturing was that feeling of uncertainty 
and suspense in the lonely park! I could have sat down and cried in 
very bitterness. At length came a breath of wind, bearing loudly 
and distinctly the sound. I ran against it with my utmost speed, and, 
in a minute or more, saw the moon shine on the bright yellow body 
of the chaise I had so strangely travelied by, and it appeared to be 
rapidly approaching me. A couple of minutes more, and I was seated 
securely in my former position on the hind axle, and we were out 
through the gate and careering along the road. 

It was not long now, till, fagged and exhausted, I fell into a broken 
and dreamy slumber, from which I was only awakened by the hard 
jolting and rattling of the wheels over a pavement of stone, and found 
we were travelling along the identical street that had so bothered my 
brains five or six hours before. This street, by the rapidly advancing 
light of the morning, I was now enabled to recognise, and leaving my 
seat, [ hurried home, tumbled into bed for an hour or so, and then posted 
off to morning lecture. 

The whole events of the night appeared like a wild and troubled 
dream, but there was palpable reality in the fact, that poor puss lay along 
stiff and cold, but not a bit the worse of that, in one of the unfathom- 
able pockets of my pea-jacket. Nor was it a matter for scepticism 
that she served for a nice supper to a select few, to whom, over a 
tumbler of punch (‘ toddy,’ as other legends sing), I took the liberty of 
relating the adventure. 

But not the least curious point was, that never to this day could I 
form the least idea as to where I was that night,—who were the parties 
to whose duello I had so singularly put a finis, or who was the gentle- 
man on whose carriage [ had enjoyed such an eventful ride, 

Whether the poacher and keeper ever met again to settle their 
difference, | know not—lI should like to know, I confess. But there 
was one of my friends, a serious, sedate, sanctified sort of genius,—Old 
Father Isaacson we used to call him, who told me that night I had merely 
been an instrument in the hand of Providence for the prevention of a 
great crime, viz., nothing less than Murder /” 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MACARONIC POETRY 
OF 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND ; 
WITH SPECIMENS. 


Cuap. I. 


The rise of ludicrous poetry—The word Macaronic—Specimens from the works of 
Skelton, Drummond of Hawthornden, William Dunbar, the Romish Rime, Leland, 
Ruggles, and the scholastic epic. 


Wuitst Dibdin was pedestrianizing in Cornwall, he chanced to 
meet a village choir going, one Sunday morning, from their own village 
to a neigbouring parish to assist their brethren of the pitch- pipe in the 
performance of a *‘ Rorytory,” as it was denominated, in honour of their 
new vicar, 

‘‘ My good friend,” said Dibdin to the violoncello, a thin, lanky 
tailor of the vill: ige of Trevery, “ my good friend, whose compositions do 
you sing ?”’ 

‘Handel, sir, of course—nothing like Handel,’ replied the owner 
of the big barbiton, rather superciliously. 

‘Indeed !” remarked Charles; ‘ do you not find him rather dif- 
ficult ?” 

‘*Oh dear! no, sir,” replied the man, ‘‘ not now—practice does 
much.” 

Yes,” replied Dibdin; ‘practice does much, but knowledge 
more. 

‘Why, you see, sir,” continued the violoncello, ‘‘ we did find him 

rather hard at first, but you see we altered him.’ 

Thus was it with Tryphiodorus, and the other writers of verses in 
the sixth century of our era; who, being incapacitated by Nature from 
eliciting from their _ s the strains which had been called into exist- 

ence by the fingers of Homer or Hesiod, altered the musical notation 

of poetry, and sang a new song on the old instrument to a new gamut. 
The trouble which was taken by these writers to prove, by evidence 
the most indisputable, the evidence of works, how inferior they were 
to the old lords of the poetic creation, how completely they had left 
the pursuit of the beauties of Nature and the glories of the ideal, is no 
uninstructive lesson for popular writers. They sought, indeed, the 
praise of their own time, of the men among whom they moved and 
lived—and they obtained it. They sought also to anticipate the ver- 
dict of posterity, and they gained nothing by their motion. 

In such a spirit as this, Tryphiodorus composed an Iliad in twenty 
books, in which he com pensated for its dulness by grammatical in- 
genuity. From each of the twenty books he excluded one poor letter 
of the alphabet; ousting the first letter from the lines of the first 
book ; the second from those of the second, and so on through his en- 
tire composition. The pedants had more imitations than the master- 
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spirits. And why? is not the reason clear? was it not far easier to 
compose bad verses, without this or that letter, or beginning with a 
kappa or all ending with a p2, or in the forms of crosses, altars, wings, 
swords, or battle-axes, or to be read backwards and forwards with as 
much ease as an old witch her pater-noster, than to come within 
telescopic distance of the least among the mighty masters of a mightier 
art ? 

‘‘Crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops,” said the Roman lyrist : 
‘‘The more you drink the more you want,” said our great grandmo- 
ther. And so it was with these would-be poets. The downward pro- 
gress of the art was gradual; as talent decreased, the quiddities and 
peculiarities of the writers increased. 

At the beginuing of the mania, the reading public was content with 
poems that began or ended with some particular letter, or were without 
a tau, like an unlucky schoolboy ; or, as a mackerel in spring, had never 
aro. 

Anon it was required that poetic similes should assume material 
forms: and a race of forms arose from the cross of the Greek poet 
Theodoric and his imitator Fulgentius, to the gloves of Harvey, or the 
wings and altars of Herbert. After these came the Ropalists, the club 
versifiers, who aimed at making verses on the fashion of bludgeons, 
running up from a thin monosyllable to a stout quinquipedalian, or on 
the descending scale, starting from a quadruped, and ending in a 
monad. Even Virgil could contribute a Ropalic verse, when he 
sung, 

Ex quibus insignis pulcherrima Deiopeia. 


But still novelty was the cry, the day was gone by for old wonders; 
like the wandering showman, they must have a new wonder—a fatter 
woman, a thinner man, or a more learned pig. ‘This desire developed 
the Palindrones, which, like a certain lady’s name, ‘‘ backwards and 
forwards read always the same.” Such was the lawyer’s motto, “ Si 
nummi immunis.” 

But there was a more astute class of these verses, which instead of 
reading the same backwards as forwards, look much more after the 
witches’ recital of the pater-noster, destroying by their poison one way 
what they had created by their medicine the other. The commenda- 
tion which the court poet was obliged to give in the ordinary course of 
reading, was thus fully balanced by the bitter satire, or harsh con- 
demnation, which the same verse, for which the patron had disbursed 
his gold, contained, when recited backwards. Take for instance, three 
couplets written on a bad pope by a court poet, willing to tell the 
truth but afraid of losing his money, his dinner, or his head, He thus 
begins with his praise : 

Pauperibus tua das gratis, nec munera curas 
Curia Papalis, quod modo percipimus. 

« How true!” mutters some expectant of the papal bounty—* Euge !” 

“ Well, well,"good poet,” he cries aloud ; whilst another, the rejected 
applicant, inverts the lines, as he reads, 

Percipimus modo, quod Papalis Curia, curas 


Munera, nec, gratis, das tua pauperibus. 
s 2 
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‘True, true,” mutter the crowd. But still the poet goes on with his 
eulogy. 


Laus tua, non tua fraus, virtus, non copia rerum 
Scandere te faciunt hoc decus eximium. 


“True again,” says the Cardinal Nicolao, just raised to the honour 
of the hat by his uncle the pope. 4 

Whilst Cardinal Roberto de Ponte Nuova smiles as he inverts the 
poet's lines, and calls to mind the well-stuffed viands that found 
their wav into the cells of the conclave, when enclosed each in his 
model-prison cave at Rome. Yes, he smiles as he reads, 


Eximium decus hoe faciunt te scandere rerum 
Copia, non virtus, fraus tua, non tua, laus. 


Yet still the Pope smiles as he sits on his chair in the Vatican, and 
allows his thin lip to curl slightly as he thinks how ignorant court 
poets must be of the ways of princes, or how false; at the same time 
congratulating himself that the little world of Rome sings in accord- 
ance with the running letters of the poet’s couplets, Again he bows 
his head and smiles as the poet, kneeling humbly in the learned 


circle, recites his last verses : 


Conditio tua sit stabilis, nec tempore parvo 
Vivere te faciet, hic Deus omnipotens. 


Again the price of praise is freely paid, and here and there an elderly 
cardinal becomes sceptic al as to the effects of a people’s prayers being 
able to prolong a prince’s s life, until his scepticism is suddenly converted 
into a perfect faith in thee Hee t of such intercessions for the shortening 


the life of a tvrant, when he chances to transpose the words of the 


laureat and read the secret copy: 
Omnipotens Deus, hic faciet te vivere parvo 
Tempore, nec stabilis sit tua conditio. 

lew panegyrics ever give satisfaction, save to the subject therein 
applauded. See then the benefit of a Palindronic birthday ode, which 
at once satisfies friend and foe, accepted and rejected suitors, ex- 
pectant heirs and dependant servants, the holders of life-annuities 
and of post obits. 

The race of poetic curiosities would admit of great increase, were 
it not our wish to confine these observations to the class of Macaronic 
verses, including under that title the particoloured lines of our old 
English rhymers, as well as the more correctly Macaronic compositions 
oi the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

According to the de finition of Folengi, the term Macaronic should 
be confined to those verses in Latin, which are composed partly of 
pure words of that language, and partly of words of any other 
tongue subjected to the inflexions and formations of the Latin lan- 


guage. 
says that writer, ‘‘nil nisi grossedinem rudi- 


* Ide 0 Maca ronic: a, S 
tatem et vocabulezzos debet in se continere,”’ 
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It has, however, been customary, to include among these verses the 
compositions of an early date, wherein scraps of Latin are intermixed 
with the language in which the verse professes to be written, and which 
found an imitator in the well-known lines of poor Canning, in the 
Anti-Jacobin, where he represents the Englishman bewailing his fate, 
and announcing his consternation in the following lines : 


Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news, 

As at this present Tempus my senses confuse, 
I am drawn for a miles et ibo cum marte 

And cominus ense engage Bonaparte. 


It might be advanced by an etymologist in favour of the admission of 
such verses as these among the Macaronics, that they more completely 
realize the idea of the many incongruous substances of which the de- 
licate dish from whence they derive their name is composed. But 
then, as there are always two sides to a question, it might be equally 
concluded that the essence of the comparison lies in the incongruous 
substances casting off their different incongruities, and uniting under 
one harmonious form or inflexion, like the delicate composition which 
has stood as their sponsor. 

Another abscision must be made, before we come to our subject ; 
namely, that mass of French’ and Italian Macaronics, which were so 
much in vogue in their respective countries in the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries, and those earlier mixtures of French, English, 
and Latin among the monkish ballads nearly four centuries before. 
With these we cannot now deal, having it in our intentions, to afford our 
friends a connected view of the Macaronic poetry of our own country, 
beginning with the laureat of Henry VIII., and ending, if permitted 
by our readers, with the latest specimen of our own days. 

John Skelton, the poet laureat of our bluff King Harry, affords us 
the earliest specimen of this kind of writing in England. This quaint 
but eminent poet of his time was born somewhere towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, and after a due course of education at Oxford, 
was admitted into the church, and made rector of Diss in Norfolk. 
The sharpness of his sayings, especially against the monks, soon brought 
our poet into trouble; and though delended by his place at court 
and the sentiments of the king from any violent measures on the part 
of the friars, yet he at last was obliged to take sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster, to escape the raging Wolsey, on whom he had too severely 
reflected either for the cardinal to overlook the offence, or for the king 

to screen it. In this sanctuary he died in the year 1529, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church of St. Margaret's, Westminster, in 
the twenty-first year of Henry's reign. 

In that extraordinary poem of his, called ‘ Speak Parrot,” we have 
a specimen of Macaronicisms in French, Dutch, Spanish, Greek, and 
Latin, sometimes all in one stanza, and generally two or more languages 
in as many lines. 

Take for example this stanza: 


Moderata juvant, but toto doth excede 
Discretion is mother of noble virtues all, 
Niden agan, in Greke tongue we rede 
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But reason and wit wanteth their provincial 
When wilfulness is vicar-general, 

Hac res acu tangitur, Parrot par ma foy, 
Ticez vous, Parrot, Tenez vous coye. 


Again, when the Parrot begins to talk about the Universities and the 
state of the learning there: 
In academia Parrot dare no problem keepe, 
For Grecisari so occupieth the chair, 
That Latinum fari, may fal to rest and sleep, 
And Sylogisari, was drowned at Stourbridge fair. 
Trivial and quatrivials, so sore they now appear, 
That Parrot that popagay, hath pity to behold 
How the rest of good learning, is roled up and trold. 
Albertus de modo significandi, 
And Donatus, be driven out of school, 
Priscian’s head broken, now handy dandy 
And inter didascalos, is reckoned for a fool, 
Alexander a gander of Menander’s pole 
With da consales, is cast out of the gate 
And da raconales dare not show his pate. 


Again, in his poem called, ‘‘ Ware Hawke,” one of those, doubtless, 
which brought him into trouble, we have rhyming Latin lines con- 
stantly intermixed with his quaint English verses, as where he asks the 
friar Doctor Dawcocke, as he names him : : 


With thy hawk on thy fisty 
Numquid ste discisti 
Numgad sic fecist, 
Sed ubi hoc legisti, 

Aut unde hoc, 

Doctor Dawcocke. 


The nature of the poet's writings, the taste of the day in which he 
wrote, and the too common substitution of indecency in ‘the place of 
wit, renders it a difficult task, in thus prese nting specimens of the ear- 
liest Macaronic poet of the country. Every page of his works, every 
stanza of his various satirical poe ms, een 6 with the most extraordi- 
nary specimens of this patchwork style. The following specimen from 
his poem of * Colin Clout,” in whic h he again satirizes the monks and 
clergy of the day, must conclude our extracts from the works of this 


writer, 


And now when ye give orders, 
In your provinciall borders, 

As insipientes, 

Some are insufficientes, 

Some parum saprentes, 

Some va/de negligentes, 

Some nihil intelligentes, 

Some nu/llum sensum habentes, 
But bestially and untaught ; 

But when they once have caught 
Dominus vobiscum by the head, 
Then renne they in every stede, 
Got wot with drunken nolles ; 
Yet take they care of soules, 
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And woleth never wot they rede, 
Pater noster nor crede 
Construe not worth a whistle, 
Neither gospel nor epistle ; 
Their matins madly said, 
Nothing devoutly prayed, 
Their learning is so small, 
Their primes and hours fall 
And leap out of their lips 
Like sawdust and dry chips. 

I speak not now of all, 

But the most part in general, 
Of such vagabundus 

Speaketh totus mundus, 

How some sing let abundus 
At every ale stake, 

With welcome hake and make, 
I am sorry for your sake ; 
But of their apostles life, 
Cum ipsis vel illis, 

Qui manent in villis, 

Est uxor vel ancilla, 

Welcome Jack and Gilda, 

My pretty Petronilla, 

An you will be Séidla, 

You shall have your Willa 

Of such pater noster frekes 


All the world spekes. 


In Harsenet’s Delection also occur some few lines that may claim ad- 
mission here, in the Curse of Sir John of Grantam, for the miller’s 
eels that were stolen. 


All you who stole the miller’s eels, 
Laudate Dominum de c@alo, 

And they that have consented thereto, 
Benedicamus Domino. 


The next known contributor to our Macaronic poetry was the quaint 
old Scottish poet William Dunbar, the clerk and self-elected poet 
Jaureat to James 1V. Few writers of his time have left more curious 
records of his varied powers, asa satirist, or a panegyrist, and less of 
himself. His birthplace is unknown; his family, his fortunes, and 
his death almost a blank. If the treasurer’s accounts can be relied on, 
he died about the year 1520, when his name disappears from the list of 
the king’s pensioners. His contribution to our subject is a poem of 
fourteen stanzas, called the ‘Testament of Andro Kennedy,” a 
drunken scholar, and is as drunken in its composition as the subject 
seemed to require. We give some of the stanzas in modern ian- 
guage :— 


THE TESTAMENT OF MR. ANDRO KENNEDY. 


- 


I, Master Andro Kennedy, 
A (matre) quando sum vocatus, 
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Begotten with some incuby, 
Or with some fair infatuatus. 

In faith I cannot tell redely, 
Unde or ubi fur natus ; 

But in truth, | trow trudly, 
Quod sum Diabolus mcarnatus. 


3. 


Nunc condo testamentum meum, 
I leave my soul for evermore, 
Per Omnipotentem Deum, 
Unto my lord’s wine-cellar ; 
Semper thiad remanendum, 
Till domesday come without dissiver, 
Bonum vinum ad bibendum, 
With sweet Cuthbert that loved me never. 


o. 
One barrel being ay at my bosom, 
Of worldly good I had no mair, 
Et corpus meum ebriosum, 
I leave unto the town of Air. 
Ir: ane dratf midding for ever and ay, 
Ut whi sepeliri queam, 
Where drink and draff may ilka day 
Be castin super faciem meam., 


13. 


In die mee sepulture, 
1 will have none but our ane gang, 
Et duos rusticos de inure, 
Bearing ane barrell on a stang. 
Drinking and playing cap—out, even 
Nicut egomet solebam, 
Si.cing and greeting with the Stevin, 
Polum meum fletu miscebam. 


14. ' 


I will no priestes for me sing 
De s ille, Jhes ira ; 

Na yet na bellis for me ring, 
Sicut semper solet fieri ; 

But a bag-pipe to play a spring, 
Lt unum ale-wisp ante me ; 

Instead of torches for to bring 
Qualuor Lagenas cervisia, 

Within the grave to set, fit thing 
In modum crucis Justa me, 

To fle the tiendes, then hardly sing, 
De terra palmast me. 


QZPehaps the most extraordinary production of these times was 
the ** Merry Song and a Very Song,” which we find in ** An Answere 
to a Romish Rime,” printed in 1602. The song certainly is not later 
than Fdward VI.’s reign, and very probably rather, We subjoin as 
much as we may. 
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A MERRY SONG AND A VERY SONG, 


Sospitati 
Pickt our purse, 

With Popish illusio ; 
Purgatory 
Scala cali 

Pardons cum Jubilio ; 
Pilgrimage gate, 

Where idols sate, 

With all abominatio, 
Channon, Fryers, 
Common lyers, 

That filthy generatio, 
See what knaverie 
Was in monkerie, 

And what superstitio, 
Becking, belling, 
Ducking, yelling, 

Was their whole religio ; 
But Abbeves all, 

Are now downe fall, 
Dei beneficio. 
And we doe pray, 
Night and day, 
That all abominatio 
May come to desolatio. 
Amen. 


Of the same date with this production, are the verses which Leland 
has placed in his Itinerary, when describing the great town and gown 
row on St. Scholasticas day at Oxford, on the 10th of February, 1354. 
The following are the lines in which the cries of the townspeople, when 
rushing on to the attack, are incorporated into the Latin verses more 
Macaronico. 

Urebat portas agrestis plebs populosa ; 
Post res distortas videas que sunt viciosa. 
Vexillum geritur nigrum. S/ay, slay recitatur, 
Credunt quod moritur rex, et quod sic simulatur. 
Clamant Havock, vel havock non sit qui salvificetur : 
Smite fast, give good knocks, post hoc nullus dominetur. 
Cornua sumpserunt et in illis out resonantes, 
Clericulos qurunt, lepores velut exagitantes. 
Invadunt aulas by the son cum forth geminantes 
Fregerunt caulas simul omnia vi spoliantes. 


The third volume of Percy’s Relics affords us another amusing speci- 
men of these Macaronics, in the remonstrance of the friend of one John 
Grubb, late of Christ-Church, to another friend of the deceased genius, 
calling on him to edit the works of their talented friend. It is entitled 
‘¢ Expostulationcula, sive Querimoniuncula ad Antonium Atherto, ob 
Poema Johannis Grubb viri rov ravv Ingeniosissimi, in lucem nondum 
editi.”’ 

Toni, tune sines divina poemata Grubbi 
Intomb in secret thus still to remain any longer, 
Tévvopa cov, shall last o Grubbe Crapmepes act. 
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Grubbe, tuum nomen vivet dum nobilis ale— 

Efficit Heroas, dignamque heroe puellam. 

Fst genus Heroum, quos nobilis efficit ale-a, 

(Qui pro niperkin clamant, quatern que liquoris, 

8 m vocitent homines brandy, superi cherry brandy. 
Siepe illi long cut, vel small cut flare tobacco 

Sunt soliti pipos. Ast si generosior herba 

Mundungus desit, tum non fumare recusant 

Brown-paper tosta, vel quod fit arundine bed-mat. 

( Hic labor hoe opus est heroum ascendere sedes) 

Act ego quo rapiar? quo me ferat entheus ardor ? 

Grubbe tui memorem?  Divinum expande poema. 

(Juw mora? quis ratio est ? quin Grubbi protinus anser 
Virgilii Flaccique simul canat inter olores. 

That quaint work of the facetious Ruggles, the play of ‘* Ignora- 
mus” mav be considered as one great Macaronic poem, were it net for 
one serious objection—that it is not in verse ; though, perhaps as plays 
that are not suited for acting are called by their authors dramatic 
poems, we might class this extraordinary production under the class 
of Macaronic poems. We have been tempted to do so in order that 
we might lay before our readers the inimitable burlesque of the law 
Latin of James I.’s reizn, which the play affords, or the exorcising 
scene where Cupes seeks to drive out of Zynoramus a mass of legal 
phrases, which the latter vents against his persecutors, as so many pos- 
sessing spirits, involving in one solemn curse Rowta et Riotta, Fran- 
cum Bancum, Tac, toc, tol, et tern. But we must be content with 
such verses as the prologue and epilogue as the love-sick Ignoramus 
gives us, when he gives his instructions for the marriage settlement with 
his Rosabella in the following rhymin, hexameters : 


Si possem vellem pro te Rosa ponere pellem, 

QJuicquid in vis, crava, et habebis singula brava 

(kt dabo * Fee Simple,” si monstras loves pretty dimple) 
Gownos, silk coatos, kirtellos et petticoatos, 

Farthingales biggos, stomacheros et periwiggos, 
Pantotlos, cutlos, gaiteros spanica, ruffos 

Buscos et soccos tifanas et cambrica smockos 

Pompillos, pursos ; ad ludos ibis et ursos. 


Instead of the epilogue which so amused our Solomon when the 
play was acted betore him, but which ts suited rather to his times than 
the present, take that which was written in 1712, on the representa- 
tion of the play im that vear 


Q auditores spectatoresque benigni: 

O all ve hearers and ye standers hy, 

( nail mihi dolet hoe munus mini demandari, 
This epulog. c puts me ina great: juandary, 
Effundique sales, mea lex cons sumitur et tout, 
My witisat an end,n y law w out, 

\\V hy truly if it please vou, | demur, 
Memoria sine brief is never sure, Xc. 


Up to this time our specimens have hardly assumed the pure Maca- 
ronic features, but on the contr: ry been more of the patchwork class 
of poe try. 


Tricked here and there with Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian patched with silk and satin. 
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We now, however, have to draw from a pure Macaronic source, the 
Polemo-Mjddinia of Drummond of Hawthornden, and which was put 
forward by that writer about the year 1616. In this composition, in 
the hexameters composed partly of good Latin and partly of English 
words under Latin forms, and with the terminations peculiar to that 
language, the poet, under the form of a battle on a dungheap between 
one Vitarva and another Neberna, celebrates a quarrel between Lady 
Scotstarvet and Lady Newbarns, near the house of Lord Anster. The 
opening of the poem is in the true Virgilian : 

Nymphie que colitis highissima Monta Fifaa 

Seu vos Pitenwema tenent, seu Crelia crofta, 

Sive Anstrwa domus, ubi nat haddocus in undis, 
Codlineusque ingens, et fleucca et sketta pererrant 
Per costam, et scopulos, Lobster mainfootus in udis, 
Crepat in mediis ludit Whitenius undis. 

Having in these flowing lines summoned the nymphs of the hills of 
Fife, the lowly villagers of Pitenween and Crail, and those whom the 
house of Anster contains overlooking the Forth with its haddocks, its 
codlins, its fleucks, its skates, its lobsters, aud its whitings, the poet 
goes on to call together the skippers of the neighbouring Forth to as- 
sist in commemorating the bloody fight. 

Fectam horribilem, quam marvallaverat omnis 

Banda Deum, quoque Nympharum Cockelshelearum, 
Maia ubi sheepifeda, et Solgosifera Bassa 

Swellant in pelago, cum sol bootatus edenum, 
Portabat radiis madidis et showeribus atris. 


The extent of the excitement reaching down the Forth to the sheep- 
feeding Maia and the Bass Rock, the home of the Solangeese, seems to 
realize to our view the importance of the ensuing contest. The invoca- 
tion having been extended a few lines further, one of the heroines 
Vitarva appears on the paper, summoning her forces to an inroad into 
the fields of her enemy Neberna, determined to carry away the prize 
of the war—a dungheap. To Vitarva’s call come, among many heroes, 
the brave reel-dancer, Michael Henderson, the pimple-faced Waty 
Strong, the bow legeed Alsinder Atkins, and Wily Dick, the stout 
man, facetiously known from the luxuriance of his back settlements, and 
last, though not least, a hero whose name was as yet unknown to fame, 
the potboy and cinder-sifter. 

Slavry beardius homo 
Qui pottas dightavit et assas jecerit extra. 

Vitarva, thus backed by her allies, having summoned her horses and 
her carts, proceeds to draw the Midden across the crofts of her opponent 
Neberna. Such conduct the Nymph could not bear tamely, she rushed 
to the gate of the field, and saw the muck-carts passing along the way, 
and forthwith summoned round her the domestic forces; her ploughmen, 
her drivers, her boys from the cosy kitchen—* recoso ex kitchine”’—her 
coal-hewers, hasten to their mistress’s aid ; whilst around her own im- 
mediate person she gathers her female body-guard, Maggy the milk- 
maid— 

Doctam milkare coweas 
Et doctam sweepare flooras et sternere beddas, 
Quzque novit spinnare, et longas ducere threddas. 
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Nance vy, too, the ke eperess of the ke YS, the sc ‘reeching Hele nN, the long- 
beard d Anape ‘la, the unpolite Gili: i, the frisky Kate. and last of all 
the old wool-carder, greasy-tingered Betty. Thus surrounded by her 
forces, Neberna faces her opponent, threatens death to the advancing 
procession of muck-earts and their drivers, swearing 
Si quis modo posthac 

Muckifer has nostras tentet crossare fenestras, 

Juro quod ego ejus longum extrahabo thropellum, 

Et totam rivabo faciem, luggasque gulwo hoe, 

Ex capite cuttabo ferox, totumque videbo 

Heartbloodium ftluere in terram. 

This bold speech daunted for a moment Vitarva and her forces; cou- 
rage, howeve r, soon returne d, and words answered to words. Then 
arose on all sides such an awful clamour of words, powerful in their 
ii rth, their breadth, and their sound, But still rage required better 

eapons, and herself supplying the arms, swiftly on every side flew the 
se of the dungheap, and hero alter heroine went down amid the 
odoriferous storm. 

© qualis fiery fray fuit, namque alteri nemo 


Ne vel footum breddun vardz yieldare volebat, 
Stout erat ambo quidem, valdeque hard hearta caterva. 


We con!! have wished to _—. conan our extracts, and laid be- 
fore our readers, in the words of the poet, the progress of the engage- 
ment; but as the prize for which ne two Nymphs contended was solled 
with muck, as the weapons with which the armies contended were of 
the like nature, it is hardly to be wondered that the verse in ah 
the Vv are commemorated ts discoloure d with the same dye. The battle 
ends, as most battles do—in nothing; and therefore we can give our 
readers nothme more. 

About this time, the scholastic pic was perpe trate dd, that most choice 
collection of p rathos, b: ithos, ak. i icaronicismMs, Five lines alone of 
this immortal composition remain: but when we remember that the 
very learned Doctor Dionysius {leavysternius restored the action, the 
sentiments, the dramatis persone, the plot and the entire play of the 
Old Men ot \iistoph ines,” from ten or a dozen scatiered fragments 
preserved by the labour of scholiasts aud grammarians, shall we fear to 
descant on our epic? When a German historian can elicit an entire 
theory trom an adverb, or his brother philosopher discover in an innocent 
and unottending particle the last new views of the greatest of the 
hall we not rezard, as a work of little labour, the 


eliminating, from tive lines, the leading features of the scholastic Ma- 
; 


j 
I 
ethical dreamers. s 
CATODIC ¢ pic 
Let us begin by reciting the fragments: 
(1) ‘Tres fratres Ptolemi took a boat and went to Philippi ; 
2) Trumpeter unus erat, qui coatum searlet habebat. 
(3) Ventus surgebat et boatum overturnebat. 


+) Omnes drownderunt qui swimaway non potuerunt, 
(9) Execipe Tom Periwig, qui clung to the tail of a dead pig. 


Now regarding these five lines as texts on which the various cantos 
or bo ks were written, let us consider sertatim the SCOpe ¢ of the por ‘m. 
The tirst line developes the principle of fraternal affection. We 
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have often heard of being as “thick as mud,” or as“ three in a bed ;” 

classical refinement regarded the boat as the “locus in quo,” and ex 

7 “he . ‘ . " . 2 ae 

emplitied the filial affection of the Ptolemies by embarking them in 
r . a — 

one boat. The writer," too, regarded the old dramatic rule of con- 


fining the action to three persons; the brothers were three, 


We three Ptolemies be. 
Did you ever see, 
Any like we ? 


Who the three were that went to Philippi, no learned critic has de- 
termined. One thing is certain; whether brothers or sons—and they 
must have been sons of somebody—they went to Philippi in a boat. 
No doubt, therefore, fraternal affection commenced the first canto, an 
address to the water-gods formed its middle, and the initiatory portion 
of the poem concluded with a visionary second sight of Caesar, Pompey, 
Cassius, and Brutus, greatly assisted, as in the case of Virgil's famous 
** Witches’ Mirror,” by the accidental occurrence of the facts previous 
to the prophecy. 

The poet, however, in his next canto introduces another character, 
whom he associates with the fraternal triad. Fraternal affection, water, 
in all its forms, and second sight now give place to music. 


Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast. 


Ergo, enter one trumpeter, solus. 

Virgil endeavoured in his Zneid to show what a trumpeter might 
be, and also how he could be beaten by a gentleman in sea-green 
inexpressibles and a conch-shell, But then Misenus had not a red 
coat. 

Trumpeter unus erat, qui coatum scarlet habebat. 

Boreas, rendered a real green-eyed monster at the bright habiliments 
of the trumpeter, blows his last coneh, and fades away below the 
white-crested waves of old ocean ; hastening to reveal to his master and 
mistress the defect of the sea-court trumpeter, and calling on them for 
revenge, 

Anon, revenge comes—mark how the poet rushes ‘in medias res”"— 
alas, poor man! who shall contend with the gods—no doubt this was 
his subject : his fact, the rising of the wind, cloud upon cloud, wave 
upon wave, each as white and as twisted as the sea-god’s trumpet- 
shell; or, inthe poet’s axiomical form, 


Ventus surgebat et boatum overturnebat. 


jut now, ‘‘ semper ad eventum fastinat,”—cries, curglings, horrible 
shrieks, only to be depictured by the authors of the Rawhead and 
Bloody-bones novelists, seem to rise from the next line. 
Omnes drownderunt.” 


What awful latitude of thought—all gone—the Ptolemian triad and 
the victor of the sea-god in one gulf. Can it have been that the 
little boy who held—we beg pardon—who did not hold the gentlemen's 
horses at the theatre—alias Will Shakspeare—can it be that he was 
acquainted with this epic, when he depictured the agonized feelings of 


Lady Macduff ? 
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What! all my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all : ?—oh, hell-kite ! all. 
W hat, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one tell swoop ¥ 


Was it for these sufferers that the Irishman raised subscriptions 
for the relief of a father, mother, and ten children all drowned in the 
Shannon. 

But stay, 

We're sharing gains before the battle’s won. 


Like an act of Parliament, our poet put in his saving clause: and whiist 
we see them in our mind’s eye 

All bobbing, bib, bib, bobbing, 

And all bobbing amid the bubbling waves, 
in comes the saving clause, gin ing gx as much comfort by its exception of 
‘Gui swimaway non potuerunt,” as when one who does not want to 
fight is told by his opponent, ‘* he lies’—the man thinks of goose- 
shooting at twelve paces—‘* under a mistake,” says the saving clause ; 
and the man shakes hands with himself out of pure delight. 

It has of late been fashionable among our national legislators to 
frame their acts of parliament on the untidy method, so as to require 
the supplementary aid of ‘* An act to ame nd an act to repeal an act to 
enforce an act to explain an act for the sweeping of chimneys.” Excep- 
tions were the fashion with the author of the scholastic epic. He had 
already excepted from his awful denowement one class, the swimmers. 
Now came an individual—the opponent of the sea-god, who, when well 
ducked for his impudence, the tail of a pig as curly as his own trumpet 
saved trom the deep profound, Hear the poet. 

Omnes drownderunt qui swimaway non potue runt, 
Excipe Tom Periwig, qui clung to the tail of a dead pig. 

But who was this Tom Periwig, by whom we are enabled, thanks to 
Mr. Truetit, to assign a date to this poem—this man, who, unlike Absa- 
lom, was saved by his wig ? 

The followme extract, from the Bondinian Chronicle, settles the 
point 

‘Anno Periwiggiorum tertio vixit qudam Thomas, trumpeterus— 
non Thome Cithariste filins—sed vulgo dictus Periwigus.” 

The trumpeter Periwig, so carefully distinguished from Tom, the 
pipers son, was no other than our frie nd in the searlet coat. 

Qui lituo pugnas insignis obibat et hasta. 

Whence, however, comes the pig? loved ancestor of Charles Lamb's 
dehzht. No son of thine could call thee pu-boiled: though had thy 
wife been thy ** locum tenens” amid the waves, he might have spoken of 
trater-sowchy. Doubtless our author borrowed his pig from Horace, 
lollowing in whose wake, 


Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 


With these remarks here closes the first chapter on Macaronic 
poetry, ef id genus omne, or as Terence O'Halloran said, “ and all 
them have januses.’ 























SPRING. 
A New Version, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ham.—-The air bites shrewdly—it is very cold. 
Hor.— Itis a nipping and an eager air. 
Hamer. 


‘Come gentle Spring ! ethereal mi/dness come !"” 
r ry : ; . . 
Oh! Thomson, void of rhyme as well as reason, 
How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum ? 
re . 
Mhere’s no such season. 


The Spring! I shrink and shudder at her name! 
For why, I find her breath a bitter blighter ! 
And sutter from her 4/ows as if they came 
From Spring the Fighter. " 


Her praises then, let hardy poets sing 
And be her tuneful laureates and upholders 
Who do not feel as if they had a Spring 
Pour’d down their shoulders ! 


Let others eulogize her floral shows, 
From me they cannot win a single stanza, 
| know her blooms are in full flow—and so’s 
The influenza! 


Her cowslips, stocks, and lilies of the vale, 

Her honey-blossoms that you hear the bees at, 
Her pansies, daffodils, and primrose pale, 

Are things I sneeze at! 


Fair is the vernal quarter of the year! 
And fair its early buddings and her blowings— 
But just suppose Consumption’s seeds appear 
With other sowings! 


or me, I find, when eastern winds are high 
A frigid, not a genial inspiration ; 

Nor can, like Lron-Chested Chubb, defy 
An inflammation. 


Smitten by breezes from the land of plague, 
To me all vernal luxuries are fables, 

Oh! where's the Spring ina rheumatic leg, 
Stiff as a table’s ? 


[ limp in agony,—I wheeze and cough ; 

And quake with Ague, that great Agitator ; 
Nor dream, before July, of leaving off 

My Respirator. 


What wonder if in May itself I lack 
A peg for laudatory verse to hang on ?— 

Spring mild and gentle ?—yes, as Spring-heeled Jack 
To those he sprang on! 


In short, whatever panegyrics lie 

In fulsome odes too many to be cited, 
The tenderness of Spring is all my eye, 
And that is blighted! 











THE TURTLES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The rage of the uulture, the love of the turtle.’’ 
Byron. 


One day, it was before a civic dinner, 

Two London Aldermen, no matter which, 
Cordwainer, Girdler, Patten-maker, Skinner— 
But both were florid, corpuleut, and rich, 
And both right fond of festive demolition, 

Set forth upon a secret expedition, 


Jostled and jostling, through the mud, 
Peculiar to the Town of Lud, 

Down narrow streets and crooked lanes they div'd, 
Past many a gusty avenue, through which 
Came yellow tog, and smell of pitch, 

Prom barge and boat, and dusky whart deriv’d ; 

With darker fumes, brought eddying by the draught, 
From loco-smoko-motive craft ; 

Mingling with scents of butter, cheese, and gammons, 

Tea, cotfee, sugar, pickles, rosin, wax, 

Hides, tallow, Russia-matting, hemp and flax, 

Salt-cod, red-herrings, sprats, and kipper’d salmons, 
Nuts, oranges, and lemons, 

Each pungent spice, and aromatic gum, 

Gras, pepper, soaplees, brandy, gin, and rum ; 

Al imode -beef ar d rTreens—tie London soi] — 

Glue, coal, tobacco, turnentine, and oil, 

Bark, asatietida, squills, vitriol, hops, 

dort, all whilfs, and snitls, and puils, and snuffs, 


Ins 
bre 


ri 


) metals, minerals, and dyewood stufts, 


it 
its, vietual, drink, solidities, or slops ; 

In flasks, casks, bales, trucks, waggons, taverns, shops, 
Boats, lighters, cellars, wharfs, and wareliouse-tops, 
That, as we walk upon the river's ridge, 


\ssault the nose—below the bridge. 


\ walk, however, as tradition tells, 

That once a poor blind Tobit used to choose, 
Because, incapable of other views, 

Ile met with * such a sight of smells.” 


But on, and on, and on, 
In spite of all unsavoury shocks, 
Progress the stout Sir Peter and Sir John, 
Steadils steering ship-like for the docks 
And now they reach a place, the muse, unwilling, 
Recals for female slang and vulgar doing, 























The Turtles. 


































The famous Gate of Billing 
That does not lead to cooing— 
And now they pass that House that is so ugly 
A Customer to people looking smuggl’y— 
And now along that fatal Hill ‘they pass 
Where centuries ago an Oxford bled 
And prov’d—too late to save his life, alas !— 
That he was *‘ off his head.” 





At last before a lofty brick-built pile 
Sir Peter stopped, and with mysterious smile 
Tingled a bell that served to bring 
The wire-drawn genius of the ring, 
A species of commercial Samuel Weller— 
To whom Sir Peter, tipping him a wink, 
And something else to drink, 
“¢ Show us the cellar.” 


Obsequious bowed the man, and led the way 
Down sundry flights of stairs, where windows small, 
Dappled with mud, let in a dingy ray— 
A dirty tax, if they were tax’d at all. 
At length they came into a cellar damp, 
With venerable cobwebs fringed around, 
A cellar of that stamp 
Which often harbours vintages renown’d, 
The feudal Hock, or Burgundy the courtly, 
With sherry, brown or colden, 
Or port, so ‘elie on, 
Bereft of body ’tis no longer portly— 
But old or otherwise—to be veracious— 
That cobwebb’d cellar, damp, and dim, and spacious, 
Held nothing crusty—but crustaceous. 


Prone, on the chilly floor, 
Five splendid Turtles—such a five! 
Natives of some West Indian shore 

Were flapping all alive, ; 
Late landed from the Jolly Planter’s yawl— 
A sight whereon the dignitaries tix’d 
Their eager eyes, with extasy unmix’d, 

Like fathers that behold their infants craw], 
Enjoving every little kick and sprawl. 
Nay—far from fathe rly the thoughts they bre d, 
Poor loggerheads from far Ascension ferried ! 
The alderman too plainly wish’d them dead 

And Alderm: inbury ‘d! 
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(To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


TRAVELS IN KASHMIR.* 


No era of our literature has joe records of foreien travel of 
more distinet and direct national value and importance than those 
which belong to our own immediate day—dating from the distinguished 
labours of Dr. Clarke in this departme nt of letters: yet it would be dif- 
ficult to name any one among all these treasures of true knowledge 
which possesses more specific or more marked claims on puolic interest 
and curiosity, or claims more likely to extend themselves to the 
eratitude of those who come after us, than the two remarkable vo- 
lumes before us,—which are the result of a much more lengthened so- 
journ in, and an incomparably more careful and extended examina- 
tion of, the singular and highly-interesting country to which they refer, 
than was ever before made by any traveller, ancient or modern. In- 
deed it is scarcely too much to antic ipate, th: it to Mr. Godfrey Vigne’s 

‘Travels in Kashmir,” may, sooner or later, he owing the occupation 
b a people capable of ap preciating and turning to account its vast 
advantages, of a country which, for fertility, salubrity, picturesque 
beauty, safety from external attack, and in short, every quality and 
appliance fitting it for the residence of man, may be deseribed as with- 
out a parallel in the known world, 

We are referring now to that particular district to which Mr. Viene has 
chiefly confined his attention—namely, the Valley of Kashmir, The world 
has long heard, from poets and romancers, of the innumerable and inef- 
fable beauties and attractions of this ** Happy Valley”—most of all, and 
most to the purpose, from our own most poetical of romancers, and 
most romantic of poets, the author of ** Lallah Rookh.” But nowadays, 
poets and romancers have, unluckily, not much inHuence on the move- 
ments and the business of daily life; so that, practically, the Valley of 
Kashmir, still remains to us little better than a dream of cloud- land, 
or an imagination made up of random recolle ctions from some - Tur- 
ners or eorerds pictures. Whe ther the spirit of commercia! enter- 
prise for which we are so famed will remain equally inoperative after 
the truly important facts and details furnished by Mr. Vigne in such 
profusion and variety, after a residence in the country numbering 
almost as many mont hs as other travellers have counted d: ays or hours 
In it, remains to be seen. Certain it is, in the most sober serlous- 
ness, that nothing we have read in modern travel has so fully and 
firmly satistied us of the fitness of any existing country for European 
colonization, as Mr. Vi izne’s volumes ‘have as to that of the Valle ‘vy of 
Kashmir: and we more than suspect that no one step in our Indian 
policy has yet been taken which would lead to such important and 
valuable results as the oce upation of this Paradise of the East: for such 
it is, in all its various points of view: in its absolute inaccessibility 
from without—its singular physic al be autic s and attractions within—its 
unrivalled qualifications for rendering the largest possible return to the 
smallest amount of human labour, —its unlimited wealth in eve ry ob- 


* Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, Iskardo, and the Countries adjoining the Mountain 
Course of the Indus, and the Himalaya, north of the Panjab. By G. I. Vigne, Esq., 
F , G., o>, 4 vol a. 
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ject conducive to human comfort and happiness—its freedom from 
every physical means of mischief or annoy—the unsurpassed salubrit 
of its climate—and finally, its for the most part virgin localities, un- 
explored to this day by the foot of man, and teeming with objects of 
interest and curiosity in connexion with every topic of human Inquiry, 
and every branch of human science and art. : 
There is another quality belonging to this important book of Mr. 
Vigne’s, which is still more rare than the novelty and interest of its 
subject-matter: it has less of the taint of book-making about it than 
any work of the kind we remember to have met with for many vears. 
In this our age of travellers,—when a trip to the pyramids is one of 
the ordinary sprees of the long vacation, and a run to Constantinople 
or St. Petersburg serves to fill up the Easter recess, the ‘‘ notes” of a 
couple of months or weeks seldom fail to become the fertile parents of 
as many goodly volumes. Mr. Vigne seems to think somewhat 
differently of the offices respectively of a traveller and an author. 
He visits (for his own personal pleasure and information merely 
in the first instance—so far at least as we can gather from his 
book) a country which, on examination, and on comparison with 
the published notices of it, he finds to be almost untrodden ground— 
large portions of it entirely so: and the more he sees of it the more he 
becomes impressed with its great importance in a political point of view, 
its inexhaustible interest in connexion with various branches of 
science and natural history, and the singular value to which it may be 
turned, in reference to the social wants and pleasures of man. More- 
over he finds himself in possession of advantages and immunities from 
the various rulers and chiefs of the country which have certainly never 
before been accorded in an equal degree to any other European travel- 
ler visiting the country as a private individual. Indeed it should seem, 
from various circumstances connected with Mr. Vigne’s journeys and 
residence in Kashmir, the Tibets, &c., that nothing he could say or do 
could dispossess the various chiefs of a notion they had taken up, that 
he was in fact either a great lord in disguise, or a secret agent of the 
East India Company : both impressions probably arising from the cir- 
cumstance of his being known to be a near relative (nephew we be- 
lieve) of Mr. Astell, the then Chairman of the East India Company. 
Finding, we say, from these circumstances, that he enjoyed unusual ad- 
vantages for the acquirement of information, and having, happily, “ time 
and the hour” at his absolute disposal, and ‘* the world before him where 
to choose,” he boldly and wisely determined on devoting as many years 
to the great objects in question as he had, on leaving England, in- 
tended to have given months to them; and of making notes of what 
he saw and learned, with the view of ultimately offering it to others’ 
use aswell ashis own. And the result is—what? Half-a-dozen en- 
cyclopedic quartos on the point which chiefly attracted his interest and 
curiosity, viz., Kashmir and the Tibets, and half as many more by way 
of “supplement,” on the features collaterally connected with them ?— 
No; but simply two unpretending volumes, almost every line of which 
conveys solid information on subjects and localities of the highest inte- 
rest and importance, and three-fourths of it new facts and descriptions 
touching matters, either briefly and inadequately noticed by the very few 
travellers who have previously visited the country, or never before 
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touched on at all, for the sufficing reason that they had never before 
come under the cognizance of any European eye. The mountain 
course of the Indus, for instance, has been traced by Mr. Vigne very 
considerably higher than any European had previously reached: and 
the en tire valley of Iskardo (the capital of little — had never been 
trodden by any European foot previously to Mr. Vigne’s visit to it, as 
described with admiable spirit and simplicity in the ‘latter part of his 
second volume. 

To attempt any thing like an abstract of a work which is in itself 
“on abstract and brief chronicle” of several years examination and 
residence in some of the most interesting and least known localities in 
the world, is of course out of the question, In fact, the error of Mr, 
Vigne’s book is that it is 400 condensed to be at all times perfectly sa- 
tistactory and satistving to the reader; and this no less as regards the 
information conveved—or rather not conveyed—than the clearness and 
How of the narrative portion of the composition, So much matter is 
crowded into so little space, that, without knowing how, we sometimes 
lose the thread of the narrative, in the atuence of the facts and infor- 
mation that are hung uponit. But this is a fault so rare, and so pre- 
cisely the opposite extreme to that of most writers of works of this 
nature, that we are fain to hope it may be mistaken for a beauty, and 
imitated as such by future travellers. In the mean time we cannot 
take leave of this book without giving our readers a taste of its admir- 
able quality, and assuring them that on every topic touched by the 
writer they will find him as spirited, graphic, ‘offhand, and natural as 
in the toll Wihey account of his first entrance into territories never be- 
fore trodden by European foot 

It was previously to my first departure for Kashmir that I received from 
tain Wade, at Lodiana, a hint or two which encouraged me to make the 


Ca 
mpt ot my own accord, to continue iny journey through the valley to 


nttet 

Ishardo, the capital of Litdle Tibet, whie: » had never as yet been visited by 
any European. He read me part of a letter he had received from Ahmed 
Shab. the Rajah,or Gvlto, of that country, in which he expressed his anxiety 
that some English Salib should visit him; and my mind was of course made 


{ 


Vpn a moment. 

“After having resided but a few weeks in Kashmir, 1 found it would be neces- 
sary fo carry my intentions ito effeet whilst the warm weather lasted, and to 
defer more sight-seeing in the valley until my return. I intimated my inten- 
tions to \lshan Sitogh, the governor, who said, but with all proper civility, that 


he could not allow me to pass the Sikh frontier without permission from La- 
her Accordit ly I wrote forthwith to the Maharajah and to Captain 
Wade, who kindly made the proper re presentations regarding my objects in 
travelling. € Ranjit returned a tavourable answer to my request. 


In the mean time the Sikhs in Kashmir, who well knew, that, although I 
t cvlytcaren thre » permission I sought tor, ny crossing the mountains to Little 


t wonld not be e ple ising to the Mahar: ijah, inasmuch as it would tend to 
diminish his influence in that quarter,- and urged, no doubt, by the additional 
anpovance which it would cause to Rajah Gulab Singh of Jamu, who had long 

tended to make himself master of the Indus,—endeavoured to throw ob- 
stacles in my way, by enlarging upon the difficulties and dangers of the jour- 
nev. Phe Kazi of Kashmir confessed afterwards, that they had tried to bribe 
rd intioi ate my servants ; and | myself was present when the Jemadar or 
Sikh captain commanding my guard, was terrifying them by solemnly assuring 


them that there were Jews at Ladakh, whose favourite food, amongst other 
, was human flesh, 
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{ was not aware, at the time, that this accusation of cannibalism was not 
without foundation, though I have great doubts whether the Jemadar’s story 
was not entirely of his own invention. 

* ad * * * * 

When all was ready for a start on the morning, I was informed, that a mes- 
senger from Ahmed Shah, of Iskardo, had arrived, and wished to speak to me. 
He proved to be Nasim Khan, who is mentioned in M. Jacquemont’s letters. 
A singular-looking person, thin, and pale-faced, dressed ina black velvet frock, 
with silver buttons, and wearing a black leathern belt, profusely ornamented 
with little nobs of the same metal. He approached me, bareheaded, with the 
look and manner of a captive brigand, his small, keen, and dark eye glancing 
suspiciously on my Sikh guards; and, after making a most respectful salaam, 
informed me, that his master had sent him to welcome and attend upon me, 
that he also, by his orders, brought with him a good pony or tatu, who would 
carry mein safety to Iskardo; and after handing me a letter of invitation 
from Ahmed Shah, he drew back and remained stationary, with an aspect and 
in an attitude that betokened the most profound submission. — I scarcely, how- 
ever, remained to hear the letter read, but commenced the ascent, and closely 
followed by Nasim Khan, who told me that he had been waiting on the 
mountain for two or three days before my arrival: not daring, for fear of 
the Sikhs, to descend into the valley, until he was quite sure that | was 
at Bonakot. 

When all his fears and suspicions were over, his tongue was rarely at rest, 
and I listened with avidity and delight to the recital of his own adventures 
(for he was, I think, a native of the Khyber pass, who had taken service with 
Alimed Shah) ; his personal recollection of M. Jacquemont, and what he had 
heard of Mr. Moorcroft ; his stories of little and great Tibet, and the countries 
onthe north of us, including Yarkund and its Chinese masters ; how they 
were ever at war with the Kokanis ; how they had Jaboured for months to cut 
through a glacier, in order to form a passage for their army ; how the general 
of the Kokanis had loaded several waggons with the pigtails of the Chinese 
soldiers, slain in action ; and how, in return, his celestial majesty had sent 
back the same number of waggons laden with millet-seed, by way of intimat- 
ing the countless number of his troops ;—how a Chinese general, to prove 
his power of ubiquity, would start off his whole army in carriages overnight, 
to a distant post ; how these vehicles were sometimes drawn across the country 
by paper kites ; how the walls of one of their strongholds were of loadstone ; 
and how the advancing force were aghast, when (tit subject for a pantomime ) 
their side-arms flew from their scabbards, and their matchlocks struggled 
liercely for the encounter ; how beautiful were the ‘Turki women, and how, 
when a merchant came to reside in any of the cities of Yarkund, it was cus- 
tomary fur him to contract a marriage, to be dissolved upon his departure ; how 
the Chinese, if a row took place in the streets, came down upon the mob with 
whips, but were, nevertheless, very just in their decisions, and enforced the law 
of retribution; how the great and wonderful painter, Mani, came in disguise 
to China ; how a celebrated Chinese painter had painted a bath so naturally, 
that it was mistaken for real water, andsome people plunged into it; and how 
Mani, hearing of this, became acquainted with the painter, who sent him, as he 
had sent others, to look at the bath, and bathe if he pleased ; and how he re- 
turned, saying, that he dare not bathe because there was a dog looking at him 
from the bottom of the water; and how the painter, and others with him, who 
went to see the dog, were all afraid of it, and when they had found it to be 
a painting, turned to the stranger and said, that he could be no other than 
Mani, the Persian painter, of whom they had heard such wonders ;—and, 
iinally, how the Chinese soldiers would not run, if beaten in action, but com- 
menced killing each other and themselves afterwards ; and how, never- 
theless, two British regiments would be sufficient to conquer the whole 


country, &e. 


* * * * * * 
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I must now return to Burzil, and speak of my first introduction to Ahmed 
Shah. 

As we were approaching Burzil, we met a Little Tibetian, who had been 
sent on some errand by Ahmed Shah, and from whom my servants collected, 
that there were some robbers in the vicinity, and that Ahmed Shah himself 
was near at hand, with a large force, for the purpose of destroying them on the 
following day. 

Towards nightfall, whilst sitting by a fire near my tent-door, another Bulti, 
or Little Tibetian Sepahi, showed himself for an instant, on the crest of the 
rocky eminence below which we were encamped, and then hastened away with 
the intellige ‘nce of my arrival. In about an hour afterwards, the loud, distant, 
and discordant blasts of the Tibetian music were heard echoing along the 

glen: the sound grew louder and louder, and we were all on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. At length the band, which was the foremost of the procession, 
made their appearance above us, consisting of tifes, clarionets, and five or six 
huge brazen trumpets, about six feet in le ‘nath, shaped like the classic instru- 
ments that Fame has been painted with of yore, which Rubens has applied to 
the lips of his angels, and the French reinvented for the obsequies of Napo- 
leon. After these came a group of thirty or forty Sepahis, the wildest-looking 
figures imaginable, wearing large loosely -tied turbans, and armed with match- 
locks, swords, shields, \c. After them came one of Ahmed Shal’s sons, pre- 
ceded by a few small red horses, and surrounded by more Sepahis. Achmet 
Ali Khan, for so the young prince was named, had ‘been sent by his father to 
welcome me, and give me honourable escort. He was a young man, of short 
and slender make, walking with a lame and somewhat aw kward gait, In conse- 
quence of his having broken both his legs by a fall, when he was a child, which 
were cured, by the by, by his swallowing pills of rock asphaltum, or Mumiai, 
and living upon milk at the same time. His handsome fe atures, and tine ex- 

anse of forehead, derived a somewhat effeminate expression from his 
te ‘k hair (the front of the “lr? was shaved) being gathered into two large 
mi —. curls, hanging down one behind each ear. All the young men of 
Little Tibet follow this fashion, and leave the mustaches, but shave the beard 
until it begins to grow strongly. ‘The long curls are then doffed, or neglected, 
and the beard is allowed to luxuriate. 
* > * + * + 

At an early hour the next morning, we all moved forward towards the place 
of the ambuse: ide. The whole country was, on account of its elevation, quite 
free from trees, but the ground was blind, rocky, and covered with coarse herb- 
age, nearly up to the summits of the mountains, amongst which our path lay. 
After a few miles we came in sight of the Rajah’s tent, on the opposite side 
of the mouth of the defile through which the marauders were expected to ar- 
rive, and near it were several hundred men, visibie to us, but concealed from 
their approaching victims by a small eminence. The young Khan ordered a 
halt within one mile and a ha'f of his father’s tent, and we sat down for half 
an hour, quietly awaiting the preconcerted signal. He said that he had par- 
ticular orders from his father to give me escort and protection ; ; and when I 
expressed a wish to proceed to the side of a hill opposite to the end of the de- 
file, where I could, without any danger to myself, have seen the whole cortege of 
the robbers, moving unconse iously along i into the very jaws of the ambuscade, 
he said that I must not go, as the y would probably see me, and all his father’s 
plans would be spoiled. 

From the spot where we remained I could distinguish several parties lying 
in ambush in different parts of the mountains, but all was as silent as the 

lace was desolate, although so many human beings were in sight. 

Suddenly, and / shall never forge t the excitement ofa scene so new and so 
savage, the band advanced rapidly into the open part of the defile, striking up 
ope of its wildest and loudest strains, and the mountains echoed again with 
the clangour of their huge trumpets, and the laugh-like cheers of the “Bultis, as 
every man left his place of concealment, and sprang forward upon the asto- 
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nished marauders. Our party were instantly mounted, and we pushed forward 
to the top of the hill in advance of us ; but the work had beens iortly finished, 
and was nearly over when we arrived. The bodies of five or six men who had 
attempted to escape towards us were lying on our right. They had been in- 
tercepted, and killed, and stripped in an instant. At a sbort distance lay a 
wounded wretch, who had | himself on his hand, and by his side was an old 
Tibeti Sepahi, coolly loading his matchlock, from which he gave him the coup. 
de-grace. Around another was a circle of the victors, from which one more 
ferocious than the rest would now and then step forward, to inflict a fresh 
wound with his sword. Others were busied in stripping the slain, and securing 
part of the spcil to themselves. Amongst the latter were my brave Kash- 
mirian kulis, who, watching their opportunity, abandoned their loads in the 
mélée, and contrived to seize upon several sheep, which they killed and buried, 
on the same principle that a dog buries a bone, to be dug up on their return, 

Whilst I was surveying the extraordinary scene around me, my attention was 
attracted by a large crowd, and I was told that the Gylfo was approaching. He 
and all around him dismounted as he drew near to me, and I, of course, followed 
his example. Oftwo who were taller than the rest, I did not immediately know 
which was Ahmed Shah, but I afterwards found that the second was his bro- 
ther Gholam Shah, the Rajah of Parkuta. Ahmed Shah approached me bare- 
headed, and when near he frequently stopped and salaamed by bowing low, 
and touching the ground with the “at | of his hand, and then carrying it to his 
forehead. 1 advanced quickly, took his hand, and shook it d@ /’Anglais, bid- 
ding my interpreter to inform him that it was the English custom to do so, 
with which piece of information he seemed much pleased. We then all sat 
down on some tent rugs that had been brought up for the occasion, and, after 
mutual inquiries after each other’s health, 1 congratulated him upon the suc- 
cess of his expedition. He replied that these very marauders had pillaged 
part of his country two or three times before, and that he had determined to 
come in person and destroy them ; that he had all his life prayed that he 
might set eyes upon a Feringhi before he died, and that his wish was now 
granted. 

I must have appeared an odd figure to him, being dressed in a broad- 
brimmed white cotton hat, and a white duck shooting-jacket. I had come, 
he remarked, from a long distance to visit him, and had arrived at a very for- 
tunate hour : he said that he would do all he could to make me welcome ; and 
added, that what with my arrival, and his having killed the thieves, he was, in 
short, so happy that he did not know what to do. 

* * * * * * 

My friend, Nasim Khan, who had joined the ambuscades, came up without 
his cap, which he said he had lost in the conflict. Out of the whole number 
of the marauders, three or four only had contrived to make their escape ; the 
rest were killed, or so severely wounded, as to be supposed dead. About one 
hundred men, women, and children, and a very large tlock of sheep, were res- 
cued from their hands, and some of them came up to thank the Rajah for what 
he had done for them. Meanwhile an unfortunate wretch who had been 
shamming dead, or had recovered a little from the faintness cause by his wound, 
was suddenly discovered in the distance, sitting upright on the mountain-side, 
Some of the bystanders instantly volunteered to go and despatch him. I 
looked at the Rajah, and I suppose he understood as I wished, that I meant to 
ask for mercy, for he ordered them to fetch him, but to spare his life. He 
was brought in afterwards, a stout-looking fellow with a dark swarthy skin (for 
he was nearly stripped) and a shaven head, He had a severe gash on the 
neck, and another on his arm. I suppose they had told him that had inter- 
ceded for him, as he caught my eye erg: and his wound did not prevent 
him from raising his hands to his mouth, and making a sign for water,—which 
was also given him immediately at my request, and he was afterwards dismissed 
with his liberty, but died, so I was informed, whilst on his way to report the 
fate of his comrades. 
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Ahmed Shah presented me on the spot with a fine white Budukshani horse, 
a noble-tempered animal, which he had brought on purpose for me, and who 
carried me in safety during the remainder of my travels, and died, just as I 
had finished them, at Ramnagur, already noticed, 

The next morning I observed the Rajah and several others standing round 
what, upon approaching, I found to bea heap of human heads, that had been 
collected and brought to him for inspection, and after breakfast, whilst my tent 
was being struck, | repaired to his, where I found him shamming ill, in order to 
see whether I wasa doctoror not. This was nothing more than I expected, as 
Europeans are always supposed to possess, like Medea, the power of making 
gray hairs young again. One of the first inquiries made by a native of the 
East has generally a reference to this supposed knowledge; and the second 
will usually be connected with the secrets of khimia (chemistry), or the philo- 
sopher’s stone. 

I easily saw that there was nothing the matter with him ; but as he seemed 
determined then and there to have some medicine, I accommodated him with 
some Morrison’s pills ; and as he was soon very inquisitive on the subject of 
English brandy, for which, although a Musalman, he had a great penchant, 
I gave him a bottle, which he told me was sent off under a guard to 
Iskardo. 

The above extracts, though of singular interest in every point of 
view, will convey no more than a fair average impression of the 
volumes of which they forma part. Need we add, then, that—whether 
we look at them for the novelty and solidity of their information, the 
spirit and originality of the style in which that information is conveyed, 
the importance of the localities treated of, the interest and curiosity at- 
taching to the persons and the scenes incidentally introduced and 
described, or the infinite entertainment to be derived from the work as 
a mere narrative of adventure, discovery, and personal remark—these 
volumes of Mr. Vigne deserve to rank with the very highest of their 
class that have seen the light during the last twenty years. 

We must not omit to add that, in addition to a spirit of enterprise 
not exceeded by any modern traveller, Mr. Vigne possesses acquire- 
ments and accomplishments boasted by very few indeed of his recent 
competitors in this important pursuit. He is not only a competent 
artist, as proved in the highly characteristic portraits and singularly 
valuable and curious architectural designs with which he presents us in 
profusion, but he has the scholarship necessary for those inquiries into 
whichevery traveller of classical recollections must desire to enter, at more 
or less length, as to the long disputed points connected with the triumphs 
of Alexander in India; and has evidentlya sufficient amount of scientific 
knowledge for the competent treatment of those numerous and important 
features which come under a traveller's cognizance in new or little 
known countries, connected with their geology, botany, natural his- 
tory, &c. Finally, Mr. Vigne is a thoroughbred sportsman, and gives us 
a fund of capital anecdotes connected with every department of the 
ungentle cratt—(for so we ‘slaves of the lamp” are apt to deem it)— 
bringing down with equal certainty of aim the bear of the jungle, the 
eagle of the mountain, the partridge of the plain, and the bulbul of 
the grove. In short, the author of ‘¢ Travels in Kashmir, &c.” is an 
accomplished person, and his book incomparably the best of its kind 
we have had for many a day. 
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THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 


Iz will usually be fourd that the more reason the world has to desire 
an extended and authentic biography of any distinguished individual, 
the longer it has to wait for sucha work ; and the cause of this delay is 
included in the fact that the more important are the claims and ser- 
vices of any public man, the more numerous are the obstacles to their 
due appreciation, and the less are those disposed to undertake such 
appreciation who are the most competent to afford it. A name which 
has reai claims on the attention of posterity can not only afford to 
‘* bide its time” for the admission of those claims, but will be the more 
sure of such admission the longer it bides, and the less eagerly its im- 
mediate friends bestir themselves in enforcing them. 

In applying these remarks to the distinguished man whose biography 
is now (nearly sixty years after his death) first given to the world in an 
adequate form, we may observe that it could scarcely have been given 
sooner with any certainty of its being either impartial in its estimate, or 
sufficiently copious in its private and personal materials to answer to 
the demands of the subject, and the fact is especially true of Keppel, 
who, without the remotest natural tendency to party views or feelings, 
and indeed without a desire or thought beyond the discharge of the 
high duties which devolved on him as a British sailor and citizen in the 
most dangerous and difficult time both for her sailors and her citizens 
that Britain ever knew, was, nevertheless, during all the conspicuous 
part of his public career, essentially a party man. But it was circum- 
stances strictly external from himself, and chiefly the ties of family and 
of friendship, that made him so; not any inclinations, or weaknesses, 
or personal interests of his own: and assuredly he did not 


To party give up what was meant for mankind ; 


but was, as a statesman, as honest, single-minded, and just, as any 
(party) man ever was; while, as a naval commander, he was as brave, 
skilful, and able, as if he had not been a party man at all, 

The present Life of Admiral Keppel, may, for the reasons above 
glanced at, be divided into two distinct departments—that relating to 
his professional and that relating to his political career ; and in each it 
will be found to blend itself most intimately and instinctively with the 
general history of the time to which it relates. 

Keppel entered the navy at the early age of ten years, and after 
having passed through the usual noviciate during about five years—the 
first two years off the coast of Guinea, and the other three in the Me- 
diterranean, he was, in 1740, appointed to the Centurion, commanded 
by the celebrated Anson, and destined to form part of the most remark- 
able expedition in our naval history—that which first circumnavigated 
the world: and it was during this expedition that Keppel formed those 
professional connexions and friendships which lasted through his life, 
and coloured and modified its varied and eventful course. It was 
chiefly, however, to the discriminating friendship of the commodore 
himself, Lord Anson, that Keppel owed his subsequent distinction, since 
without the studious observation and putting forward of his claims on 
every occasion, the genius of Keppel might and probably would have 
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remained undeveloped and uncultivated. The singular blunders and 
contretems attending the eatly portion of Anson’s expedition, added to 
the strange neglect—if it was not something worse—exhibited in the 
equipment of the squadron, led to results so disastrous as to (by a 
sort of contradictory reaction) throw a peculiar brilliance and eéclat 
over the ultimate success of an enterprise nine-tenths of the elements 
of which were destroyed before the success was ac ‘hieved. Out of the 
six men of war and two store-ships which composed Anson’s squadron, 
only one—the Centurion, Anson and Keppel’ s own ship—returned to 
the British shores. The rapid sketch of this celebrated voyage round 
the world, as given in the present volumes, will be read with ‘peculiar 





interest. 

On the return of the Centurion, four years after her first departure, 
the French had just declared war against England, and Keppel was 
appointed to the Dreadnought, and promoted, tirst to the rank of com- 
mander, then of post-captain. Shortly afterwards he commissioned 
the Sapphire, of 44 guns, and subseque ntly the Maidstone of 50 guns, 
in which latter vessel he was wrecked on the coast of France, sad 
made prisoner. 

Having stood a court-martial on this event, and been honourably 
acquitted of all blame, Keppel was appointed to the Anson ; but in 
the following year (1748) the war was at an end; the Anson became 
a guard-ship; and Keppel, whose,professional skill and activity were 
now duly agen lated, was enabled, by the interference of Lord Anson, 
to exchange into a sea-going ship. 

It was in ‘the following year that young Kep pel (he was at this time 
only twe nty-four years of age )y received an ap pointine ut which at once 
marked the sense entertained of his extri ordinary professional preten- 
sions, and led to that subsequent development of them which ulti- 
mately p laced him at the summit of his profession. He was intrusted 
with a diplomatic mission to the Barbary States, appointed to the chief 

comm nd in the Mediterr: anean, and raised to the rank of Commodcre: 
a rank, if we mistake not, never attained in any other instance, either 
before or since »byso young aman. It was his ‘old ship the Centurion, 
in which he saile don this mission (. April, 1749), and one of the midship- 
men on board his ship was Adam Dunean, afterwards the celebrated 
Victor of Camp rdown, and who, subsequently, sat on the famous 
court-martial of his old commander. In the same ship, and on the 
sume expedition, sailed a still more celebrated person—then equally 
‘unknown to fame’—Joshua Re ‘vnolds, a young pater of Plymouth 

the ereatest that England has known either before or since. 

hKeppel’s next so, was to an expedition to North Ame- 
rica, to which he sailed, stall in the Centurion, with a commodore’s 
commission, and the chief command of all the ships on that station ; 
the day previous to which his father, Lord Albemarle, then Ambas- 
Sador at Paris, died of ap plexy. On Keppel’s return from the 
expediti mom 1755, a war between France and England being again 
Mmminent, he was appotite d to the Swiltsure, of seventyguns, and 
afew months afterwards was removed to the Torbay, seventy- four, in 
Which ship he remained tive veats, with singular ood fortune in all 
the cruizes he undertook. | 

In the next year the celebrated court-martial on Admiral Byng took 
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place ; and it is a strong and striking evidence in favour of Keppel’s 
judgment and foresight, that, although the junior member of the 
court, he made the most strenuous exertions to avert a sentence which 
has-long been regarded as a disgrace, not merely to the tribunal which 
pronounced it, and the government which carried its sentence into effect, 
but a blot upon the whole nation itself which permitted it. 

Keppel had previously been elected Member of Parliament for 
Chichester, and the proceeding in the House of Commons on the oc- 
casion of the question being mooted there, are curious and full of in- 
terest. 

The subsequent leading events in our naval history with which Kep- 
pel was more or less connected until his promotion tu the rank of Vices 
Adiniral of the Blue in 1763—namely, the Expedition against Rochfort, 
the Capture of Goree, Hawke’s action off Ushant, the Siege of Belleisle, 
the Blockade of the Western Coast of France, the Siege of the Ha- 
vannah, &c., we must pass over by naming them merely, and adding, 
that at every step in his career he advanced in public popularity, 
and private honour and esteem; and it is not too much to say, that 
at the commencement of the American war, with which the second 
volume of the Life opens, he was regarded by most as the first man in 
the British navy, and one on whom the honour and prosperity of her 
flag most depended. 

Yet it was not long after this that an event took place, which put 
not merely his professional honcur, but his life in jeopardy, and which 
forms one of the most remarkable events not merely in these volumes, 
but in the history of the British navy; an event which has never 
before been placed in so just a light as the circumstances attend- 
ing the concoction of this work have enabled the writer to throw upon 
it. The famous—or rather the infamous cabal which brought the 
court-martial on Keppel, occupies, together with that event and _ its 
immediate consequences, the chief portion, and forms the most curious 
aud interesting features, of the sccend volume of this work; but as an 
abstract of it would lead us much beyond our preseribed limits, we 
shall merely recommend it to the perusal of all classes of readers, 
as one of the most remarkable narratives that belong to our naval 
history. ; 

The change of parties, and the advent to power of the Rockingham 
administration, which ensued not long alter the events above alluded 
to, occupy the concluding half of the second volume, and they bring 
Keppel out in a scarcely less favourable and honourable point of view 
as a politician, than his previous career does as a naval commander. 
As First Lord of the Admiralty, he introduced many most important 
improvements into the navy, and he ultimately closed his career, full of 
years and honours, and with an amount of public favour and popu- 
larity that does equal credit to the givers and the receiver. _ 

Upon the whole, this work is among the most valuable and important 
of the class to which it belongs, and we are not able to point out one 
among that class, the colateral features of which,—in the form chietly 
of the private correspondence now first given to the world,—are of such 
ceneral interest and curiosity, or disclose so many political facts which 
were previously either unknown, or regarded in any light but the true 
one. The work is therefore a boon to the profession and to the world, 


and will be generally hailed as such. 
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LIFE OF HENRY GRATTAN.® 


Tue first three volumes of Mr. Grattan’s important and valuable bio- 
graphy of his distin ruished father, trace the life of that extraordinary 
man up to the year 1790, The fourth volume, which is now before us, 
opens with the first session of Parliament after the election of Mr. Grattan 
and Lord Henry Fitzgerald for the City of Dublin, against the earnest 
Opposition of the yovernment; and it follows his career during an 
eventtul period of ten years—from 1790 to 1800. We cannot, of 
course, trace the events of this period in detail; and the veneral re- 
marks that we have made on the previous yolumes, apply equally to 
this continuation of them. But a mere enumeration of the leading 
events to which Mr. Grattan’s labours were directed during three years, 
will serve to show that the subject matter of this fourth volume is 
fraught with a degree of intercst, variety, and historical importance, at 
least equal to th tof the preceding parts of the work. 

In the first place came the seeds and tokens of those vast and vital 
changes which were destined to be wrought in European polities—-and 
especially in those of England and lreland—by the Freach Revolu- 
tion. ‘The probabiliues are, that nothing but the wise and moderate 
councils of Mr. Grattan and his vast influence with the Irish people, 
would have prevented this event from revolutionizing Ireland as well 
as France, and possibly leading to an overthrow—a temporary one at 
least—ot pine ih power in all the British islands. This event led 
to new and more earnest considerations of the catholic claims, in con- 
nerxion with whic h Mr. Grattan, ultimately succeeded in placing himself 
moa position more honourable to his talents and character than was 
perbaps ever held by any individual in modern times. On this point 
in his career we will quote a brief extract trom a letter by Edmund 
Burke. 


Grovernment Seems to he al thine eiven up in Ireland. During the wter- 


regnum, the place is filled by one man, who appears rather as a great and steady 
minister Than a leader of opposition : without his virtue and constancy, all would 
j/ rt nent bes arashes 
MAaTO LOHC TO Ti Se 


That ‘tone man” was Henry Grattan. 

But there was a subject in connexion with which the character, 
tal hts, and iithuc nce On his countryme not He ary (;rattan were more 
severely tested, and more. strikine ely illustrated, than in his advoe acy 
(at last successful) of the C atholic clams. Werefer to the position 
oOo} Ireland consequent, hot so mue hy pe rhe ips on the French Revolu- 
tion itsclt, as on the somewhat rash and premature declarations con- 
cerning it oF box, Lerskine, Sheridan, &c.—but particularly of Fox— 
who declared in his place in Parliament in April, 1791, that he “ Con- 
sidered if oe as the most stupendous and glorious edifice of 
liberty which had been erected ou the foundation of human inte: rity 
i any time or country, 


Phe almost immediate results of this and similar opinions from the 
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leading Whigs of the time, were the numerous societies in Ireland, 
open and secret, which ultimate ly brought about the Rebellion; and it 
was during the whole of this trying and critical period—from the fore- 
going date till the eve of the Union in 1799—that Mr. Grattan exhi- 
bited a degree of statesman-like wisdom, fortitude, and prudence, 
blended with an amount of burning enthusiasm for the good of his 
country, and of patriotic and almost pious forbearance and patience 
under the i ingratitude of those he had so long and so nobly served, 
which were probably never before united 1 in any other man in modern 
times. 

The part he took in the Union will form the fertile subject of the 
next, and as we suppose, the last volume of this truly valuable and 
important work of mingled biography and _ history, and will give to it 
an interest not inferior to that called forth by the prec eding po lili 
In the mean time we may say that the author's style improves In spirit 
and vigour at every step ; and that the present portion of the work 
contains a large and most valuable amount of original corresponde nce, 
at least equal, in political importance, and in personal interest and 
curiosity, to that contained in any of the preceding volumes, includ- 
ing, among others, many letters from Edmund Lurke, Fox, Pitt, 
Erskine, Dundas, Lord Moira, Lord Cornwallis, &e. &c. 

From one of Burke’s we cannot resist making two brief extracts— 
on account of the striking manner in which they illustrate the charac- 
ters both of the writer and the person addressed. The letter in quest 
tion is in reply to one of condolence from Grattan, on the death of 
Burke’s only son, who was just starting in political life. How exqui- 
site is the fle ittery he Javishes on Grattan, in the midst of all his 
erief! There was nobody who flattered like Burke. And how beautiful 
the passionate ex xaggcration of the virtues and abilities of the object of 
his loss! 

I derive no part of my support under my heavy calamity from oblivion of 
what I have lost; on the contri ry, to hear my son spoken of as he deserves 
affords me as much comfort as 1 am capable of deriving from any human 
source. You say kind things with all that fine spirit, point, and originality, 
which others have employe d in satirizng the faults or follies of mankind. They 
are soothing to my mind not because on my part they are founded, but because 
they are a proof of the sacrifices which great geniuses are capable of making to great 
humanity. 

* * a s ¢ * 

You talk, my dear sir, of my son’s continuing my fame if he had lived. In- 
deed he had a good career wholly his own betore him. Lam sure that if it 
had not pleased God to permit him to be taken from us just as he had set his 
foot upon the threshold of public life, instead of his being distinguished by 
keeping up my reputation asa son, I should have derived all my title to fame 
from having been his father. His virtues overshadowed his abilities; what he 
kept back was only known to those who were ina situation to inspect the 
magazines that were in his mind. If for some years past there was any thing 
iu my conduct which can merit your approbation, I faithfully assure you that 
it has been ina great measure, and in some ‘part wholly, owing to the counsels 
of my dear lost friend and adviser, who has paid back to me, and i in kind, and 
with usury, whatever care I had taken in his early education, by becoming in 
his turn my instructor and guide. 
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THE LOTTERY OF LIFE.* 

Tis is another of those true transcripts from the register of the 
actual ‘* Lottery of Life,” for so many of which the admirers of mo- 
dern prose fiction are already inde ted to the same fertile and popular 
pe n. The le ading s tory of these volumes is entitled 7” The Lottery of 
Life,” which occupies an entire third of the work, and busies itself 
with those “ realities” of the “life” of which it treats that are 1 rapidly 
taking th Dp lace. even in our light literature, of those vague and vain 
fictions and fancies which have ceased to satisfy the 1 improve d appetite of 
the time. The whipt cream of “ the fashionable novel,” and the palling 
and sickly sweats of the sentimental love-tale, are daily falling into 
discredit, and therefore into disuse, in favour of those substantial and 
wholesome * piece s de ahitiioned” which formed the stap'e of our 
literary banquets in the good old days of the Edgeworths, the Austins, 
the Ferriars, the ¢ ple s, \c.; not to go a step further back, to the Bur- 
nev who was the delizhtful and fertile parent and origin of them all. 

By the by, it is not a little singular that the writers who created 
and earried to perfection their admirable stvle and tone of composition, 
and who now promise to restore it to its prisuine health and vigour, 
were, and are all without exce ption, fer ‘males, The moral and erties 
causes and explanations of this fact would furnish the theme for a 
most instructive essay, with which we hope and trust some one of the 
writers in question will favour the world; immediately she has used 
up all her materials for the wores which give oceasion tor it—but not 
before. In the mean time, ‘*the Lotterv of Life,” and its gay and 
grave companions, in the form of sundry other piquant tales. of va- 
rious periods and countries, are infinitely ‘better thin gs than the best 
rationale of their mode and means of produce tion that could be con- 
cocted or invented: bat they are things that would be any thing but 
improved to the reader’s palate by any foretaste we might give of their 
naterials and quality. And yet, without such foretaste, it is difficult 
to convey a specitic impression of the unexaggerated truth—the plain 
and almost b are simplicity of the chief tale of this collection-—‘* The 
Lottery of Lite’—every scene of which is as true in costume and cha- 
racter as if the writer had witnessed and recorded it at the moment of 
its actual occurrence, and yet scarcely one of which can, by possibility, 


be the result of p rsonal observation. 

What, for instance, can the fair and fortunate writer of ‘* The Lot- 
tery of Life” know of such turns in the wheel of that Lottery as bring 
men into contact with the Benjamin Eliasons, of a C hance TY- -lane 
spunging-house, the Mrs. Chattertons and John Stebbings of the 


housekeeper’s-room and porter’s-hall of a London banker, or half a 
score more miscellaneous characters of the like grade? Yet are they 
all drawn witha truth not m rely of feeling but of costume, which has 
all the external marks of actual observatl mm. As m iV be supposed, 
the many characters and scenes of an opposite description, connected 
with the highest w valks of the “ Life’ of our day, among which the 
hero of the tale is east by the chances and changes of the “ Lottery” 
in Which he dilien itely gains the great prize of happiness and his mis- 
tresses hand, are drawn with an —— observant eye and skilful 
hand; and the entire work will fully reply to the hig “rT — ns 
which the novel-readers of the d iy may i wwe formed of 


* The Lotte rv of life. By the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. 

















THE OPERATION OF MONOPOLIES ON THE PRODUCTION OF 
FOOD.* 


Or the author of this pamphlet we may say, as was said of Macheath, 
“the captain is a bold man,”’ for he has run amuck against a multi- 
tude of abuses (or what he supposes to be so). Although himself a 
scion of an aristocratic house, he has laid about him most manfully 
against the exjsting education, habits, and feelings, or rather no feel- 
ings, of the ‘* worshipful society” of which he is a member, and he 
certainly has succeeded in showing that national education might with 
advantage be extended beyond the pale of the Useful Knowledge So- 
ciety’s special objects. For the rest, we are not called upon to preach 
ex cathedra in the financial and other political matters on which Cap- 
tain B. has expatiated. Happily for us, non nostrum est tantes compo- 
nere lites. 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Time and Time-Keepers. By Adam Thomson.—The ‘ Tempus Fudgeit” of the foot- 
man in ** High Life Below Stairs,’’ sufficiently express one quality, and a very import- 
ant one it is, of that idea of duration familiar to every mind by its personification,— 
the venerable gentleman with the scythe and hour-glass,—but it has been left to the 
author of this little volume to bring clearly before the reader the complete character, 
operation, and influence in relation to the external world of the idea so personified, 
and to put him in possession of whatever is necessary to enable him to turn his infor- 
mation to advantage in the daily business of life. Mr. Thomson is an excellent me- 
chanie—an experienced manufacturer of those instruments now in universal request 
for marking the progress of time, into the history of which he has entered so 
thoroughly con amore, that it 1s impossible to read his entertaining pages and not par- 
take of the interest he feels in his subject. The most abstruse details of horology he 
has rendered inviting, and we feel assured that no one who properly appreciates the 
value of time, can peruse this volume without having a like estimation of bis account 
of ‘* Time and Time-heepers.”’ 

The Guinea Catalogue. A Catalogue of Books by Henry G. Bohn, Yorkestreet, Covent- 
carden.—The tithe which Hobbes took for bis work, ‘‘ The Behemoth,” would have 
been more appropriate for the extraordinary production before us. It is, in fact, the 
more particularly as regards the long list of abstruse works included in its pages, “‘ a 
monster of the deep.” We have heard of certain objects in natural history—fishes for 
instance—containing within themselves the power of reproduction to a prodigious ex- 
tent, but Mr. Bohn has here afforded us an object possessing aroe of no less than three 
hundred thousand volumes. In sober seriousness his catalogue is one of the greatest, 
and at the same time one of the most useful, marvels in the way of books we have ever 
met with. Ina thick volume of upwards ef two thousand pages, by means of an ex- 
cellent system of classification, he has furnished the reader with a ready reference 
as to the extent of every department of literature in all languages, with their value 
individually, and this entirely from his own stock, the author being a bookseller on a 
more extensive scale than anv of his brethren in the trade, in the metropolis, or, we 
believe, in Europe. To the hbrarian and the scholar such a work is of incalculable 
advantyae, for whatever branch of learning he may be studying or endeavouring to 
illustrate, he has only to turn to the proper place in this bulky volume, and he will 
discover almost immediately where he will get ready access to almost every source of 


available information, 





* The Operation of Monopolies on the Production of Food, &c, &c. By G. Beau- 
clere, 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 


We have received, and perused with much gratilication, the Speech on In- 
ternational Copyright delivered by Mr. Cornelius Matthews at a dinner given 
in New York, to our friend Dickens. It fearlessly denounces the unjust prac- 
tices of the Literary Loafers on the other side of the Atlantic ; and forcibly points 
out the serious evils that must result from the trading system of the great 
DEALERS IN TRANSMARINE STORES, in Clitt-street and the Broadway, 

Amongst these ill consequences stands foremost the impossibility that Ame- 
rica can ever possess a National Literature. | It is obvious that the country 
will produce none but Amateur Authors, whilst the Publishers in the United 
States can procure the best and most popular productions of our English 
writers for nothing—or, at any rate, the trifling cost of a single copy to print 
from. In sucha state of things, none but a man with plenty of ready-made 
dollars, can afford to “ give his head” to the public: and even such an Ama- 
teur would probably prefer to start his book in London, where it would be 
less likely to be mobbed by the rush of publications. As for a native genius, 
not blest with a competency, he must necessarily either renounce literature, or 
transport himself to some other country where his productions may find a 
market. As to hoping for bread-and-cheese in the States, he might as well 
expect chickens from an egg-plant! And why?) Because supposing him to 
receive but a single dollar for one of his copyrights, he would be, according to 
the New York Document beneath, one hundred Cents dearer than Bulwer ! 

LZLANONI. 
READ! READ! This popular Novel of Bulwer, about which so much 
is said, will be published 
ENTIRE IN ONE EXTRA WORLD 
Of 32 quarto pages, and will be ready for the Public and agents 
ON MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 4, 
Price 124 cents single.-—Ten Copies for | Dollar. 

SS Single copies in wrappers to send by mail ean be had at the counter, 
ind all individuals who wish to furnish their friends with this New Work, at 
the smallest possible price, and at newspaper postage, have now an opportunity 
todo so. Call early ! 

OFFICE, 30, ANN-STREET. 

In the rapid rate at which the system is progressing, it is not difficult to see 
the ** beginning of the end.” An International Copyright Bill must be con- 
ceded by Congress—or let Jonathan look out! The Publishers are playing 
the Printer’s Devil with his national institutions. He may still grin the bark 
he may thrash his two big brothers into one, and whip his own 
werht in wild eats; but he will be whipped in turn by his own weight in 
books. Sooner or later the Mind of England will be dominant in the United 
States English Thoughts wil give birth to English Feelings—American 
principles will be * out of print’—and Republicanism will be lost in Repub- 
heationism ! 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the injury inflicted for want of International 
Protection, on our own authors and publishers. Not only are they shut out 
from any sale abroad, but subjected to serious injury from the surreptitious im- 
portation of the foreign reprints. “Phis evil, at least, is within the power of our 
owl Legislature to remedy ; and we sincerely hope that the introduction of all 
piratical copies, whether by wholesale or by retail, will be prevented by some 
very stringent enactments. Should ourown Literature go into a rapid decline 
and die, as Mr. Matthews declares to have been the fate of the American 
Belles Lettress—where, ol: where, shall We turn to steal or borrow another? 


DEE of W oodside “No go.” 

WEYMOUTH. Coleridge used—De Quincey used, and perhaps still con- 
tinues, to take opium but we do not. 

Our Cork correspondent has been anticipated—and so has H. B. 

The metal from Leeds received—but not yet assayed, 














